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PREFACE 


This is the final number of Vol. 51 of the QUARTERLY TRANSACTIONS of 


the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and completes the Institute’s 


published technical record for the year 1932. It embraces the Institute’s 48th . 


annual Summer Convention held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 20-24, 1932, and 
includes all technical committee reports, technical papers, and associated dis- 


cussions formally presented at that convention. 


In keeping with custom, a subject index and an author index covering all 
four quarterly issues for 1932 are published in this number; this year in an 
improved and extended form through which subjects may be located with 


greater facility. 


As an explanation of inevitable inconsistencies that may be noted in this 
and the next subsequent numbers, it is significant to note that a change has 
been made in the basic reference dictionary by which the editorial staff is 
guided in the preparation of copy for publication. Beginning January 1, 1933, 

-‘“Webster’s International” dictionary (G. & C. Merriam) will be the editors’ 
guide and arbiter for all published matter. Material composed for publica- 
tion after January 1, will follow the new guide, but for economical reasons 
standing material will not be changed. Thus the two styles may appear side 
by side until all standing material has been published. 
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Engineering Subjects, Electrical and Cognate, in 


the Four-Year College Program of Electrical Engineering 
BY ALFRED H. LOVELL* 


Member, A.I.E.E. 


N the field of education for electrical engineering both 
the teacher and the practising engineer are vitally 
concerned; the teacher, because it is his life work, 

the practitioner because the young graduates are pre- 
sumably trained to meet the specifications of his pro- 
fession, to join its ranks, and to work beside him in the 
years to come. Obviously the working relations of 
man to man and the characteristics of the profession 
will be more or less determined by the nature of the 
training given to the young men who come into it at the 
rate of approximately 3,000 a year. In this sphere two 
great national organizations, the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, have mutual interests and 
interlocking membership. It would seem well to set 
aside for the special consideration of the S.P.E.E., the 
methods of selection, the study of teaching methods, 
the operating details and organization of the curricula, 
etc., but certainly then, it is the special function of the 
A.1.E.E. to advise as to the economic and professional 
content and interrelations of the programs. 

As a matter of background the study of engineering 
education by the S.P.E.E., 1923-1929, brought out a 
synthesis of opinion from teachers and engineers as to 
what engineering curricula should be, as follows: 

1. “Moderate diversity but tending away from 
specialization. 

'2. Dominance of the scientific and broadly technical 
content and emphasis. 

3. Inclusion of a well-identified core of required sub- 
ject matter. 

4, Inclusion at all stages of subjects of purely cultural 
value. 

5. Due emphasis (though not predominant) on the 
economic aspects of engineering and on its concern with 
_ administration and management. 

6. Coherence of arrangement and coordination of 
related subjects. 


structural engineering and the like, within the major 
field of civil engineering. There was common agree- 
ment between the teachers and engineers that the pri- 
mary purpose of instruction in specialized engineering 
subjects should be to teach fundamental principles and 
methods rather than to train for particular kinds of 
work. The engineers emphasized the opinion that 
specialization is out of place in undergraduate curricula 
and that thorough grounding in fundamentals is of para- 
mount importance. Yet many of the teachers believed 
that in teaching specialized engineering subjects there 
is no essential conflict between preparation for particu- 
lar fields of work and training in fundamental principles 
and methods, although the latter should always be the 
primary purpose. It has been a standard educational 
policy that principles are best taught in connection with 
their applications, and that the technical subjects proper 
should serve as media for teaching principles and. the 
characteristic engineering methods of thought and 
analysis, instead of attempting preparation for specific 
types of practise. 

The engineers were strongly in favor of extended 
training in economics and for a greater emphasis upon 
the economic phases in the engineering subjects proper. 
A large majority of the teachers, engineers, and gradu- 
ates who were questioned indicated the belief that 
foreign languages, as taught at that time, were not of 
sufficient value to warrant their inclusion as require- 
ments in the engineering curriculum. Both teachers and 
engineers were in agreement that shop work should not 
be required of all students, but only of those enrolled 
in curricula most closely related to the manufacturing 
industries. As a result of these definite criticisms and 
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recommendations, chiefly with regard to the prepara- 
tory and secondary courses in the curricula, many of the 
colleges have changed their requirements to meet the 
recommendations. The progress in this respect may be 
estimated by comparing the 1923-1929 table of gradua- 
tion requirements for the first degree in electrical engi- 
neering with the corresponding table for 1930. Unfor- 
tunately, the two tabulations were not made in exactly 
the same subdivisions, but Shop and Drawing, listed as 
items in the 1980 report, are evidently included in the 
Other Engineering item of the 1923-1929 report, while 
Engineering Electives, Non-Engineering Electives and 
Miscellaneous of the 1923-1929 report are doubtless all 
combined into the item of Electives in the 1930 report. 
The other subjects, however, listed side by side appear 
to agree exactly. 

The slight increase in English and economics with the 
corresponding decrease in modern foreign languages is 
notable. Still this does not show the full effect of the 
change since some colleges are still revising their cur- 
ricula in this respect. For example the College of Engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan will change its 
requirements as of September, 1932, dropping 16 hours 
of foreign language or nontechnical electives in favor of 
4 additional hours required in English, 6 hours required 
in economics, and 6 hours of free nontechnical electives. 

It is believed then, that a great improvement has been 
made in the preparatory and secondary parts of the 
curriculum in electrical engineering as a result of the 
foregoing study and discussion. Some glaring omissions 
have been remedied and some old ideas have given way 
to new and present conditions. The fact that the recom- 
mendations after careful analysis by the colleges have 
been so widely adopted shows how valuable the recom- 
mendations of the practising engineers have been and 
how much they have achieved. We should expect, 
therefore, similar advantages to accrue from a study and 
discussion of the technical portion of our curriculum in 
something like the detail which was thus given to the 
preparatory and secondary subjects. 

With regard to the technological portion of the cur- 
riculum in electrical engineering the tabulations of the 
total semester hours allotted to these subjects in the 
major branch of electrical engineering itself, those in 
other engineering fields, and those in engineering elec- 
tives, in the 1923-1929 and the 1930 S.P.E.E. reports, 
are as follows: 
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It is noted that while there has been an increase in 
the central core of subjects in electrical engineering 
itself from 34.4 to 39.0, still the electrical curriculum 
contains less technical courses in its own field than any 
of the other major curricula, particularly those of chemi- 
cal and civil engineering with their respective require- 
ments of 44.9 and 50 semester hours in their own major 
branch. It would appear then, that the electrical 
engineering students take proportionately more of their 
technical work in associated departments and in elec- 
tives, a situation which will heartily commend itself 
from the points of view of broad foundational training, 
and of freedom for the student to pursue his ambition 
in at least a slight degree into some particular field of 
his own choice. . 

The tendency to increase the number of semester 
hours of the technical requirements in electrical engi- 
neering was noted in the 1923-1929 S.P.E.E. report. 
That it prevailed and resulted in an 11 per cent increase 
is shown by the report for 1930. In view of the close 
approach to an upper limit should we not examine how 
scientific the training of a four-year electrical student 
should be? Doubtless we are all agreed that he must 
have, as an absolute minimum, say, some 16 semester 
hours of fundamentals in d-c. and a-c. machinery and 
steady-state circuits. But in the light of modern de- 
velopments and in preparation for some known problems 
of the future how much further should we go? 

The electrical engineers who were consulted in 1923- 
1929 as to which divisions of electrical engineering were 
of such importance as to warrant their inclusion in the 
training of all electrical students replied as follows: . 


Per cent favoring inclusion in 
all electrical engineering 


curricula Subjects 
OLIOE So Sarat. Transmission and Distribution 
Pe Ue ea tS ote. Power Plant Engineering 
STO; Roe a Electric Machine Design 
BAR OS IRR Industrial Power Engineering 
Ss helats Mes Chia a cies Hydroelectric Engineering 
BS Oia a aeihereraoeiae Tilumination 
SB Dinralelocsseate etme Electrochemical Engineering 
2S). Beach: eee Electric Railways 
2215 avec natn an Telephony-Telegraphy 
LOMB nis, Seteedneat ets Radio Engineering 


(1t was taken for granted that a general foundation in the prin- 
ciples of electrical and magnetic units, laws, circuits and machines 
would of course be required in every case.) 


In view of the developments of the past few years and 
of immediate future demands surely the subject of 
electronics and vacuum tubes should be added to the 
above list. Such a course should include an engineering 
approach to the theories of ionization, of the mecha- 
nisms of current flow and energy interchanges in ionized 
regions, and of thermionic, photoelectric, and other 
types of electron emission, as related to conducting 
gases at atmospheric and lower pressures. The study 
should cover thermionic vacuum tube characteristics 
and types of circuits and tubes suitable for rectifiers, 
amplifiers, detectors and oscillators. Not all of the 
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subjects in the above tabulation are standard require- 
ments in the college curricula but nearly all are repre- 
sented in the programs as requirements or available 
electives, the exception being perhaps electrochemical 
engineering which in practically every case is offered 
in the departments of chemistry. The following study 
shows what a number of representative schools pro- 
vide in required and elective courses in the above 
subjects: 

It is notable that there is a great consistency for the 
first four columns of Table I in that nearly all colleges 
require a group of fundamental courses of not less than 
16 hours and also provide one or two courses in trans- 
mission and distribution, power plants, and electrical 
machine design. The few schools whose catalogs do 
not show a course in electrical power plants provide a 
strong preparation in the courses they schedule in the 
heat power division of mechanical engineering. There 
is also strong agreement in using the field of power plant 
engineering as the vehicle for applying economics to 
engineering problems. In the remaining columns of the 
table the courses offered are mainly elective, the re- 
striction of time allowing the undergraduate student 
probably not more than one, or at most two, courses 
in any division. Many colleges offer several sequential 
electives in the various divisions but the courses are 
principally for graduate students. There are difficulties 
in analyzing the curricula in these divisions. Hlumina- 
tion may in some cases be offered in the department of 
physics; telephony, telegraphy, radio, and electronics 


may be combined in various ways in courses given as 
communication engineering. 

In order that the preparation shall have a proper 
breadth and that the graduate shall understand some- 
thing of the problems facing his colleagues, what should 
be the training of electrical students in the fields of the 
associated technical departments of mechanical, chemi- 
eal, and civil engineering? 

In mechanical engineering the electrical student has 
need of a fundamental course dealing in elementary 
thermodynamics, steam, fuels, boilers, steam engines 
and turbines, condensers, internal combustion engines, 
and the general problem of a power plant. Some time 
in steam laboratory would be valuable to vitalize the 
work. It will be necessary to establish the standard 
ratings, efficiencies, methods of governing, and speed 
regulation of the prime movers here so that they may 
be transferred to the electrical courses concerned with 
the generator. 

To chemical engineering we look for a knowledge of 
the engineering materials with which to work. For 
general structural and power work every student needs 
an elementary knowledge of the manufacture and 
properties of the ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, ce- 
ments, clay products, protective coatings, fuels, boiler 
scale, and water softening together with associated 
laboratory experience in mechanical working and heat 
treatment of the various metals, welding practise, pro- 
tection against corrosion, ete. In addition to these 
widely used materials which are generally covered in the 
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common introductory course in chemical engineering, 
the electrical student has a special interest in the silicon 
steels, in oils and papers, in cold and hot flow materials, 
in phenol plastics, varnishes, tapes, and mica. Seem- 
ingly no course given at the present time covers these 
materials which are so essential to the electrical de- 
signer. They should be included in the more compre- 
hensive list of fundamental materials for an electrical 
student. 

In civil engineering a common basic structural design 
course may follow some eight semester hours of engi- 
neering mechanics or the same field may be covered as 
applied mechanics in the last named department. At 
Michigan the preparatory design courses in mechanics 
cover statics—3 hours, strength and elasticity of ma- 
terials, 4 hours, laboratory in strength of materials, 
1 hour, and dynamics, 3 hours. In a fundamental 
structural design course we feel that the student should 
have some elementary training in analysis of stresses, 
moments and shear, for wood, steel and concrete beams, 
roof trusses and columns; beams and slabs in reinforced 
concrete masonry; an introduction to soil bearing 
theory, bearing power of piling and settlement; to- 
gether with some contact with electric welding of frames 
and machine structures. 

The above tabulation of the curricula in electrical 
engineering for the schools listed, shows the semester 
hours required in cognate engineering subjects: 

While there is almost a general agreement as to the 


necessity for courses in heat power, shop work, and 
hydraulics there is evidently a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the need for training in surveying and in 
the mechanical features of. machine design. Again 
almost half of the programs offer no training in engi- 
neering materials and only three curricula call for a 
structural design course after a preparation in engineer- 
ing mechanics. 

In view of these differences of opinion among teachers 
not only as to the subjects to be included in the funda- 
mental training of the student but as to the time spent 
upon them as well, I feel that consideration and study 
and the gathering of suggestions from the practising 
members of our profession would be very much worth 
while. 


Discussion 


S. M. Dean: Because it is necessary that an engineer, like 
anyone else, shall thoroughly enjoy his job if he is to be successful 
and because an increasingly large proportion of engineers are 
before many years finding themselves in administrative positions, 
I wish to discuss Professor Lovell’s paper from a somewhat non- 
technical point of view. : 

I agree that any electrical engineer must have a basic training 
in the fundamental concepts upon which electrical development 
and nomenclature are reared. Referring to Professor Lovell’s 
Table I, I should inelude in this first and prescribed group the 
fundamental courses as well as transmission and distribution and 
also, as he has suggested, electronics. Having progressed that 
far I should offer as electives a rather wide range of the more 
specialized subjects by way of determining the ‘‘natural bent” 
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of the student as well as showing him into what the various 
branches of the electrical engineering profession lead. A stu- 
dent’s selection of these courses would, of course, be carefully 
guided. 

Two very important characteristics of the successful adminis- 
trative engineer are his ability to take a broad view of any situa- 
tion and his ability to set forth his ideas in a logical and con- 
vineing manner. 

It seems to me as I look back at my college training that I 
could have been greatly aided by having a better idea of the 
course of events by which electrical engineering came up and 
where it stood when I entered the field. It would, of course, 
have been the story of the surmounted obstacles and of the men 
who contributed to the successful development of the various 
steps, both from the strictly engineering side as well as the com- 
mercial. I feel very strongly that a carefully planned course of 
this kind should be included early in the student’s technical 
course. Such a course would eall for the abilities of a master 
teacher and its importance would justify it. 

Contributing also to this breadth of view are the broad range 
of cognate subjects suggested by Professor Lovell. I believe 
I would go so far as to include the more important of them to the 
possible exclusion of some of the more highly specialized courses 
in the electrical list of electives, because it is less difficult later 
to acquire an understanding of matters within one’s professional 
field than those outside. 

Laurance KE. Frost: Professor Lovell concluded his paper 
with a eall for suggestions from practising members of the engi- 
neering profession. Of course, no one could take greater pleasure 
in responding to such an ‘invitation than one who has had the 
privilege of being a student in Professor Lovell’s own classroom 
as I have. 

Professor Lovell refers to a list of ten major divisions of elec- 
trical engineering which have widely been considered as worthy 
of inclusion in the training of all electrical students. He also 
points out another one, electronics, which has come to the fore 
so much in the last few years that it can hardly be denied admis- 
sion to the list. So the list has grown to eleven items. And who 
ean doubt that future years will bring other new fields into this 
list faster than old ones are dropped from it? Reflecting for a 
moment that it takes the best part of a lifetime for a man to 
attain a mastery of the technical phases of one or two of these 
fields, we may well pity any student who hopes to know them all 
in four or five years. 

It is gratifying to a practising engineer to find it apparent from 
Professor Lovell’s paper and others that, in the technical realm, 
many engineering educators are still concentrating on the basic 
and indispensable concepts of physics, mathematics, and chem- 
_ istry, which form the background of all engineering, rather than 
diluting the training over-much with studies of current engineer- 
ing practises and applications. A college course hasn’t room for 
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much more technical material than these fundamentals if they 
be treated with the thoroughness they deserve. It seems to be 
agreed generally that industry is in a better position than the 
colleges to teach about current engineering applications. 

In the eleven short years since my own graduation it has been 
my good fortune to come in contact with many young men soon 
after their entry from college into the practising profession. 
From careful observation of their work it has been clear that 
those who had acquired a thorough knowledge of basic engi- 
neering principles have been the ones best adaptable and best 
able to meet their engineering opportunities, in spite of initial 
unfamiliarity with the details of particular applications. 

May I then add my voice to the plea that in the teaching of 
electronics, or any other new field, most of the teaching effort 
be directed toward the basic principles which will be pertinent 
to future development and usage rather than toward description 
of present day practises which are susceptible to rapid change. 

R. E. Hellmund: The study and statistics presented in 
Professor Lovell’s paper are very instructive, especially since 
they indicate a number of points in which improvements in the 
curricula seem to be very necessary. It is most surprising and 
regrettable that almost one-half of the schools listed in Table IT 
do not give any training in the mechanical features of machine 
design, and also that a very large percentage do not offer any 
courses in engineering materials. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that all component parts of electrical machines and 
apparatus present mechanical problems and that the greater part 
of the work of electrical design engineers has to do with the 
mechanical phase. Hence there can be no doubt that curricula 
for designers should inelude training in the mechanical features 
of design and engineering materials. Although work on heat 
power and hydraulics, courses which are so generally represented 
in the tabulation, is of course of importance to future central 
station engineers, it would seem well worth while to give some 
of the time now devoted to these subjects to mechanical design 
and engineering materials; at least it would seem that good 
courses on these subjects should be optionally available to those 
students wishing to go into design work. It is also believed that 
these courses should be taken by designers in preference to any 
work on surveying. 

Professor Lovell’s suggestion that this entire subject be given 
consideration and study is very timely. 

D. C. Jackson, Jr.: Since some data for Professor Lovell’s 
paper were gathered from the college catalogues for 1930-31, 
changes of curricula which were in process at that time are not 
included in his tables. Both the University of Kansas and 
Kansas State College made during the past academic year a 
number of changes in their electrical engineering curricula. In 
order that Professor Lovell’s paper may be up to date as far as 
these two institutions are concerned, Tables I and II should 
read as follows: 
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The data with regard to Kansas State College were obtained 
from Professor R. G. Kloeffler, head of the department of elec- 
trical engineering at that institution, since I knew that certain 
changes had been made rather recently in his department. 


The changes in the electrical engineering curricula of the 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, and 
of the University of Kansas, tend to substantiate the trend 
indicated by Professor Lovell. Kansas State is requiring elec- 
tronics instead of making it elective and the hours allocated to 
this subject are now greater in number. Kansas University has 
a larger number of hours given over to fundamental courses in 
electrical engineering and now has rather more than sixteen, 
which Professor Lovell points out is the minimum for funda- 
mental electrical engineering subjects in those institutions which 
he used in his study. 


Lyman F. Morehouse: In Table I of the paper which shows 
for various schools the division of required semester hours in 
electrical engineering, and taking the University of Michigan as 
an example, it is noted that the required “‘fundamental”’ electrical 
courses total 16 hours; also, that the required courses in trans- 
mission and distribution, power plants, electrical machine design 
and illumination, total 17 hours. The 16 hours of fundamental 
courses are, obviously, fundamental courses in dynamo electric 
machinery, and would appear to me to be specialized courses in 
the power field rather than broad fundamental courses. Special 
courses outside of the power field are all elective. The same 
seems to be generally true of other institutions. 


It may be questioned whether all of the required work should 
not be given in truly fundamental courses, in which the broad 
fundamentals would be illustrated from every phase of electrical 
engineering, or, if this is impractical, that the required courses 
other than those designated as fundamental cannot have a more 
general content and be more widely illustrative of modern elec- 
trical engineering in its broadest application. For example, 
transmission and distribution might well cover the entire range 
of frequencies utilized in modern electrical engineering, and in- 
clude not only power distribution but telegraphy, signaling, 
telephony, radio, and perhaps television. 

It is stated that the course in “‘electrical power plants’’ is 
usually employed as a vehicle for applied economics. It seems 
obvious that economic principles could be applied with just as 
great benefit to other types of installations as to steam power 
plants. The suggestion might be added, therefore, that in study- 
ing the contents of the electrical engineering part of the curricu- 
lum, attention might well be given to broadening it and balancing 
it in line with what appears to be the present trend of the elec- 
trical field—that is, the trend toward new things involving all 
parts of the electrical frequency range, rather than concentration 
on the production and distribution of 60-cyecle current. It seems 
to me that this is what an education in electrical engineering of 
the future requires. 


L. W. W. Morrow: A study of the technical content of engi- 
neering courses is very desirable and Professor Lovell presents 
data to sustain this suggestion. In my opinion this study offers 
the greatest opportunities for improvement in technical education 
and is most needed at this time. All aspects of engineering change 
rapidly both in theory and practise and it is essential that the 
technical contents of engineering courses keep abreast of the art. 
The scope and depth of fundamental science should be increased 
and changed each year and the applications of principles should 
be made to the current engineering problems encountered in 
practise. Yet I have heard it asserted that the colleges are at 
least five years behind the times in their technical course content 
as regards both modern theory and modern practise. 


It is interesting to study Table I of the paper which shows the 
required semester hours in the electrical divisions of 41 leading 
colleges. 


The data in this table raise several questions at first glance: 
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1. What reason is there for the hours devoted to fundamental 
courses to vary from a minimum of 15.5 to 34? 

2. Why is there no correlation between fundamental course 
hours and the additional hours of either required work or elec- 
tives? 

3. Why are so many electives given in specialized branches of 
electrical engineering? 

4. Why, for example, do courses in electric railways persist 
in a large number of colleges while comparatively few give courses 
in electrochemistry and electronics—live and active field engi- 
neering divisions? 

5. Why does electric machine design persist so greatly es- 
pecially since this is applied to machines that have been standard- 
ized for many years? 

6. How can any student be broadly trained in electrical engi- . 
neering if he is forced to specialize in limited branches just as 
soon as he finishes his fundamental courses? 

7. Why is it necessary or even feasible to teach specialized 
courses such as power plants, illumination, transmission and 
communication in undergraduate courses? 

A general reaction to this table as a statistical summary of 
technical courses is that it shows very vividly an antiquated, 
superficial and cumbersome content for the technical engineering 
courses. In my opinion, based upon my experience as a teacher 
and as an engineer who studies all field problems as an editorial 
observer there is a very great opportunity to improve the techni- 
cal content of engineering courses. This should be based entirely 
upon the principle of teaching the latest and best theoretical 
principles by applying them to current engineering problems and 
practises. There should be no attempt to specialize and the 
technical content should consist of a basic fundamental course 
to be given all students in their junior and senior years with a few 
electives based upon choice of specialized theory rather than 
commercial divisions of engineering as found in the field. 


Let us glance briefly at the field and see what problems con- 
front practising engineers and then perhaps we can grasp the 
point of view I have expressed. 


Power Plants. Hydro stations and all equipment are very 
greatly standardized with little opportunity for improved effi- 
ciency except in the design of governors, water passages and 
waterwheel controls. Steam stations at normal pressures are 
standardized except for control of temperature over wide load 
ranges. In the high pressure—high temperature range there is a 
problem of materials to be solved. The two-fluid heat cycles are 
in process of development. Vibration of turbine parts and shafts, 
clearances, effects of corrosion and erosion of blades—these are 
current technical difficulties. A detailed study of a Corliss valve 
or of a simple steam engine as taught in college helps not at all 
on these problems. Fundamental thermo- and hydro-dynamies 
and a knowledge of mechanics and materials are the tools an 
engineer needs. 

Transmission and Distribution. We are now dealing with net- 
work circuits. Our problems are in control, relaying, metering and 
fault elimination. The circuit equations are complex because of 
the network and only new mathematical tools such as symmetri- 
cal components and hyperbolic functions can be used to get 
results. We have distorted electric and magnetic fields, multiple 
path electric circuits and a mass of equipment that makes im- 
possible an approach by use of a simple circuit equation or even 
the Fourier series so well drilled into undergraduates. Beyond 
these current field problems transmission is in a development 
stage through the application of electronics and ionization princi- 
ples to new types of apparatus. Even our transmission structural 
design problem is one of vibration and fatigue wherein the book 
formulas give little aid. 

Industrial. Very little change in design or performance has 
been had in years with standard motors and generators. Their 
application is largely that of control and their design is largely 
that of working materials at maximum thermal limits so as to 
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reduce costs. Possibly the two live problems today are control 
and electric heat. Electromagnetic controls of all types are con- 
fronted by the new vacuum tubes and photoelectric cells that 
may replace them. Electric heat problems are mechanical and 
metallurgical rather than electrical. 


Electrochemical processes in industry are on the increase, 
chromium-plating, electro-deposition of white lead, the making 
of synthetic resins, electro-winning of ores—no field is so active 
in development or more promising. How many undergraduates 
know the first principles of electrochemistry? 

In the realm of electronics a vast field is opening up. An 
executive of a large manufacturing company said to me the other 
day ‘“‘I would like $10,000,000 and a group of our best scientists 
to specialize in electronics for a year or two. I believe the biggest 
future in industry lies in this field.””, Vacuum tubes, photo-cells, 
ionization phenomena, thermionics—all the new tools and new 
theories are ripe for use and students should know the principles 
and have sufficient experimental work to use them. Yet the 
course still is filled with motor design and standardized rotating 
machine tests about which no major problems are associated and 
in connection with which the market has an over supply of 
engineers. 

One could touch illumination with gaseous conduction and 
ionization as basic elements instead of resistance filaments. 
Radio with its untouched possibilities for power transmission and 
for directive and selective energy control is another live topic. 
Even the new idea of air conditioning introduces new funda- 
mentals for students. 

T point out a few of these field conditions in order to repeat my 
points about the technical content of college courses. 

1. Stick to theoretical principles and apply them to all current 
engineering applications. 

2. Eliminate the old, the standardized and the obsolete princi- 
ples and applications and replace them with the new and live 
theories and applications. 

3. Do not specialize in terms of arbitrary and artificial field 
divisions of engineering, but require all students to take the same 
fundamental course with a few electives in specialized theory 
instead of practise. 

A. E. Silver: The college education of engineers is a matter of 
mutual concern to the educator and practising engineer. Con- 
structive suggestions of greater value for the keeping of principles 
and curricula apace with advances in the art, should be forth- 
coming from the latter group if they would give closer attention 
to these important problems and if their cooperation is enlisted. 
Few of us adequately reflect and weigh how our education has 
been extended and modified since leaving college or how the pre- 
seribed courses of study, or our selection of them, might have been 
_ improved for the purposes of meeting the constantly advancing 
requirements of experience. 

The work of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education is commendable and the conclusions seem well founded. 
Possibly, however, because of the time lag in the evolving and 
applying of such principles, greater weight should be given to 
looking reasonably into the future. This should be beneficial if 
it is found that programs can be brought more nearly abreast of 
conditions as encountered by the graduates. 

For the education of an electrical engineer, it is a real question 
whether the student should be required to take all of those sub- 
jects that are considered fundamental and basic for his broad 
technical, economic and cultural education, or whether a con- 
siderable degree of latitude should be allowed for specialization 
or the pursuing of courses to the particular liking of the individual 
student. If the student could be guided early to discover for 
himself his caliber as engineering material, it should be of great 
assistance to the individual as well as the educator in determining 
this question. 

For the broadly promising engineering timber, there might be 
required basic courses in physics, mathematics and electrical 
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engineering and, with proper guidance, a large portion of the 
balance of the college work selected from a well formulated group 
of fundamental courses. These would include practical use of 
the English language, economies, business, introductions to all 
the important branches of electrical engineering and familiarity 
with the allied engineering fields. Non-essential subjects could 
be made of secondary importance, e.g., modern languages, as- 
suming these reasonably covered in preparatory school, would 
be subjects for later specialization. 


In my opinion, natural ability justifying a four year course 
should be devoted primarily to the laying of a foundation, learn- 
ing the principles of accomplishment by the effective directing of 
the forces at hand, acquiring the trait of making one’s knowledge 
available and of value to others and finding one’s natural self, 
leaving specialization largely to graduate work and to one’s 
later initiative and experience. 


A. E. Knowlton: There should be generous support of Pro- 
fessor Lovell’s plea that the electrotechnical content of the eurric- 
ula should be surveyed. But much of the value of such a survey 
would be lost by placing too much emphasis on the statistical 
data about semester hours and division between prescribed and 
elective subjects or inferring too much from the catalogue de- 
seriptions of the courses. Every one who has ever been in the 
teaching profession knows that catalogue descriptions of courses 
are seldom a true index of their character or objectives. The 
students in them however devise labels that are often far more 
indicative although not always expressed in language that the 
faculty could employ. Catalogue statements and credit hours 
mean little. 


We hear much about reversion to fundamentals and elimina- 
tion of the curse of specialization. But there seems to be no 
agreement on what constitutes the fundamentals. Are the funda- 
mentals to be merely the basic technologie facts upon which the 
early branches of the electrical arts werefounded? If thatis true 
then it accounts for the adoption and retention of a curriculum 
built on the concept of an industry that had two or three well- 
defined branches. Such a practise might have been appropriate 
while the branches of the electrical art were few and well-defined. 
But as sub-divisioning and specialization proceeded within the 
electrical engineering field, education followed suit after the 
normal time lag. The resulting specialization has caused some 
concern and much criticism. 


One way out would appear to be to review the content of 
fundamentals. Apply to every item the test of its broad applica- 
bility over the whole gamut of energy magnitudes and diversified 
applications. Those phenomena and principles which have 
greatest adaptability to the widest range of electrical activities 
would appear most entitled to the rank of fundamentals. On 
this basis an extended discussion of commutation or of the circle 
diagram of the induction motor might be found unjustifiable. In 
fact much of machine design would suffer in the face of that kind 
of analysis. 


The other phase of correction suggested by one who has had 
an opportunity both to teach fundamental and specialization 
courses and to observe at close range what practising engineers 
deem to be the pressing matters of the moment, is that more 
stress be placed on the functional significance of the electrical 
phenomena and the physical equipment devised to exploit them. 
No effort on the part of the teaching profession can keep the 
curriculum abreast, let alone ahead, of the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the field of practise as long as the courses follow a vertical 
cleavage in imitation of the industry divisions. But if the fune- 
tional tasks are allowed to determine the course content the 
horizontal character of the set-up will give the subject matter an 
incidence upon every branch of the art which involves the exer- 
cise of those functions. 


To make the point specific, there is the function of generation. 
This does not mean dynamos and turbo-generators alone; it 
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means batteries, photo-electricity, transmitters, piezo-electricity. 
There is the function of magnetization. The function of con- 
veyanee of energy embraces transmission, distribution, radiation 
and waves. There is the function of insulation as contrasted with 
conduction. There is the function of control and the function of 
protection against extraneous influences. Most of these appear 
in some form in every significant branch of the industry. A 
student drilled in these fundamental functional concepts would 
acquire a confidence or aptitude and adaptability now lacking 
in many graduates. He would see the unity of electrical tech- 
nology where he now too often sees only a narrow cellular 
structure. 


Incidentally, if a further opinion is permissible, some one of 
these functional subjects could well be carried to just as thorough 
an exhaustiveness as time permits. It makes little difference 
whether it be metering, amplification or protection or something 
else as long as it goes as far as current literature and current 
thinking have gone in that one specialty field. The method by 
which engineering industry improves its practises and its econo- 
mics is the crucial thing to incorporate and this ean be done by 
the through-to-the-end analysis of some appropriate field. Take 
the function of protection for example. It involves lightning, 
grounding, fusing, relaying, insulation coordination, circuit 
breakers, shielding, flux control, reactances, stability, unsym- 
metrical vectors, arresters, traveling waves, inductive coordina- 
tion, electrolysis. Anyone would have difficulty in suggesting a 
better way to add zest and comprehensiveness to electrical educa- 
tion than to place it on such a functional basis, especially if the 
project idea is employed to carry analysis to finality. 

Reverting then to the topic of the paper, the plea is made that 
the curricula be studied as suggested by Professor Lovell. That 
little stress be placed on statistical data. That the bulk of the 
effort be devoted to disclosing the objective and the motivating 
purpose of each subject and the course as a whole. That the 
prescribed courses be so surveyed and recorded as to indicate 
clearly whether the so-called fundamental content would fall 
under a horizontal or vertical category. That a measure be 
established in advance to determine what are the common 
denominator fundamentals of electrical power, transportation 
and communication. That the content of each course be tested 
to determine the extent to which it includes these fundamentals 
and excludes other material. Such a procedure might succeed in 
silencing the accusation from alumni and industrial employers 


that colleges ‘‘specialize too much and do not stress the funda- 


mentals.”’ 


W. W. Lewis: Engineering graduates are absorbed through 
three main channels: the large manufacturing companies, the 
large public utilities and miscellaneous small manufacturing 
companies, public utilities and industrial plants. The first two 
groups maintain more or less extensive training courses to equip 
the graduate for the requirements of the particular company, and 
this training may be broad or special, depending on the extent 
and activities of the company. The main requirement of the 
graduate for these groups is a broad training in the fundamentals, 
such as physics, mathematics, chemistry and a-c. and d-c. ma- 
chinery. The third group requires the same broad training plus 
a specialized training, which will fit the graduate for immediate 
usefulness in the company or industry by which he is employed. 

Since very few know until very shortly before graduation in 
which group they will be placed, obviously it is necessary to give 
all students the broad fundamental courses plus’ a number of 
specialized courses. The specialized courses have the advantage 
that principles are more readily understood and become more 
interesting when connected with a specifie application. Interest 
in a special course may guide the student to seek employment in a 
particular industry. Specific knowledge applicable to an industry 
will help the student to swing into his work, even though the 
course may have been brief and the knowledge gained meager. 

\t follows that on account of the indefiniteness of the ultimate 
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industrial destination of the student, the college is obliged to 
teach a diversity of subjects. It would be impossible to arrive at 
more than a general agreement as to the relative importance of 
the various subjects, as those in different industries are bound 
to have different points of view and the colleges themselves are 
subjected to local considerations. 


We agree that the subject of electronics is becoming increas- 
ingly important and should be given a place in all electrical 
courses. Personally, we would favor the elimination from the 
electrical course of surveying as unnecessary. Foreign languages 
could also be eliminated, as the courses are usually too inade- 
quate to be useful. Otherwise, practically all of the courses listed 
in Tables I and II are desirable. 


Philip S. Biegler: At the conclusion of Professor Lovell’s 
paper he makes the statement that suggestions from practising 
members of the profession would be very helpful in the formula- 
tion of electrical engineering curricula. With this same idea in 
mind the College of Engineering of the University of Southern 
California organized an Advisory Committee made up of promi- 
nent engineer-executives of this vicinity somewhat over a year 
ago. This committee has made a study of engineering curricula 
of the College of Engineering during the past year, meeting for 
two hours about every two weeks. We feel that the Advisory 
Committee has and is contributing a very valuable service in 
making a critical study of curricula and methods of instruction 
at this university. In general, these men agree that specializa- 
tion in engineering instruction should be minimized and that our 
six curricula in engineering should be made as much alike as 
practicable. This is, of course, in line with present trends in 
engineering education. They believe that the training in English 
for engineering students is still inadequate. As one of the mem- 
bers put it: ‘““Not all engineers use calculus in engineering practise, 
but they all do use English.” 


The Committee recommends the inerease in training in 
economies and economic aspects of engineering. It doubts the 
justification of such a course (which might be called a specialized 
course) as power plant design. It recommends that rather than 
courses in structural design on reinforced concrete, other students 
than civil engineers take a single course in design: dealing with 
wood, steel, and conerete. Our electrical engineering department 
has developed a four unit course in electronics or ‘‘high fre- 
queney’’ with the idea that this is a fundamental course and not 
specialized. 

Alfred H. Lovell: The 16 hours of ‘‘fundamentals’’ quoted 
by Mr. Morehouse include: 


Principles of electricity and magnetism............ 4 hours 
Direct current apparatus and cireuits.............4 hours 
Alternating current apparatus and circuits... .... .8 hours 


so that perhaps only 6 hours is confined to dynamo electric 
machinery while 10 hours is general. Even our transmission 
course (electromechanics-4 hours) is based on the general equa- 
tion of the circuit with the examples taken from both the power 
and communication fields. Thus Mr. Knowlton’s pithy com- 
ments on the names of courses are amply confirmed. 

Obviously economic principles could be applied to other types 
of installations than to power plants but where will the teacher 
find in the current technical literature a body of data covering 
installation and performance costs, maintenance, depreciation, 
rates, ete., comparable to that given for the power field? 

I believe that Mr. Morrow’s criticism is very just,—our tech- 
nical layout is antiquated. However the situation is not as bad 
as it appears. Here again names of courses are misleading. I 
think the majority of our so-called machine design courses really 
cover studies in heat storage, transfer and dissipation, field 
mapping and calculation, ete. We still offer electric railways 
because our Transportation Department requests it. Still I 
do not see how we can teach “the latest and best theoretical 
principles” without some proper ground work. How will a 
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student appreciate that any theory is latest and best without a 
contact with the orderly development in that field and an ap- 
preciation of the economic factors that forced improvement 
and new design? Since the latest theory is very likely to be 
closely related to laboratory research there is also a serious 
limitation of laboratory equipment. . Perhaps not half of our 
laboratories possess a cathode ray oscillograph. We now can 
bring the student interested in transmission through a well 
rounded foundation plan to a knowledge of the main elements of 
control, relaying and fault elimination, with ability to use hyper- 
bolic functions and symmetrical components in a simple network. 
I feel that is all that can be expected of a four-year program. 

&+ Mr. Knowlton’s suggestion of a horizontal division of electrical 
phenomena and related equipment is most interesting and start- 
ling. After a fundamental preparation such a plan would offer 
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wonderful opportunities for development and coordination 
through the entire field of electrical engineering. Our course in 
electronics seems to be developing exactly along this line. It 
would appear to call for a complete reorganization of present 
teaching plans into a research plan such as where a new de- 
velopment is carried into all available fields. It would also eall 
for fundamental changes in teaching staff assignments since 
present teachers have been selected largely on account of experi- 
ence in some vertical cleavage of an industrial division. 

I am sure that teaching staffs will give careful consideration 
to the recommendation that fundamental courses should be 
reexamined and retested for broad application. Also much will 
be gained through study of the other carefully considered ecriti- 
cisms and suggestions which have been given in such a fine spirit 
of cooperation. 


Educational Aspects of Engineering and 
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INTRODUCTION 


HALL a common educational program be employed 
as a preparation for engineering and for manage- 
ment, and if so shall it be planned primarily for 

engineers, as in the past, or for managers; or shall there 
be independent programs for each group? In view of 
clear trends of experience—of the movement of engi- 
neers into management—shall we conclude that techni- 
cal engineering has proved to be an effective and suffi- 
cient training at college for those who may later enter 
the field of management? Or, shall we consider it neces- 
sary radically to modify all engineering curricula in 
order to prepare men primarily for management? Or, 
again, and from the same experience, shall we plan 
separately for each? And, having answered this, what 
should the plan be? 

The general subject of engineering education has had 
searching and extensive study during the past fifteen 
years. The first broad study was by Dr. C. R. Mann for 
the Carnegie Foundation! in 1918; the second, by the 
National Industrial Conference Board? in 1928; then 
followed the comprehensive investigation and study by 
Dr. W. E. Wickenden for the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education,’ which was reported, to- 
gether with the recommendations of the Board of the 
Society, in the period 1926-29. The S.P.E.E. study 
covered practically all phases of the subject including 
not only a study of the purely educational aspects, but 
also an analysis of function, salary, and opinion of prac- 
tising engineers. Other studies relating to individual 
aspects—such as functional distribution, salary, ete.,— 
were also reported in this period by various organiza- 
tions; Eta Kappa Nu,* American Telephone and Tele- 
graph,’ American Institute of Chemical Engineers,® 
Purdue University,’ Yale University,’ and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers.’ The latter is a recent, 
very comprehensive statistical study dealing with 
functional distribution and salary of mechanical engi- 
neers. And finally, there has been extensive discussion 
of it all in the literature. Thus, there now exists a 
prodigious mass of material in all stages from raw data 
to carefully thought out conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. As one attempts, by casual study, to form a ra- 
tional opinion regarding educational policy, as this re- 
lates to engineering and management, one is likely to 
become lost. At least this was the writer’s experience. 
Even the carefully framed conclusions and recommen- 
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dations of the S.P.E.E. seem inadequate in certain 
respects, in view of later facts—for instance, those 
brought out by the A.S.M.E. survey; also one wonders 
whether all of the data collected by these various 
agencies are consistent, and, finally, whether the basic 
thoughts underlying proposed educational policy are 
all well taken. A careful study was therefore under- 
taken of the new facts, their historical setting, and of the 
basic views underlying prevalent thought. From the 
perspective thus arrived at, a future educational policy, 
which seems appropriate to the writer, was framed. 
Since there are doubtless many others interested in this 
problem who have experienced a similar confusion in the 
face of conflicting opinion and the great tonnage of un- 
digested data, it seemed in order to present this study. 

The proposed policy turns out to be in most respects 
consistent with the recommendations in the Mann 
Report and the S.P.E.E. Report, and also with those 
particular proposals of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Report which deal with the educational 
program for engineers. There are some respects, how- 
ever, in which important differences do arise. These are 
largely questions of emphasis, some of which are raised 
as a result of the new facts. Yet there is one phase of the 
general problem which does not seem to have been con- 
sidered seriously in previous studies, and that is the 
practicability of an effective training for general man- 
agement in non-technical industry, by other subject 
matter than technical engineering. This possibility is 
recognized in the present study. 


FAcTS 


The first step in the study was to ferret out and com- 
pare the major, relevarit facts from the various surveys. 
The summary facts thus indicated, which apply cer- 
tainly to mechanical, very probably to electrical, and 
possibly to most other engineering graduates, are as 
follows: 


1. About one-half of all such engineering graduates by the 
time they have reached 40 years of age, have gone into industrial 
work primarily executive in character. These include two ap- 
proximately equal groups. 


a. Those whose duties have required a substantial technical 
engineering knowledge. 
b. Those whose duties have not required such knowledge. 


2. Only about one-quarter of electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering graduates have remained past 40 years of age in purely 
technical engineering work, involving practically no executive 
responsibility. 

3. The rest, or roughly one-quarter, have gone ultimately into 
work such as teaching, selling and consulting, all of which involve 
dealing with people. 
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4. Those who have gone into work involving executive re- 
sponsibility (group 1) have, on the whole, received greater 
financial reward than those in group (2) whose work has not in- 
volved such responsibility. 

5. Those in general management, specified in (1b), whose 
duties have been entirely administrative and practically non- 
technical, have, on the whole, received much greater financial 
reward than any other group. 


Three extremely important facts of general knowledge 
might be added. 


6. Practically all college graduates, whether engineers or not, 
who have become successful in management, have learned all 
they have known about it, in practise. Formal college training in 
management, in the general sense, has existed only during recent 
years, and in only a few institutions. But it is steadily increasing. 

7. Practically all engineering graduates, whether they have 
gone into some form of management or not, have encountered 
those human relations which are inevitable in the cooperative 
enterprises in which engineers engage. 

8. The great technological progress of the last half century has 
been based, first, upon the extension of scientific knowledge by 
scientists; second, upon the careful and rational application of 
this knowledge to the solution of practical problems by engineers; 
and, third, upon the organization of capital, physical facilities, 
and men for production and distribution, by those in manage- 
ment, 


RETROSPECT 


Industrial management and engineering are twin 
brothers; they have developed together. With a con- 
stantly expanding science and a growing army of engi- 
neers and inventors who applied that science, American 
industry has developed from the simple English patterns 
of the 18th century to its modern, gigantic, highly or- 
ganized branches, all of them interdependent, capable of 
turning out with incredible rapidity and perfection 
steam turbines, electric generators and motors, auto- 
mobiles, radio sets, cigarettes and plastic products. 
During this development, both industrial management 
and engineering naturally experienced a correspondingly 
extensive metamorphosis. The range in responsibility 
and in requisite talent, ability, and knowledge was mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold. This extension of industry was 
upwards, fan-like. The small factories and machine 
shops continued, but there was also tremendous growth 
both in size of organizations and in range of products in 
the expanding industries. This two-way growth neces- 
sarily demanded not only a commensurate increase in 
level of ability to handle merely the larger and conse- 
quently more complex management problems, but also 
a corresponding increase in technical knowledge and 
skill, on account of the ever widening spread in range of 
manufacturing processes and of products, from the 
simplest, well-understood forms to the most technical 
and complicated. In this expanding industry, including 
even those branches of non-technical character, the 
problems of both management and engineering called 
for less and less guess work, and more and more rational 
treatment. 

Under these conditions of growth, the thing which 
might have been expected, happened. Practically all of 
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the conditions were favorable for the engineer to be 
called to management positions. He was geographically 
on the job; his distinguishing characteristies—a scien- 
tific attitude of mind and method of approach—were 
among the foremost requisites, and, moreover, he was 
vitally interested, because he not only understood the 
processes and the products, they were his creations! 
Hence by normal growth and evolution many engineers 
have come into administrative positions. 


What has been the past relation of education to man- 
agement? To what extent has engineering training been 
appropriate and adequate for management; to what 
extent, essential? Formal college training in industrial 
management is of recent origin, and hence has had very 
little, if any, influence in determining the present 
personnel in management. On the other hand, the 
character of engineering education undoubtedly has 
influenced it. How much, relative to the influence of 
other existing forms of education, is not altogether 
clear. For instance, whether the number of engineering 
graduates engaged in industrial management, con- 
sidered in its most exclusive sense, is a larger percentage 
of all engineering graduates than the corresponding 
figure for graduates of other courses, is not definitely 
known to the author. But that there are large numbers 
of the latter in industrial management is a well-known 
fact, and this should not be lightly dismissed in any 
comprehensive review of the relation of education to 
management. However, it is certain that a large per- 
centage of engineering graduates are in industrial man- 
agement positions of one form or another, and par- 
ticularly in both those which require technical knowl- 
edge, and those which, although not requiring such 
knowledge, are more or less terminal positions from a 
line or promotion through the former. There are, of 
course, thousands of positions of these kinds in industry, 
and for these, certainly, engineering training has been, 
at least in part, a logical preparation. Its lacking ele- 
ments have been the subject of many an utterance; and 
unquestionably essential phases of management—such 
as personnel and accounting, for instance—have been 
omitted. Yet it is also an indubitable fact that, quite 
consistent with his characteristic quality of finding out 
how to handle new problems, the engineer has ac- 
quainted himself, at least to a practical extent, with 
these other phases, and has done the job. How appro- 
priate engineering training has been for those manage- 
ment positions for which technical knowledge per se has 
not been a requisite, either directly, or as a stepping 
stone, is largely a matter of opinion. Only this is certain: 
to the extent to which a quantitative method and a 
scientific attitude and approach are requisite or de- 
sirable in management, engineering training is highly 
appropriate. These qualities do seem desirable, and in 
the larger industries, requisite. The engineer’s sequence 
of training and progress has been perhaps not as well or- 
dered as it might have been, nor as it should be in the 
future. However, the point is that in that particular: 
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stage of industrial and educational development, it was 
a logical outgrowth, and it worked, as is attested by the 
growth of American industry. 

In relatively recent years there has been a growing 
recognition in the educational policy of engineering col- 
leges, of the all-pervading fact that the majority of 
engineering graduates have gravitated ultimately to 
some form of management. This recognition has 
largely taken the form of adding appropriate electives 
to the regular engineering curriculum, and in setting up 
new courses under such headings as industrial engineer- 
ing, engineering administration, etc., in which the essen- 
tial core has been engineering. This has been in accor- 
dance with the recommendations both of the Mann 
Report and of the 8.P.E.E. 

But there has also been a rapidly growing philosophy 
which would not recognize the essentiality of technical 
engineering subject matter in college preparation for 
general industrial management. It holds that a scien- 
tific attitude and rational method of analysis, which are 
recognized both as essential and also as characteristics 
of engineers who have succeeded in management, can 
be developed on some other subject matter than engi- 
neering. This general idea has not yet, to the writer’s 
knowledge, taken full-fledged practical form, unless 
some of the business administration courses are so re- 
garded; but it is being reflected in the gradual deletion 
of technical engineering matter from such courses as 
mentioned above, and the substitution of general 
management studies. So the presumably more direct 
and certainly less exacting college approach to manage- 
ment is gradually being set up. 

The financial reward for technical leadership has 
been less than that for general managerial leadership. 
According to the statistics, the man who has been able 
to “run” things—to coordinate human activities effec- 
tively and to judge soundly, toward definite objec- 
tives—has been valued more highly by leading execu- 
tives than the man whose natural talents have been in a 
technical vein. Moreover, according to the facts, even 
those who could manage men and things in technical 
activity have received less financial reward than those 
in ‘general’? management, in which technical engineer- 
ing knowledge per se is either not essential or is alto- 
gether secondary. Going still further, those who have 
remained in purely technical work with no executive 
responsibility, have been the most poorly paid. On the 
face of it, then, it would appear that in some funda- 
mental way, mere association with technical matters 
relegates one to a lower stratum in financial reward. 

However, that it has been so in the past should not be 
accepted as the establishment of an eternal fact. Ran- 
dom play of tremendous forces out of equilibrium have 
been the. order of the day, and we must be wary in 
drawing conclusions from experience of such a character. 
But the clear implication is that something is wrong; 
technical engineering leadership has played too impor- 
tant a part in the past and obviously will be too much 
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needed in the future, to be now overlooked and smoth- 
ered into insignificance under our intense enthusiasm for 
industrial management, which it largely created. It is 
not a question of merely giving such leadership its due; 
simply we should be stupid trustees, indeed, to the next 
generation if we created a problem for it by letting the 
present trend slip ahead unabated. Our first problem 
in this connection is to try to understand the past 
better. It is complex enough, but a thoughtful review 
does indicate, here and there, a rational thread running 
through it all. 

Supply and demand, as it relates to the present sub- 
ject, seems to be one such thread. In the mad rush 
ahead, there has been a greater relative scarcity of 
managers, for whom no forma! college training facilities 
had existed, than for technical leaders, for whom such 
facilities had been abundant. But scarcity for that 
reason, it should be observed, was only an accident; it 
was not a scarcity of natural management talent. The 
apparent result has been that much, but fortunately not 
all, of the best engineering brains necessarily has been 
conscripted for difficult service as pilots through these 
new and uncharted management areas. Thus the 
pressing and urgent demand during this industrial 
development era for men to fill administrative positions, 
dug deep into the upper levels of engineering ranks. 

If much of the best brains turned to management, 
and, moreover, if there yet continued to be a scarcity of 
management ability, it is not at all surprising that this 
should be reflected in financial reward. By and large, 
if those who entered management could do the technical 
work the others were doing and were also capable of 
managing, were they not more valuable? Undoubtedly; 


to the extent that this was so. If they were better all- 


round men, naturally they could earn more. 

On the other hand, the group of engineers who have 
remained in purely technical work—comprising about 
one-quarter of all engineering graduates—have been 
poorly paid relative to all others. This can probably be 
justified. What is the function of those who remain in 
purely technical activity, with no administrative re- 
sponsibility whatever, and who are not technical 
leaders in the above sense? Routine technical activity. 
They have learned how to make certain routine calcula- 
tions, drawings or tests, or to operate some machinery, 
and they do these things day after day in a routine and 
satisfactory manner. Their work is important—indeed 
the execution of such tasks is obviously essential. The 
point is that a four-year college education is hardly a 
necessary prerequisite to such tasks. Those who have 
remained in such positions are, for the most part, those 
who have not possessed the requisite qualities of a suc- 
cessful engineer; and doing the work merely of a trained 
technician, they have been paid accordingly. 

However, there is one element in this financial reward 
matter which does not fit in so well. Creative, technical 
engineering leadership has not been appropriately re- 
warded. There are two sides of technical leadership. 
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One is technical management, which administers the 
day-to-day technical processes of operation, design or 
calculation. The other is creative, professional leader- 
ship in technical matters. In this leadership is that small 
group of 10 per cent or so of scientists and engineers who 
are identified by creative achievement. They are the ones 
who conceive the new technical possibilities—who can 
see through the technical mists which blind most of us; 
who thus provide the radically new concepts and meth- 
ods, whether they be new forms of machines or struc- 
tures, new ways of building these, or new principles and 
methods of predicting performance. These things are 
absolutely indispensable to technological progress, in 
the same sense that the products of creative, profes- 
sional leadership in management are absolutely indis- 
pensable. One whose head is a fountain of creative ideas 
is thus a technical leader, even if he cannot himself do 
much toward putting them into practical or material 
form. If he can, he is simply that much more valuable 
as a leader. The one quality rounds out and supple- 
ments the other. Either may predominate in equally 
valuable men—valuable as measured in terms of 
achieved results. Both functions are professional in 
character and are complementary in relation to each 
other, and should therefore be regarded more nearly 
on the same basis so far as reward is concerned than they 
have been. It is a matter of fairly general knowledge, 
which the surveys have confirmed, that this phase of 
technical engineering leadership has not been, on the 
whole, appropriately rewarded. This state of things 
in which commensurable achievements are not weighed 
in the same scales does not fit well into any rational 
picture. Emerson said, ‘“Money, which represents the 
prose of life, and which is hardly spoken of in parlors 
without an apology, is, in its effects and laws, as beauti- 
ful as roses. Property keeps the accounts of the world, 
and is always moral. The property will be found where 
the labor, the wisdom and the virtue have been.”’ One 
wonders where he got his data. 

However, there is a very definite, favorable trend in 
policy about these matters in some of the large indus- 
tries, even if this is not reflected in the surveys; so there 
are indications that creative, technical engineering 
leadership is beginning to approach its proper estate. 
But one wishes to see this favorable trend spread about 
more rapidly. 


Thus looking back over the development of indus- 
try with the purpose of understanding the relation which 
has grown up between engineering and management, 
one discerns among other things, that the reason why 
engineers have trended in such numbers toward posi- 
tions of administrative responsibilities in industry is not 
alone that they acquired technical knowledge at college. 
This, of course, has had its important influence, but the 
things which seem to have had a predominating in- 
fluence are: (1) a pressing demand for managers in the 
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rapidly growing industry; (2) the absence of any source 
of graduates formally trained in the fundamentals of 
management; (8) engineering graduates have possessed 
one of the requisite qualities of capable management— 
a scientific and utilitarian attitude of mind and an 
analytical method—even if their formal college training 
has lacked almost completely any consideration of the 
fundamental aspects of management; (4) they have 
been directly interested, geographically on the job and 
thus readily available; and, of outstanding importance, 
(5) they have been resourceful and able to acquire in 
one way or another, the necessary additional knowledge 
and ability for adapting themselves successfully to 
management. 

One sees, in addition, an extremely wide range in 
industry, from the highly technical, on the one hand, 
to the practically non-technical, on the other; and con- 
sequently a correspondingly wide spread in the technical 
educational requirements for management throughout. 
the range. 

And finally, one finds that financial reward has been 
distributed in a reasonably rational way, with one 
glaring exception. It seems reasonable that engineers 
at the top in general management should receive higher 
reward than those at the top in technical management, 
and so on down the line; and that those in technical 
management should receive more than those in routine 
technical activity. But it does not seem reasonable that 
creative, technical leadership has not ranked more 
nearly on a par, throughout the range, with creative, 
managerial leadership. This, coupled with the creation 
of attractive courses leading presumably more directly 
to management, is rapidly removing incentive for the 
best minds to take technical engineering courses. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


When we orient ourselves in the direction of present 
trends and follow out those few clearly discernible lines 


from the past, they seem to lead to certain fairly definite 


indications. The foremost of these is that the future will 
have no less need than the past for leadership both in 
the scientific and technical fields of engineering and in 
management. On the contrary, the need will probably 
be greater; everything is getting more complex; each 
year it is becoming more difficult to see from one end 
to the other of this growing, technical-economic-social 
crazy-quilt with such thousands of complicated, over- 
lapping and changing patterns. Trained minds for 
leadership will be all the more essential. Inventors must 
more and more have advanced scientific knowledge; 
the cream of invention has already been skimmed from 
the more obvious aspects of science, and therefore inven- 
tions will unquestionably become, in increasing mea- 
sure, the product of scientists and engineers. The real 
leaders in technical engineering must also be more 
thoroughly trained in the basic sciences and in the 
rational applications of scientific principles to practical 
problems. Moreover, they must have a better compre- 
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hension of the human aspects of their job; they must 
learn to deal more effectively with other people, for it is 
a part of their job. And leadership in industrial man- 
agement must likewise become broader in its outlook, 
more scientific in its knowledge and more rational in its 
approach to general management problems. In a word, 
all professional leadership—not excluding law, banking, 
the clergy and the rest—must broaden its outlook, per- 
ennially develop its scientific base and improve its art; 
else, in the inexorable advance of complexity, the leaders 
will become even less able than they are now to see 
across the boundaries. We have all taken hold of the 
technological bull’s tail, and it is too late to let go; in- 
stead we’ve got to plan pretty quickly how to guide 
this brainless, powerful brute toward a rational objec- 
tive, or he will distribute us prostrate over the terrain. 

Another indication is that the same forces which have 
moved engineers into management will continue to do 
so, in a somewhat modified form, in the future. Much 
of the industry will continue to be based upon engineer- 
ing; and with this and its collateral conditions remain- 
ing, that movement will undoubtedly persist, but with 
modifications in two respects. In the first place it will 
probably be modified by the influx of a new group 
which has not existed during the past growth of indus- 
try, namely, college graduates who have had formal 
training in the fundamentals of general management, 
but who have had little, if any, technical engineering 
training. With the very wide spread of industry itself 
and of function within the larger industries, it is prac- 
tically certain that such graduates, who will not be 
engineers, will be absorbed in those areas of industrial 
management where technical knowledge is not essential. 
Then also there will be the graduates of those existing 
courses which, although still designated as “‘engi- 
neering’’—in most cases properly so—are yet intended 
primarily as fundamental preparation for industrial 
management. Altogether then, there will probably be a 
very large body of graduates, most of them falling under 
the heading of engineers, who will be available, along- 
side technical engineering graduates, for industrial 
management positions. The flow of technical engineer- 
ing graduates to management will therefore probably be 
modified both by the withdrawal from technical courses 
of managerial-minded students, and by a competition 
after graduation which has not formerly existed; to 
what extent, will depend upon whether such manage- 
ment courses have successfully retained those elements 
which engender the method and attitude that have been 
characteristic of engineers, and which presumably have 
been the keynote of their success in management. 

If such elements are retained, then there seems to be no 
reason why in the future those other graduates should 
not comprise a large percentage of those in management. 
The tremendously wide range in type of industry surely 
affords openings in management for men of all degrees 
of technical training. Even in the most technical indus- 
tries there are many administrative positions which 
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require only a very limited technical knowledge; and 
the further up one looks in the organization, the more 
this seems to be so. Take the General Electric Company 
for instance. A former president and a chairman was 
a non-technical man from the shoe industry; the present 
chairman is a lawyer by profession; there has always 
been a large fraction of its administrative officers who 
were not technical men; and many of them, including 
some who were technical engineering graduates, joined 
the organization in middle life. All of this has evidently 
reflected a wise policy, if a successful organization is 
any criterion; but the point to be illustrated is that 
technical engineering graduates are not altogether essen- 
tial in the general management of a highly technical in- 
dustry. Hence, if the colleges do a good job, it seems 
practically certain that, within another generation, 
graduates of engineering-management and other less 
technical courses will figure heavily in industrial 
management. 

However, there is one point to be kept in mind. There 
should be at least some individuals in the high levels of 
general management who have an understanding and 
appreciation of technical matters and a sympathetic 
interest in research. The half-informed business execu- 
tive who disparagingly avers that he can get all the 
engineers he needs at $40 per week, or who naively 
believes that creative processes can be put on a mass 
production basis, is a misfit in modern industry. Such 
views, fortunately, are gradually passing. There should 
be general management leadership which thoroughly 
understands and has a sympathetic interest in technical 
progress. This can come most effectively from form 
technical leaders. anares 

What is the future for technical engineering gradu- 
ates? Are they doomed? Not at all. On the contrary, 
their estate should become as attractive as any, if 
industry and the colleges adopt wise policies. There are 
two important phases of management which will 
indubitably be reserved almost exclusively for them; 
and, in addition, all other fields will be open to them 
just as they have been in the past, except that the com- 
petition will be more keen. One reserved field is tech- 
nical administration which has always served as a 
stepping stone to higher levels. The other, and alto- 
gether foremost, is the creative, professional guidanceand 
administration of technical and scientific progress. In 
this, which obviously is one of the most important man- 
agement functions in society, one must be capable not 
only of creative technical leadership, as already dis- 
cussed, but, in addition, be able to guide and manage 
others; in other words, be capable of management in a 
dignified and highly select field. And in this field also 
will be those technical and scientific leaders who may 
not be capable of management in its strict sense. These 
fields afford broad and extensive professional opportuni- 
ties for technical engineering graduates; and adding to 
these fields the opportunity, as in the past, to enter any 
other phase of management, the future possibilities for 
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such graduates can be highly promising. They may be 
in the minority in general management, but they will be 
adequately represented there, and, if all goes well, will 
also be in other enviable positions. 

Thus looking to the future, the indications are that 
there will be even greater need than in the past for 
trained professional leadership in all fields. The same 
forces which have moved technical engineers into man- 
agement will continue, but will be modified both by the 
withdrawal of managerial-minded students from techni- 
cal courses and by the influx of graduates of engineering- 
management and other courses designed primarily as 
preparation for management. The latter graduates 
may preponderate in numbers, if proper elements are 
maintained in their college programs and the general 
estate of technical engineering graduates can be, and, in 
the interest of balanced progress should be, made as 
attractive as any. 


FUTURE POLICY 


Educational policy cannot be logically separated from 
industrial policy; there are too many respects in which 
they are tied together. Most engineering graduates 
enter industry of one form or another, hence engineer- 
ing colleges have always taken into account the require- 
ments of the industrial job. When industry wanted 
graduates who were “‘practical,’’ the colleges built work 
shops and tried to make their courses practical; when it 
changed its mind and insisted rather upon more “‘funda- 
mentals,” they gradually swung in this direction; and 
when it put large numbers of engineers into manage- 
ment, they worked out courses which would be pre- 
paratory to management. Thus any rational educa- 
tional policy must give appropriate recognition to this 
interlocking of interests between the industries and 
colleges. 

Moreover, an educational policy which did not recog- 
nize the often expressed hope that the engineer might 
sooner or later take an active interest in those unsolved, 
complex, social and economic problems which his tech- 
nology has largely created, would surely be inadequate. 


_ What should that recognition be? Sociology, industrial 


history, and more economics? Undoubtedly this would 
be valuable to him if he later took such an active interest; 
but those engineering graduates who have gone into 
business, banking, management, etc., have not done so 
because they have studied these subjects in college; 
forces. of circumstance and, above all, a special type of 
qualification have combined to move them there. And 
in all probability if the engineer ever takes an effective 
hand in the solution of such social problems, it will not 
be because he studied subjects relating to them as a 
major part of his curriculum; for if he did, he wouldn’t 
be an engineer. Something more must be expected from 
education—more than merely providing in addition to 
engineering, a proper balance of courses in sociology, 
industrial history, and the like. It must make such 
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courses stimulating and distinctly purposeful. If they 
are successful in starting the engineer to read and to 
think about such matters with purpose, so that after 
graduation he will continue and thus acquire a full ap- 
preciation of human and economic values, then, in the 
writer’s opinion, education will have done all it can do, 
but nothing more than it should do. 

Another thought which should be stated at this point 
relates to the scope of activity which may be properly 
classified as engineering. The practise of engineering 
has demanded straight thinking and an unqualified re- 
spect for facts. The engineer can find no shelter under 
an alibi. His responsibility is ruthlessly definite. He has 
thus been obliged to exhaust every resource of science, 
all technical knowledge and every power of rational 
analysis at his command, in order to feel confident that 
his designs and predictions were sound. He has not 
done this by virtue of an extraordinary wisdom of a 
biologically unique group of individuals; he has simply 
had to do it in order to endure, and in a sense and toa 
degree that most members of other professions have not. 
Consequently not as many of them have become so 
skilled in scientific method. He deserves great credit 
both for his achievements and his methods, but in the 
interest of keeping our educational feet on the ground 
and without detracting at all from his achievements, let 
us recognize the special cireumstances which have given 
rise to his distinguishing characteristics. Otherwise, our 
inferences may not be sound. 

We may conclude that such characteristics cannot be 
developed by other professions; that engineering is the 
proper trainingefor management, business, finance e¢ al; 
and also that engineering graduates who are successful 
in these other fields are still practising engineering. 
Thus engineering would come to mean everything which 
is done thoughtfully, and would therefore mean nothing. 
Let us keep engineering as engineering; have pride, of 
course, in those engineering graduates who become suc- 
cessful in other professional fields, and perhaps trust 
that by their examples these other professions may be 
graced and benefited; however, when it comes to educa- 
tion, let us not be too presumptuous in our advice to 
other professions; let their schools introduce engineering 
content or method in their curricula if they wish to do 
so, but let us not try to stretch the engineering curricu- 
lum over the whole domain. 

It has already been stretched to the breaking point in 
its affiliation with management. Here we have a per- 
fectly legitimate reason for extension; many phases of 
the management of engineering enterprises logically can 
be, and certainly are, regarded as engineering. But as 
we approach general management, the engineering 
aspects gradually diminish, and in the limit, engineering 
per se has vanished. An engineer may be on the general 
management job using methods and habits of mind he 
acquired in engineering practise; but he is no more 
practising engineering, as the writer conceives it, than 
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is his brother engineer who went into banking; or than 
the lawyer who went into management is practising 
law. The one is still an engineer, and the other still a 
lawyer; but their new function is neither engineering nor 
law. It is general management. 


* * * * * 


Some general observations should now be stated re- 
garding college educational process, as the writer views 
it. This is venturesome, because he is not qualified as 
either a professional educationist or psychologist, and 
may therefore violate technical terminology and per- 
haps more; but it seems necessary, for the purpose in 
hand, to state in a layman’s terms the more or less dis- 
tinct phases of educational process as they appear to 
him. There are thus five phases, as follows: 

1. The first relates to the process of acquiring factual 
and definitive knowledge. One learns for instance, the 
factors in the “flexure” formula in mechanics; the 
definition of “marginal utility’; that Disraeli was an 
English statesman; that the base of napierian logarithms 
is 2.718; that inertial reaction = mass X acceleration. 
It is the process of building up one’s mental encyclo- 
pedia. It is essentially a memory matter. 

2. The second has to do with that type of reasoning 
in which the student is led, step by step, through logical 
processes either by a teacher, or by a text book. His 
part in this particular phase of his journey through the 
educational forest is not to move precariously along a 
trail which is only blazed; instead he rides on an educa- 
tional sight-seeing bus over a modern, concrete highway 
of which even the curves and grades are reduced to a 
minimum. His only responsibility is to take due note 
of the scenery, and of the announcer’s comments as he 
rides along. For instance, he may be thus escorted 
through the logical development of the “flexure” formula; 
of the theory of “marginal utility,” or of the vector repre- 
sentation of alternating currents. This process is one 
of civilization’s necessary short-cuts. In order to reach 
the frontier of new things, to acquire on the way an 
acquaintance with the methods used there, and yet 
have a reasonable portion of one’s life still available for 
professional activity, some such rapid transportation 
seems absolutely necessary. In the process one learns to 
follow logically and to retrace the steps; one’s mental 
muscles are developed somewhat, but they do not be- 
come sturdy and of good form by purposeful exercise 
under their own power; instead, they are massaged. 

3. The third phase is the process of acquiring skill in 
manipulation. For example, one develops skill in alge- 
braic transformations; in numerical calculation from 
formulas by the slide rule; in operating a machine; or in 
carrying out an experiment. It is a discipline in pro- 
cedure. 

4. The fourth phase relates to that type of reasoning 
in which the student himself takes the initiative. He 
establishes the trail. The objective may, at first, be 
defined for him, and perhaps its general direction and a 
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few landmarks may be indicated; but he presses through 
alone. In clearing away the undergrowth, in fording or 
swimming the technical streams which cross his path, 
in retracing his steps for a new start when he encounters 
an impasse, he.not only exercises his mental muscles in 
worthy activity and stretches them to the elastic limit, 
but also develops his sense of direction and his power of 
discerning helpful landmarks. Each successive trail 
thus established by him increases his pioneering powers; 
and presently he will be able, if it is in him, to blaze his 
own trail through new areas to new objectives. The 
S.P.E.E. Report says: 


A besetting danger in engineering education is that our effort 
to maintain a high standard of work, if misdirected, may lead us 
to prefer efficient routine to less certain but more educative self- 
directed effort. 


5. The fifth has to do with the establishment of a 
natural continuity between the development of the 
individual at college and after college. The branches 
of a truly educational program will neither terminate in 
dead ends here and there during the college course, nor 
be chopped off at graduation. Instead, they will feed 
primary educational stems which will both continue and 
expand beyond graduation as long as the individual is on 
the ascending slope of his professional career. However, 
the extension of such stems after graduation is extremely 
difficult unless the student has already begun to extend 
them under his own steam befare graduation. He must 
develop under guidance both the desire and power to 
extend them. The college can plan them and give him 
guidance; but he has to develop them. He cannot be 
expected to do this unless his course work is definitely 
planned with this general idea in mind; unless the idea 
receive continued emphasis, especially in the last two 
years, by repeated reference to the relation between his 
present studies and those which he will pursue after 
graduation. This means, then, first of all, a competent 
leader as a teacher; and secondly, not only a well bal- 
anced curriculum for the purpose, but, in addition, a 
plan obvious to the student, according to which every 
branch of study feeds one of the general educational 
stems which are to project and expand beyond grad- 
uation. 


The underlying thought here is clearly recognized in 
the S8.P.E.E. report: 


Money costs, the mating instinet and the time demanded for 
making adjustment to practical life, tend to set a time limit to 
education as a formal, scholastic process and to push a growing 
and important part of it over into the early years of productive 
life. This principle should be frankly accepted in engineering 
education by recognition of the fact that the process is divided 
into scholastic and post-scholastie stages. 

In this connection we would reaffirm our view that the proper 
time for specialization is after the undergraduate course, and 
that in a majority of cases specialization must accompany active 
experience rather than take the form of a further discipline in 
college. The provision of effective continuation education for 
this period remains one of our most urgent problems. 
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The great importance of establishing such educational 
stems, however, seems to the writer to demand much 
greater emphasis and definite planning. 

Of the foregoing five phases, probably the first three 
are essential in the preparation for engineering work of 
any character; they are sufficient, it would seem, for 
routine technical activity, but the last two, in addition, 
are absolutely essential to progress toward any highly 
professional goal. If they are omitted at college, as they 
largely are, the graduate is obliged to provide them 
somehow after graduation, or else not reach the goal. 
It is probably a fair statement that not one out of 
twenty-five students is consciously forming an organic 
educational structure in his mind, as outlined in phase 5. 
They think that purposeful study and reading normally 
end at graduation. To correct this situation—to pro- 
vide phases 4 and 5—is, in the writer’s opinion, the 
foremost problem confronting pre-professional educa- 
tion. This is particularly so in engineering and manage- 
ment courses, because, unlike law and medicine, stu- 
dents have, as a rule, only four years of formal training. 

The specific numbering of these five phases is not 
intended to imply that they should normally follow each 
other in practise in that order. On the contrary, they 
should largely run parallel. 

Turning more specifically to the engineering-manage- 
ment aspects of educational policy, those students who 
would come within the scope of our subject can be 
classified, for the purpose here, under four divisions ac- 
cording both to natural qualifications and to appropri- 
ate education. It may still be very difficult practically 
to identify these groups completely, but they exist 
nevertheless, and every effort should be made to learn 
better to identify them. They are as follows: 

Sub-Professional Group. Those who are primarily 
qualified by nature to carry out assigned tasks, either in 
technical work or in routine supervision. These com- 
prise certainly one-half, probably more, of all college 
students which come under the scope of our subject. 
They comprise not only those whose intellectual quali- 
fications limit them to such activities, but also those 
who don’t want to do anything else. There are people 
of high intellectual ability who shrink from responsi- 
bility of any kind, or who are misfits, or who are plain 
lazy. They all seem to share a common level of activity 
with those who can’t do more. 

In accordance with the S.P.E.E. recommendations,” 
the educational program for this group, excepting the 
misfits and the lazy ones, should be that of the technical 
institute, which recognizes primarily the first three 
phases. 

Professional General Management Group. Those who 
have outstanding natural powers of leadership and 
understanding, but relatively little technical leaning. 
This group may be expected to fill a portion of those 
positions of industrial and business administration— 
i.e., general management—which do not require techni- 
cal knowledge. 
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Just what their educational program should be is a 
question which is largely outside the writer’s knowledge. 
However, they must be well educated men of reason- 
able culture; hence it is safe to say that there should be 
at least two—possibly three—stems: a cultural, and a 
social and economic, and possibly a slim technical one. 
The experiment of training men directly for general 
management is an interesting one, and should be en- 
couraged. One great danger to be guarded against, of 
course, is the idea in student’s minds that such a course 
provides the “royal road’’ to general manager or presi- 
dent. Moreover, if the experiment is not successful, it 
will certainly not be because there were no industrial 
positions which did not require technical engineering 
knowledge; it will be because such courses either were 
not successful with their materials, as engineering 
courses have been with theirs, in developing a scientific 
attitude of mind and method of approach; or because 
the fundamental point was overlooked that most of the 
professional aspects of management have to be learned 
on the job. 

Professional Engineering Growp. Those who have 
outstanding natural talents along technical lines, some 
of whom have, in addition, the natural qualities of 
human leadership. From this group we should expect 
the future technical leaders; to some degree, leaders in 
general management, and, possibly also a few who would 
become actively interested in the larger social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Their program at college should have three stems— 
one main and two auxiliary: technical, cultural, and 
social and economic. The first and main stem should 
bearigorous and thorough technical discipline. It should 
recognize all five phases, and should be framed around 
the basic engineering “‘core’’ referred to in the Mann 
Report, the 8.P.E.E. Report and more recently by 
Dean Kimball;" it should lay more emphasis upon the 
interpretation of fundamental physical laws and their 
application to the solution of illustrative problems than 
upon the memorization and use of standard formulas in 
connection with type form cases; it should continually 
consolidate the gains achieved in all branches, by feed- 
ing them into the main educational stem. For instance, 
in the junior and senior years it should make use of the 
results achieved in mathematics, physics and mechanics, 
not in separate problems in as many classifications, but 
in engineering problems involving all. Past achieve-. 
ment would thus be unified with respect to the main 
purpose. . 

The cultural stem necessarily must be slim. But it 
can be vital, and should be so. Perhaps the most that 
can be expected in the brief time available is to empha- 
size not only the technique of speech and writing 
(phase 3), but also and principally the fundamental 
purpose of most speech and writing—namely, to clearly 
express an idea—and the importance of this in profes- 
sional life; and to engender the habit and desire of pur- 
poseful reading of historical, philosophical and other 
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cultural literature (phase 5). In the writer’s opinion, 
this has not been sufficiently emphasized in the reports 
referred to. 

While the social and economic stem is like the cul- 
tural in two respects, it is nevertheless of relatively 
greater importance. It is like the latter both in that it is 
auxiliary in character and that the general educational 
purpose is the same, 7.e., gradually to establish, in ac- 
cordance with phase 5, the habit and desire of reading 
and thinking in a given field. In this case, however, 
it is about such practically important matters as indus- 
trial history, human relations in industry, sociology and 
economics of engineering industry and business. Taking 
courses in such subjects and letting it go at that is not 
enough; it must all be purposeful. 

The program for the professional engineering group 
also should anticipate that a moderate fraction of’ them 
will take formal post-graduate work either in college or 
in industry. 

Professional Engineering-Management Group. Those 
all-round, capable men who have a definite technical 
leaning and also the natural qualities of leadership. 
This group, after graduation, may be expected to pass 
along the industrial, three-stage separator in which the 
first stage comprises the lower and moderate levels of 
technical activity; the second, technical management; 
and the third general management. Each stage will 
take its toll of men. And again, one would hope that 
some of these would ultimately become interested in 
general social and economic problems. 

Their college program, like that of the professional 
engineering group, should have three stems—the same 
three stems; but there should be a fundamental shift 
in emphasis in two of them. This group should develop 
and retain the engineer’s attitude and his respect for 
quantitative facts and measurements, both because that 
attitude and respect will always be highly useful, and 
also because technical engineering practise will pre- 
sumably constitute his entree to management responsi- 
bilities. However, the latter, being the main objective, 
should be given a corresponding weight in the program. 
Thus the social and economic stem should, it seems, 
receive the same relative weight as the technical stem 
for the professional engineering group. The technical, 
for the present group, should lay relatively greater em- 
phasis on the first two phases; the social and economic, 
on the last two phases. Analytical and pioneering 
powers should be exercised heavily on the subject matter 
of the social and economic stem, so that this will have a 
vital growth after graduation. For illustration, take 
human relations in industry. Can you teach in under- 
graduate courses the professional technique of personnel 
management, or the art of getting along with associates? 
It would seem to be quite hopeless. But you can intro- 
duce the student to fundamentals, and exercise his 
analytical powers on actual personnel problems—all 
with the idea of developing a purposeful and enduring 
interest, and, as Professor E. D. Smith says,” of making 
him “‘sensitive’’ to the lessons of experience. 
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The cultural stem should presumably be the same as 
that for the engineering group. 


SUMMARY 


During the development of industry, engineering and 
industrial management have evolved together. Certain 
phases of management, as the writer views it, have 
actually been a part of engineering; others have not. 
The direct administration of technical engineering 
activities 7s engineering, in the same sense that the ad- 
ministration of personnel and procedure in a legal 
matter is law. However, we should not become con- 
fused; the further movement of engineers from such 
technical management to general management has not 
made the latter become engineering, any more than 
the movement of numerous lawyers also into general 
management has made it become law. It is still general 
management. Engineering and management are thus 
closely related, but all management is not engineering. 

Looking to the past, the facts are that something 
over a quarter of engineering graduates have gone into 
general management; a quarter have remained in 
technical management, which is engineering; a quarter, 
in purely technical activity; and the rest in sales, con- 
sulting, teaching, etc. Those who have gone into general 
management have received the greatest financial re- 
ward; those who have remained in purely technical 
activity, the least. 

Looking to the future, it appears that, on account of 
the rapidly increasing complexity on all sides, even more 
capable leadership, both technical and managerial, must 
be provided for the future. It seems clear also that the 
forces which have moved engineers in such large num- 
bers into positions of executive responsibility—both 
technical and general—will continue in the future. In 
other words, technical engineering graduates, it appears, 
will have the same opportunity as in the past for move- 
ment into such positions, excepting that they will be 
in competition with graduates of courses designed as 
fundamental preparation for executive positions. There 
is a very real danger that both the prospect of a greater 
financial reward, and the less exacting nature of these 
presumably more direct courses in preparation for 
management, will cause many to turn from technical 
engineering courses who are naturally qualified for such 
work, and who will be needed for technical leadership - 
in the next generation. The problem of financial reward 
is one which the college cannot solve; industry must 
do it, not alone to give creative, technical leadership its 
due, but, in industry’s own interest, to prevent the 
source of technological progress from drying up. 

_ For the purpose of defining educational policy, the 
students who fall within the scope of our subject can be 
broken down into four divisions: a sub-professional 
group, and three professional groups, namely, engrneer- 
ing, engineering-management, and general management. 
The educational program for the sub-professional group 
should be that of the technical institute. It should 
recognize primarily the first three phases of educational 
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process—the acquisition of factual and definitive 
knowledge; the development of technique in manipula- 
tion and procedure; and the understanding of basic 
theory. The programs for the professional groups, on 
the other hand, should recognize all five phases, and 
should emphasize particularly the last two—viz., the 
exercise of analytical and pioneering powers; and the 
development of primary educational stems, and of the 
power and desire to extend and expand them after 
graduation. It is around these stems that the results 
of purposeful study and experience will be struc- 
turally articulated. The professional groups, it seems, 
should all have the same three stems: (1) cultural, 
(2) social and economic, and (8) technical. Merely the 
emphasis would be appropriately different. 

The present inability completely to classify all stu- 
dents according to natural aptitudes should not dis- 
courage us. Such a classification is now possible to a 
limited degree. In any case a division is made; boys 
actually do choose to be engineers, lawyers, managers, 
etc., and college courses are set up to train them. A 
rational solution of the educational problem, it seems, 
can be approached only as we learn progressively to 
sift out types during the lower educational stages, and 
somehow help the individuals to find their way into 
educational programs and activities along the lines of 
their natural aptitudes. 

In a summary word, let us recognize the necessity of 
providing appropriate educational preparation for 
industrial management; but in our enthusiasm for this, 
let us not misinterpret past experience and thus fail to 
recognize another equal necessity; we must also provide 
both an appropriate educational preparation and a 
promising outlook for technical engineering leadership. 
Its contributions to technological progress surely be- 
speak a greater recognition than it has had. But mere 
justice is not the point here. It is a question whether, 
by a stupid perversion of emphasis now, we shall en- 
cumber the next industrial generation with the problem 
of a dried up source of technical engineering leadership. 
Wide publicity of the new facts regarding attractive 
salaries in management, and the continued establish- 
ment—proper as this may be—of less exacting courses 
leading to management, will, it seems, inevitably dis- 
courage the more capable men from choosing technical 
engineering courses. The solution is not to suppress the 
facts or to discourage management courses, but for in- 
dustry to recognize the situation, as some are beginning 
to do, and appropriately reward technical engineering 
leadership; in other words, to make such leadership a 
worthy and promising goal on its own score, and not 
merely as an entree to general management. 
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Discussion 


R. E. Hellmund: The study by Professor Doherty of the 
educational aspects of engineering and management brings out 
a great many very interesting facts and conclusions, practically 
all of which coincide closely with my own experience and observa- 
tions in my work with the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. I wish to emphasize in particular the point 
that our enthusiasm over the fact that in the past our engineering 
education has turned out personnel suitable for industrial 
management should in no way lead to a diminution of the engi- 
neering phase of the undergraduate program in an attempt to 
provide at the same time the education necessary for managerial 
work. Undoubtedly the undergraduate program should have the 
three stems mentioned in the paper; namely, technical, cultural, 
and social and economie, and I am confident that no mistake will 
be made in always placing the main emphasis on the technical 
phase and giving merely enough of the cultural and social and 
economic to arouse the interest of the students in these subject 
matters. The fact that only 25 per cent of the engineering 
graduates remain in purely technical work after the age of forty 
should not result in our overlooking the fact that by far the 
majority of all students during their earlier life, and especially, 
soon after leaving college, are called upon to earry on technical 
engineering; as a matter of fact, the greater part of all engineering 
work, not only of the routine type but also in the more progressive 
and advanced lines, is done by men during their early professional 
life. It would therefore be a great mistake and likely to reflect 
very unfavorably upon the quality of engineering and the techni- 
cal progress made if the technical subjects of the educational 
program for engineers were reduced below a certain necessary 
standard. 

The previous remarks should by no means be taken as indi- 
eating that industry is not badly in need of leaders and mana- 
gerial talent and that educational programs should not take this 
into account. However, in so far as all those men who eventually 
work toward advanced and managerial positions usually earry on 
postgraduate work, either in college or otherwise, the emphasis 
on studies necessary for these positions should be left for such 
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postgraduate work and as preparation for further advancement 
in industrial life. The student after entering industrial life will 
have a much keener appreciation of psychological and business 
problems than can be had in college. Furthermore, he will be in 
a better position by that time to sense whether his natural apti- 
tude is toward purely technical or managerial work and will be 
more able to choose between the various studies suitable for 
either phase of the profession. I would therefore advocate that, 
rather than materially changing the undergraduate courses, 
considerable attention be given to the training of personnel for 
managerial work during the various postgraduate programs and 
to inducing a certain number of engineers to emphasize this part 
of the work during their postgraduate education. 

D. C. Jackson, Jr.: Professor Doherty brings out that the 
really able men in engineering work in the industries are brought 
into management because of their ability and he suggests that 
the greater financial return accruing to these men, especially 
those in general management, is due to the fact that they are in 
management as such. In following the progress of able engineers 
in the industries during the past ten years, my opinion has come 
to be that it is not management per se which brings the larger 
remuneration, but the fact that men of outstanding ability in 
general and broad fields of endeavor are more necessary in 
management than in purely technical work. Asa result, the able 
men who are given managerial duties receive higher salaries 
because of their ability which gives them increased value to the 
industry, rather than merely because they are in management 
instead of purely technical work. 

Professor Doherty is correct in saying that the engineer in 
management work is still an engineer and continues to have the 
engineering trend of thought and to solve the problems he en- 
counters with the logical and keen method of analysis which he 
has aequired in his engineering training and practise, but that 
such an engineer is not doing engineering work. A man doing 
work of this sort is still an engineer, although he is no longer 
actually in the field of engineering. It is this fact that has made 
the engineer particularly valuable in the industries (and in this 
term I include the public utilities, railroads, ete., as well as the 
manufacturing establishments which are frequently classed as 
the “‘industries’’). It is my belief that engineering training will 
continue in the future to be valuable to men having managerial 
duties in the industries based on engineering. There may for a 
time be a trend of students toward courses of business or engi- 
neering administration or management which will carry some of 
our abler students away from the undergraduate engineering 
courses. However it is doubtful whether such courses of study 
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can provide as satisfactory a training as do engineering courses 
in the ‘straight thinking and unqualified respect for facts’’ 
combined with logical analysis, all of which are so desirable and 
necessary in our present-day industries. Jt is my confident 
belief, if the engineering educators continue as progressive as 
they have in the past in eagerly making the engineering training 
particularly effective in the solution of modern problems, without 
sacrificing the sound principles fundamental to engineering, that 
the engineer will prove in the future to be even more valuable in 
both engineering and general management. 

Ernest E. Johnson: I should like to present evidence of one 
point which Professor Doherty has made in his paper, namely, 
that in industry, men for responsible engineering management 
positions are and can be drawn quite largely from among those 
who have made substantial success at technical work. 

For the past ten years I have been with the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, seven years of which have been spent 
in connection with personnel and educational activities. I have 
seen it happen time and again that men who have demonstrated 
a high order of technical leadership have gradually come into 
positions of technical management by that route. 

One man who was very successful in the technical design and 
development of mechanical devices is now engineer-in-charge of 
the Welding Engineering Department and is chairman of all 
welding activities for the entire company, an activity involving 
several millions of dollars annually. 

Another man who demonstrated exceptional ability in the 
highest type of analytical engineering work was placed in charge 
of directing a group of ten or twelve men engaged in power sys- 
tem studies. 

Another, a first-class designing engineer, is now in responsible 
charge of an engineering organization at Lynn, Mass., for the 
design of turbo-alternators. 

Still another, of high talent in general engineering, has been 
placed in the manufacturing department at Schenectady in charge 
of waste and spoilage—an activity which ealls for high leadership 
and which involves all of the manufacturing divisions at the 
Schenectady plant. 4 

And there are many other cases. From this experience and 
from my frequently having acted as a buffer between over-zealous 
department heads on the one hand and the outstanding young 
men on the other, to prevent the latter from leaving technical 
leadership for technical management too early, it is quite evi- 
dent to me at least, that there need be no fear that we will be 
taking away from the field of management by including in our 
engineering curricula a fundamental technical background. 
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ITH but few exceptions, the requirements for 

extreme reliability and the economical use of 

resources in any electric system are diametri- 
cally opposed. It is not particularly difficult to design 
and operate a system to give any practicable degree of 
reliability of customer service, if no consideration need 
be given to the price the customer must pay. On the 
other hand, a system could be designed and operated 
with an overall economy exceeding present values, if 
the service standards were lowered sufficiently. The 
real problem is to obtain the required reliability with 
the maximum operating economy and the minimum of 
investment. 

These ideas are not particularly novel, and it may 
seem at first thought as if there is little to present on 
the general subject of reliability and economy which 
has not already been discussed. However, in the light 
of the experience of the past few years, perhaps the 
need for an excessively high standard of reliability has 
been overstressed; certainly in some cases a rather high 
price has been paid for marginal increments above an 
already rather high standard. Furthermore, the in- 
dustry as a whole has so actively striven for low pro- 
duction cost, that almost every power plant which has 
been built has surpassed its predecessor in this respect. 
Unfortunately, the improvement has usually been ob- 
tained by additional capital investment with its conse- 
quent increased annual fixed charges. It has been 
recognized that the total system economy is a combina- 
tion of investment economy and operating cost and a 
balance has been struck between the two to give the 
lowest overall cost of power. But too frequently, the 
basis for striking this balance has been the expected 
station loading for business conditions such as obtained 
in the decade previous to 1930. With the advent of less 
prosperous times, the baiance was upset and the long- 
time economy for the station suffered. Since it seems 
inevitable that the curve of general business will con- 
tinue to be a series of peaks and valleys, more weight 
should be given that factor in balancing investment 
against operating cost. Perhaps, also, the time has 
come for a more intense study of the important factors 
of transmission and distribution efficiency. 

Accordingly, it seems well worth while to discuss the 
subject in the light of the modified ideas on the relative 
importance of the factors involved. This paper, there- 
fore, will outline the practises of The Detroit Edison 
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Company affecting reliability and economy in the hope 
that by comparison with the facts brought out by other 
operating companies in companion papers, some benefit 
will accrue to the companies represented and to the 
industry as a whole. To prevent the paper from be- 
coming unnecessarily long, only the fundamental prin- 
ciples and major factors in their application will be 
discussed, details of practise being included only where 
they seem particularly pertinent. 


GENERAL. PRINCIPLES 


Stated briefly, reliability of the service furnished by 
The Detroit Edison Company is assured; first, by the 
design and installation of facilities to reduce the proba- 
bility of outage; and second, by a system layout and 
operating procedure based on segregation ana sectionali- 
zation to minimize the effect of an outage. Operating 
economy is secured; first, by the fundamental design of 
each new installation for reasonably low production 
cost; and second, by so allocating the load between 
generating stations that the more economical machines 
carry a greater percentage of the total load in so far as 
the physical location of the load makes this possible. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 


The following description of the system will be clari- 
fied by an inspection of Fig. 1 which shows the geo- 
graphical location and electrical connection of the 
principal production and transmission facilities. The 
Detroit Edison Company supplies electric service to a 
territory of 4,580 square miles in Southeastern Michi- 
gan, the extreme limits of which are mostly included 
within a semi-circle with the City of Detroit as the 
center and the eastern coastline of the state as the 
diameter. This area divides logically into two sections; 
metropolitan Detroit which includes less than 5 per cent 
of the total territory but 76 per cent of the people and 
75 per cent of the power requirements, and the suburban 
area surrounding the city. The load is supplied prin- 
cipally by steam turbine-generators located at four 
power houses with an aggregate installed capacity of 
825 megawatts. Two plants, Delray and Connors 
Creek, are located on the Detroit River within the 
corporate limits of the City of Detroit. The other two 
plants are located in suburban territory; Marysville is 
on the St. Clair River about 50 miles northeast of 
Detroit and Trenton Channel is on the Detroit River 
about 20 miles south of the city. ; 

The city load is supplied at 24 kv. from five major 
switching stations, Waterman, Connors Creek, North- 
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east, Warren and Navarre, and three distributing sub- 
stations, Chandler, Cortland, and Frisbie. Waterman 
(the switching station for Delray) and Connors Creek 
are located at the river’s edge but convenient to large 
industrial areas. Warren and Navarre are located at the 
western edge of the city and Northeast just outside the 
corporate limits at the north. Chandler is adjacent to 
the industrial section on the east side of Detroit, and 
Cortland and Frisbie are close to the geometric center 
of the city. A 24-kv. underground cable transmission 
system ties these city stations together. The Waterman 
Station handles the entire output of the Delray power 
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plant; and Connors Creek switching station the entire 
output of the Connors Creek plant. Northeast is sup- 
plied normally from the Marysville power house over a 
120-kv. transmission system, and Warren and Navarre 
from Trenton Channel in the same manner. Chandler, 
Cortland, and Frisbie are supplied with bulk power at 
24 kv. from the above major switching stations. The 
city load requires the entire output of Delray and Con- 
nors Creek, the bulk of the output of Trenton Channel 
and a goodly portion of the output of Marysville. 
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The suburban load is supplied by the Marysville and 
Trenton Channel power plants from a 24-kv. switching 
station at Marysville and from four 120-kv. to 24-kv. 
step-down transmission stations, Bloomfield, Superior, 
Brownstown, and Monroe, the first three of which are 
on a 120-kv. double-cireuit transmission tower line 
which connects the two suburban power plants. The 
other station, Shelby, shown in Fig. 1 is merely a 120- 
kv. switching station and supplies no load. 
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Table I lists pertinent data on the turbine generators 
and the one-line diagrams of Fig. 2 show the electrical 
connections at the power stations and at typical trans- 
mission stations. 

A small amount of the load in the vicinity of Ann 
Arbor is furnished by hydroelectric generators located 
in stations along the Huron River. The aggregate in- 
stalled generator capacity is only 9 megawatts. 


APPLICATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Reduction in the Probability of Outage. It is the general 
policy of The Detroit Edison Company to be reason- 
ably conservative in the application of facilities on the 
basis that an increased reliability of equipment results. 
In determining the capacity to be installed, the design 
is such that the equipment does not need to be crowded 
to the very limit of its output for a reasonable emer- 
gency. This is particularly true of items such as 
boilers, which are especially affected by overloading. 
For instance, at all of the plants, except Connors Creek, 
the boilers are conservatively rated at maximum plant 
output. This provides an overload capacity which, 
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incidentally, was occasionally very useful in that period 
when it was next to impossible to obtain coal with the 
expected heat content and, as a consequence, the boilers 
could not reach their maximum rating. However, ad- 
vantage is taken in emergencies of the inherent short- 
time overload capacity of certain equipment when it is 
felt that such operation does not reduce its reliability. 
For instance, transformers and induction regulators are 
permitted to operate at higher than their nameplate 
rating for a short-time peak load period in an emergency. 

In general, a voltage insulation standard higher than 
the minimum acceptable, has been adopted because of 
its important bearing on equipment failure. For in- 
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stance, cable insulation is thicker than usual, the bus 
insulators and bushings on transformers and breakers 
are the next higher voltage class, and clearances to 
ground and between phases are greater than the mini- 
mum standards. 

It has been found that a large percentage of the 
trouble on electrical equipment is due to the mechanical 
rather than the electrical features. A study of mainte- 
nance records clearly shows any weak point in the design 
or manufacture of purchased items and the probable 
remedy can usually be suggested. By a close coordina- 
tion among the maintenance, operating, and engineering 
departments, these defects are remedied in new equip- 
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ment by designating acceptable construction for these 
particular features in the purchase specifications. In 
this way, as additional experience is accumulated, a 
specification is evolved which pretty well defines the 
acceptable mechanical construction. This often results 
in forcing the manufacturer to furnish somewhat special 
equipment, but this slight additional expense is entirely 
justified by the improvement in operating reliability 
and reduction in maintenance costs which result. 

Realizing that circuit breakers are by far the most 
hazardous piece of electrical equipment involved in the 
station design, they have been eliminated wherever 
possible, as, for instance, in distribution stations fed at 
24 kv. In these cases, cable and transformer are con- 
sidered as a unit, being switched on the high-voltage 
side of the transformer at the sending station only, with 
no 24-kv. switching equipment or bus at the distribu- 
tion stations. At the indoor 24-kv. switching stations, 
where it is impossible to eliminate breakers, a type with 
a minimum of oil is used on the basis that the real 
hazard is the large quantity of oil in the tanks. At the 
outdoor stations, both 24-kv. and 120-kv., oil filled 
breakers are used of necessity. 

In power house design, two rather important features 
have, it is believed, materially reduced the probability 
of outage of production equipment. One is the use of 
low-voltage d-c. house service for all essential auxiliaries 
and its complete electrical isolation from the rest of the 
station. The small likelihood of trouble on the low- 
voltage system, and the ease with which maintenance 
work can be done with the bus energized, make a service 
interruption highly improbable; the inherently superior 
speed control characteristics of the d-c. motor recom- 
mend it from the ease of operation standpoint; and the 
economic studies indicate that for conditions as they 
exist on the system, based on past records, there is little 
cost advantage for the a-c. The second factor is the use 
of a unit exciting system for each machine, and the 
elimination of the main field rheostats. This allows the 
connections between exciter and machine to be as 
direct as possible and eliminates in this important cir- 
cuit, long connections which introduce additional 
hazard. Furthermore, the excitation system is isolated 
from other circuits which, from their very extent, are 
more likely to give trouble. 

Since no perfection of design can overcome defective 
installation, every effort is made to secure first class 
construction. A rigid inspection and test program in- 
sures that the work is properly done before the installa- 
tion goes into service. 

Reduction in the Effect of Outage. Since it is impossible 
completely to eliminate outage of major equipment no 
matter how much emphasis is placed on reducing its 
probability, the system is so designed and operated that 
failure will have the minimum effect on service to the 
customer. Throughout the system, the layout is such 
that the loss of any one production or transmission 
facility, be it boiler, turbine generator, transformer, 
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transmission line or bus, need not occasion loss of service 
to a customer. This does not mean that there are no 
service interruptions but most of those that occur should 
rightly be charged to the distribution facilities. Ob- 
viously, the different requirements as to character of 
service which are imposed in supplying different classes 
of customers affect the distribution facilities provided. 
Thus for residential loads, voltage regulation is stressed 
but a momentary interruption is not particularly ob- 
jectionable, while for industrial loads, the elimination of 
interruption is considered vital with close voltage regu- 
lation of secondary importance. Accordingly, residential 
load is supplied from a distribution station with two 
or more separate 4,800-volt buses fed radially from 24- 
kv. transmission stations. In case of failure of one 
source, service is interrupted to one bus for a second and 
a half, and is restored by automatic throwover to 
another 4,800-volt bus which is usually fed from a 
different power area. On the other hand, for industrial 
loads, the 4,800-volt bus sections are fed radially from 
different 24-kv. bus sections as before, but the distri- 
bution buses are connected together through reactors and 
a linkage bus so that the loss of one source does not cause 
an interruption but may cause some voltage drop. In this 
case, however, the whole station is fed from one power 
area in order to avoid reducing the impedance between 
power houses by ties through distribution stations. 

At each power house the running reserve in boilers 
and turbine-generators is maintained at all times such 
that if one unit is lost, the remaining units, with the 
relief available from the system over the tie lines, can 
carry the station load. The steam piping is sufficiently 
interconnected so that each turbine can receive steam 
from several boilers. The mechanical equipment, auxil- 
laries, coal handling equipment and the like, are de- 
signed with reserve capacity, or duplicate equipment, 
so that a probable failure does not impose any limita- 
tion on the major equipment, the turbines and the 
boilers. At each transmission station, the transformers 
are operated normally at such loads that in case one 
bank trips out, the emergency rating of the remaining 
banks is sufficient to carry the station peak loads. 


In the electrical system, the principle of electrical 
sectionalization and physical segregation is employed 
rather freely. The degree of sectionalization can best 
be determined by a study of the one line diagrams in 
Fig. 2, which show the electrical connections at the four 
power plant switching stations, at a typical 120-kv. 
city transmission station, Warren, and at a typical 120- 
kv. suburban transmission station, Bloomfield. It is 
evident that in every case a generator or transformer 
can be tripped out without any interruption of service 
to the bus. In the case of Waterman, for instance, the 
load would have to be carried over a reactor until a 
rearrangement of buses could be made. This might 
cause a slight drop in voltage at the bus but that is not 
serious, especially since it is usually compensated for by 
induction regulators at the distribution stations. 
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In all cases it will be noted that the 24-kv. bus can be 
sectionalized in an emergency so that a faulted portion 
can be cut out by protective equipment without shut- 
ting down the complete bus. Since, as stated above, 
any important«load is fed from two or more bus sec- 
tions, the loss of one is not serious. Normally, of course, 
all sections are electrically connected; solidly as at 
Warren, through reactors and an ‘‘equalizer bus’ as at 
Waterman, or through the substations as at the present 
Connors Creek station. Shortly, the new Essex station 
will replace the present Connors Creek switching sta- 
tion, and, as soon as conditions warrant, an ‘equalizer 
bus’”’ scheme similar to that at Waterman will be 
installed. 


At all 120-kv. stations there are two bus sections, 
normally tied together but arranged to separate in case 
of bus trouble. One circuit of each outgoing tower line 
is connected to each bus at the power stations so that 
in case one section trips out only one-half of the lines 
is lost. At each transmission station, except Monroe, 
there are two incoming double circuit tower lines. The 
transmission circuits are sectionalized at each station 
so that in case of trouble, at some point on the line, 
only one of the four lines into the station is out of 
service. 

In the indoor 24-kv. stations, equipment is physically 
segregated where possible. Each bus ‘section is com- 
pletely enclosed in its own bus housing and in some 
cases additional barrier walls separate the sections. In 
the case of the circuit breakers, where there is the 
additional hazard of oil, fire and smoke, even though 
breakers with little oil are used, each group is com- 
pletely isolated in a separate room to prevent the 
possibility of fire and smoke spreading to breakers on 
adjacent buses. At the three outdoor transmission sta- 
tions, Warren, Navarre and Northeast, barrier walls 
are being erected between the 24-kv. buses to prevent 
trouble originating in one section from being communi- 
cated to the adjacent ones. 

Due to the normal operation of all transmission ties 
in pairs, differential protection is used on both the 120- 
kv. lines and the 24-kv. cables, to give very fast clearing 
of a faulted circuit. This minimizes the disturbance to 
the system and eliminates any danger of instability 
between power houses. Recently, bus differential re- 
laying has been installed on most of the 120-kv. and 
24-kv. outdoor buses to give the advantage of rapid 
clearing in case of bus trouble. In the newer 24-kv. 
indoor switching stations, as Chandler and Frisbie, the 
new section of Waterman, and the new Essex Station, 
all electrical equipment is completely enclosed in metal 
housings isolated from ground except through a current 
transformer at one point, and equipped with fault bus 
relaying which again is practically instantaneous. 

As a further means of localizing serious trouble, the 
system is operated on the power area plan. Normally 
each area can carry its own load without assistance from 
the system, the transmission ties acting mainly as 
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emergency reserve. In case a fault is not properly 
cleared by the local protective equipment and the 
trouble reaches serious proportions, the breakers on the 
transmission ties will open, as a last resort, isolating the 
affected section and allowing it to shift for itself, but at 
the same time removing the disturbance from the rest 
of the system. 


System Planning. In planning the installation of addi- 
tional facilities, the criterion for station gapacity is the 
peak load and it must be possible to carry this load with 
a reasonable emergency existing. The probable total 
system load peaks are predicted for several years in ad- 
vance from a study of past performance, the existing 
trend of load increase, national and local business condi- 
tions and other factors which affect load growth. The 
probable loads on individual substations are predicted 
from the same data supplemented by more detail in- 
formation on the plans for industrial expansion or real 
estate development as affecting a particular substation. 
From a knowledge of the probable total system load, 
the probable individual substation loads, the proposed 
changes in load areas and the diversity factor between 
the peak loads of the substations in a given area, the 
peak load on each power house is estimated. 

To determine the firm capacity of the total system, 
the emergency criterion which has been established is 
that peak load occurs when the largest machine is down 
for routine maintenance and the next largest trips out 
due to an emergency. This criterion is reasonable be- 
cause of the necessity for periodic inspection and 
maintenance on turbine generators and is particularly 
so on a large system where the number of generating 
units makes it increasingly difficult to schedule this 
necessary inspection and maintenance work at light 
load periods. In determining the capacity of each plant, 
it is assumed that both the machines out of service are 
located at this one plant, but in this case, the relief 
which is available to that load area from the system over 
the transmission ties is added to the emergency rating 
of the remaining machines to determine the permissible 
_ load on the station. Obviously the firm capacity of the 
system is not the sum of the permissible loads at each 
plant as this would assume several emergencies existing 
simultaneously. Practically, a certain margin is main- 
tained between the predicted peak load on the system 
and the firm capacity of the system in order to be able 
to supply an unexpected load of reasonable proportions 
or to handle a load growth somewhat in excess of 
expectations. j 

The emergency criterion for determining the capacity 
of the transmission station transformers is somewhat 
different because they are seldom down for routine 
maintenance for any length of time. In case of failure, 
the defective unit is replaced by the spare transformer 
available at each station and the bank is back in service 
rather quickly. Hence the permissible load on a trans- 
mission station is determined by the emergency rating 
of the remaining transformers with one bank down. 
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Provision for Reactive Kva. Provision has been made 
in the design of the generators to take care of reactive 
as well as real load. The load power factor on the high 
voltage side of the generator transformers may be as 
low as 82 per cent at times of system peak. By the time 
this is transferred to the generator terminals through the 
rather high transformer reactance and.the effect of the 
transformer excitation is taken into account, the power 
factor is several per cent lower. It is quite possible that 
an 80 per cent power factor generator might be some- 
what shy of reactive capacity in an emergency. Hence, 
in the later units excess reactive capacity in the genera- 
tors has been obtained. 


There are several small synchronous condensers and 
one of 30,000 kva. capacity on the system but these 
were installed mainly for voltage regulation. The large 
unit located at Northeast is available, however, to re- 
lieve Connors Creek generators of some of the wattless 
kva. of their load. The machines in this power plant 
were purchased at the time when load power factors were 
considerably higher than they are today and do not have 
the reactive kva. reserve present at the other plants. 

Fundamental Design for Economy. In power plant de- 
sign, a reasonable operating economy is sought, and 
the newer plants, of course, have considerably higher 
economy than the older ones. Because of the power 
area plan, each plant carries load which varies approxi- 
mately in proportion to the system load with no station 
acting as a base load plant. Consequently exceptionally 
high economies at the expense of increased plant in- 
vestment and possibly greater operating complications 
have not been sought, since they can be justified only by 
assuming base loading. 

Load Allocation. To obtain the most economical 
operation, each load should be supplied from the power 
house which gives the lowest delivered cost of power 
including production and transmission costs. However, 
the ties between the power areas are limited in capacity 
so that the transfer of power from one area to another is 
correspondingly limited. With the scheme of operation 
adopted by The Detroit Edison Company the loads on 
the machines at a plant and on the tie lines into the 
plant must be maintained at such a point that the area 
load can be carried in case one machine trips out. To 
obtain economical loading on the machines, this require- 
ment usually results in the transmission ties being 
loaded below their actual capacity. Furthermore, with 
the plants interconnected by the system network, it is 
not always possible to carry a particular load on any 
one power house because regulation at one plant is not 


entirely independent of the others and in trying to ob- 


tain the desired results at one plant, conditions at the 
others are adversely affected. Hence the method of 
allocation used is a compromise between maximum 
economy and practical operating conditions and is 
based on the station capacity weighted by the produc- 
tion economy and modified to take account of the phys- 
ical location of the loads and the method of operation. 
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In applying the method, the active capacity at each 
plant is divided by the plant coal rate in pounds per 
kw-hr. Then as a first approximation, the percentage 
load on each plant is determined on the basis of these 
weighted figures. A modification is introduced to take 
into account the transmission loss. If this allocation 
does not meet the requirements of practical operation, 
it is further modified to take this factor into account. 
A specific example will explain the method more clearly. 
In Table II recent data for the four plants are listed. 


TABLE II—METHOD OF LOAD ALLOCATION 


Active 


generator capacity Load allocation in 

——_—_—__—_———. Coal rate Col.2 %ofsystem load 

In % in TO 

Plant In mw. of total lb. Pa Col. 4 Approx. Actual 
DGlbay ir eactae. vases VOR rete. 15.3 1 Bd es 98.2 1 Oe Bie 
Connors Creek..... 15022 20 Sah altace 103.2 16.0... -. 20 
Marysville......... 160.2 BD Dehn Mtotks Ol ceri 149.7 PEA aot) 
Trenton Channel...300..... 41.7 DOaeatects 292.1 45.4.>.. 41 
Lotalcs i ntsiaveeausis AUR cto ttre OCS Bo me ae 643.2...100.0....100 


The active installed capacity at each plant is given in 
megowatts in column 2 and in per cent of the total in 
column 8. Column 4 shows the coal rate in pounds per 
kw-hr. Dividing the plant capacity in column 2 by the 
plant coal rate in column 4 gives column 5. Totaling 
these weighted figures and dividing each item by the 
total gives the approximate allocation of column 6. 
This percentage takes into account the effect of differ- 
ences in production costs but does not include the 
effect of transmission loss. It happens that the load 
allotted to Connors Creek and Delray in this case is 
only about 75 per cent or less of the area loads of these 
plants. If the cost of transmitting the balance of these 
loads from the suburban power stations into the city 
load areas is considered, the city plants should carry a 
larger percentage of the total load. In addition, the 
availability of the transmission ties for emergency relief 
would also dictate a greater load on these stations. 
Without going through the detail procedure in this 
particular case, these factors indicated that 20 per cent 
each should be carried on Connors Creek and Delray. 
The actual load allocations are given in column 7. 

The plant economy used is obtained from the records 
of the immediately preceding period. These figures 
apply only for the actual conditions which existed for 
that period but usually the conditions do not vary suf- 
ficiently to make correction necessary. A computation 
similar to the above is made periodically and the alloca- 
tion changed when necessary. The same percentages 
are used regardless of system load because it is felt that 
variation with system load does not offer sufficient 
advantage to compensate for the operating difficulties 
involved, 

At certain power plants there is a variation in economy 
among the machines. In these eases, the combination of 
machines which will give the highest plant economy is 
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preferred, if this does not require some undesirable 
operating condition such as running a unit for an hour 
or two at a time. 


INTERCONNECTIONS 


The only central station interconnection of The 
Detroit Edison Company is that with the Consumers 
Power Company through a 30,000-kva. transformer 
bank and a single 140-kv. transmission line. This inter- 
connection, of course, acts as emergency reserve and 
eliminates the necessity for a certain amount of running 
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(a) Cost in cents per net kw-hr.; 100 per cent = 0.334 
(b) Coal rate in Ib. per net kw-hr.; 100 per cent = 1.184 
(c) Thermal efficiency in B.t.u.’s per net kw-hr.; 100 per cent = 15,780 


Curve 1—Delray Power House 

Curve 2—Connors Creek Power House 
Ourve 3—Marysville Power House 
Ourve 4—Trenton Channel Power House 
Curve 5—Total System 


reserve in génerators. Since the Consumers Power 
Company has a large amount of hydroelectric equip- 
ment, at times of excess water and light load on its sys- 
tem it can furnish dump power at an attractive cost so 
that a certain economy is effected at these times. 
In addition, there is an interconnection with the 
Ford Motor Company through two 30,000-kva. trans- 
former banks. This again acts as running reserve to a 
certain point, but in this case the generating capacity 
consists of steam turbine units so there is no relatively 
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cheap power involved as is the case with the hydro 
plants. 


INSTALLATION OF NEW FACILITIES AHEAD OF LOAD 
REQUIREMENTS 


In general, it has not been the practise of The Detroit 
Edison Company to install new facilities before the load 
has demanded it merely to secure some added operating 
economy. At times obsolete generating equipment has 
been replaced by some of higher economy. But this was 
done primarily because increased generating capacity 
was required at that time. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193! 
YEAR 


Fig. 4—Yeraruy Net Ovurrpvut or Tue Derroir Epison 
Company IN Kw-Hr. 
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On the other hand, where the main reason was an 
improvement in reliability, there have been several 
instances where new substations have been built to 
replace old ones, or old stations rebuilt. The equipment 
in the old stations, principally circuit breakers, was 
becoming obsolete with the growth of the system, and 
there was some question about the ability of the stations 
to operate reliably under the changed system conditions. 
In these cases, the new or rebuilt station had more ¢a- 
pacity than the old but the additional capacity was not 
always essential at the time the change was made. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


Due to its rather indefinite nature, there is no abso- 
lute measure of the improvement in the reliability of 
service which can be directly credited to the production 
and transmission facilities. The average number of 
interruptions per customer, over a period of years, or 
some such criterion might be used, and would indicate 
a marked improvement. But the measure would be a 
truer indication of the improvement in distribution 
facilities than in transmission and production facilities. 
However, a study of the failures of transmission and 
production facilities which have occurred, indicates a 
definite improvement and shows that at the present 
time such failures are of minor consequence in affecting 
the reliability of service to customers. 

A more definite proof of the results in operating 
economy of production can be presented. The curves 
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in Fig. 3 show graphically the improvement in yearly 
production economy for the past decade. Data are 
given for each of the four plants and for the system as a 
whole in per cent of the corresponding value for the 
whole system for 1931. Presented in this form, the 
improvement at each plant and for the system is clearly 
shown as well as the relative efficiencies of the different 
plants. Since the cost of a kw-hr. is the absolute cri- 
terion of success, Fig. 3a shows the production cost in 
this form. This figure includes cost of coal, miscellane- 
ous supplies, maintenance, labor, office and executive 
personnel and such items. Since this value includes 
various factors over which the operator has little con- 
trol, such as the varying price of supplies and labor, a 
better comparison of the actual improvement in thermal 
efficiency which can be credited to the method of plant 
operation is given by the pounds of coal per kw-hr. and 
the B.t.u. per kw-hr., which are shown in Figs. 3b and 
3c, respectively. 

Since the system output and the shape of the daily 
load curve have an important bearing on the cost of 
operation, Figs. 4 and 5 are included. Fig. 4 shows the 
yearly system output in kw-hr. for the last decade to- 
gether with its distribution among the four power sta- 
tions. Fig. 5 shows the load curves for three days in 
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Curve 1—For cloudy weather week day 
Curve 2—For clear weather week day 
Curve 3—For Sunday 


January and February of this year. One is for a cloudy 
week day, one for a clear week day, and the third for a 
Sunday. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the results accomplished, it is felt that the 
fundamental principles followed have been sound. Ex- 
perience has shown that in certain details of design or 
operation, changes can be made to advantage, and, of 
course, are being made as they are discovered. How- 
ever, these modifications are all in the detailed method 
of carrying out the fundamental principles and not in 
the principles themselves. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 888. 


II—Combined Reliability and Economy in 


Operation of Large Electric Systems 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF BOSTON 
BY R. E. DILLON* 


Non-member 


INTRODUCTION 


N the development and operation of a successfully 
managed public utility reliability and economy must 
be based on the particular conditions inherent to the 

locality which it serves. As a result every company’s 
problems must have individual study, and no set and 
fast rules can be established for their solution. How- 
ever, the policies, practises, and experiences of each, are 
helpful in moulding the development of others. 


The business of the utility is founded upon its ability 
to compete successfully with the private plant in relia- 
bility and economy from the standpoints of both 
operation and investment. 


Customers do not always require the same balance 
between reliability and economy and, therefore, a com- 
pany may find it necessary to make some variation in 
its distribution practise in order to compete with a 
contemplated plant at the customer’s location. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


It has always been the policy of The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston to give more con- 
sideration to the factors of safety and reliability of 
service than to obtaining the lowest possible investment 
and operation costs. The few exceptions to the policy 
are in the cases where low cost is considered by the cus- 
tomer to be of more importance than the risk of possible 
interruptions to service. However, the nearer the cus- 
tomer is to the center of power production, the more 
uniform is the balance in these respects, since there the 
balance is set by customers who demand the greatest 
reliability. 

The final plan for the addition of a large block of 
capacity in generating or distributing facilities is the 
result of a compromise between those features that seek 
a minimum of investment outlay, to be obtained by 
simplicity, and those that urge complications designed 
to give a high degree of operating flexibility in behalf of 
reliability. 

Here again it should be pointed out that reliability is 
not necessarily sacrificed in the plan for less total in- 
vestment. On some occasions reliability may be assured 
with smaller total investment by the installation of an 
increased amount of spare capacity using simplified 
equipment and at less cost per kilowatt. 

In line with this company’s policy to give the most 
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reliable service possible at the point of production, 
sufficient capacity is operated to allow the loss of the 
largest turbine in the generating stations, or the largest 
group of tie lines on a single tower line, or the largest tie 
line of a group of tie lines on separate towers, including 
cases where these latter are on the same right-of-way, if 
satisfactorily separated. 

In connection with transmission, it is the policy to 
operate a sufficient number of transmission lines to 
allow the loss of the largest line to those substations 
which supply more than one customer, and also to those 
that supply one customer of sufficient importance to 
warrant it. However, loop service is provided to single- 
customer stations in cases where a spare line is not 
justified, when the location of two or more permits it. 

Substations also are designed so that in case one 
transformer is lost, the load can be carried upon the re- 
maining transformers. Here again an exception must 
be made for the single-customer substation where cheap 
power is preferable to continuity. 

Continuity of service must be provided by keeping in 
service adequate capacity in boilers, turbines, and trans- 
mission lines; and the next concern is to allocate prop- 
erly the load to such generating stations and facilities 
as will give the best efficiency. 

Although spare capacity is installed in substations 
according to the policy which has been outlined, never- 
theless the capacity is operated with regard for the best 
dollar economy. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 


There are two main generating stations located on 
tide water and several small steam and hydroelectric 
generating stations. 

The Charles Leavitt Edgar Station of 158,000-kw. 
capacity is located at Weymouth which is 12 miles 
south of Boston. The L Street Station of 210,000-kw. 
capacity is located one mile south from the center of 
Boston. 

The transmission system voltages range from 110 kv. 
down. A large part of the system consists of under- 
ground cable at 25 kv. and 14 kv. There are two under- 
ground direct ties between the two main stations 
operated at 14 kv. There are underground radial feeders 
at 14 ky. and 25 kv. from both stations to several of the 
substations and some of these can be used for loose 
coupling. 

Two of the four points of interconnection with the 
New England Power Association System complete a 
110-kv. ring around the territory served by the com- 
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pany. This extends from Edgar Station on the south, 
through Walpole, Medway, Millbury, Pratts Junction, 
and Tewksbury to Woburn at the north. At this point 
the voltage is stepped down to 14 kv. and the lines from 
there run underground, through several substations, to 
L Street Station. 


Local areas are served by transformer substations 
along the ring. 


The smaller generating stations are connected at 
various points to the d-c. system and to the a-c. dis- 
tribution and transmission systems. 


There are 116 substations, covering a territory which 
is spread over a radius of 30 miles from Boston. Some of 
these substations are customer-owned. The maps show 
this territory with the location of the generating sta- 
tions and tie lines. 


APPLICATION AND DISCUSSION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


It is possible to predict the requirements of each 
district of the territory with good accuracy by making 
a study of the system area loads over an extended period 
of years. In such estimates due consideration must be 
taken of the effect of the schedules of power rates es- 
tablished from time to time which are aimed to bring 
kilovoltampere closer to kilowatt and also to fill the 
valleys of the load curves. 


The load density of the district served dictates the 
nature of the capacity which may be added, that is, by 
1,500-kva. network vaults, 7,500-kva. semi-automatic 
substations, or larger attended substations. 


The company-owned capacity requirements are 
affected by the interconnections. This comes as a 
result of planning and operating the Edison system 
with the New England Power Association system for 
the most economical mutual results without regard to 
separate ownership. 


Cooperation extends with regard not only to the ca- 
pacity requirements such as total capacity, but also to 
the pooling of spare capacities, to balancing of hydro 
capacity against steam for the purpose of conserving 
storage, to the spare capacity operated for protection, 
to the operation of the most economical units, and to 
the scheduling of apparatus for overhaul. The latter, 
due to the flexibility of rates designed to improve load 
factor, is today becoming a matter worthy of consid- 
eration. 


The policy of always having a spare unit has been a 
factor in determining the size of units to install. Another 
factor is the relation between carrying charges on spare 
capacity and the decreased operating and investment 
charge on the larger units. Against better fuel economy 
and lower labor cost per kilowatt-hour in connection 
with larger units, there is the increased cost due to the 
operation of larger RLAvEDS capacity as a result of using 
larger units. 

All of these opti are affected considerably only by 
the loads which are to be carried a major part of the 
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time. These loads may be determined by a study of the 
load-duration curve. 

On this system the last installation made has 87,500 
kw. in compound capacity. 

The company policy in the past has been to duplicate 
auxiliaries to turbines and boilers, making many con- 
nections between units, and in general, safe-guarding 
against all emergencies at a high cost per kilowatt of 
capacity installed. The policy of some companies, 
however, which depends upon simple installations at 
low cost per kilowatt of capacity and provides a greater 
number of spare units, is being watched very closely in 
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order to determine whether in the final analysis this 
policy results in lower investment charges. 

Because of our policy there has never been a loss of 
load due to either lack or loss of generating equipment. 

Proper protection of the system by spare operating 
capacity has served to take care of the greater part of 
the reactive kilovoltamperes with units rated at unity 
power factor. Some of the later machines have been 
bought, however, with excess kilovoltampere over 
kilowatt rating. 

When the northern tie with the New England Power 
Association system was put into service two rotary con- 
densers of 12,500-kva. capacity each were installed at 
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Woburn. This was in view of the necessity of maintain- 
ing a good power factor on the 110/220-kv. ties to 
Fifteen Mile Falls Station. 

The proper rate restrictions have kept the power 
factor on the Edison system approximately 94 per cent 
at the time of the peak. 

Ties with other systems, together with transmission 
ties between generating stations, have become a part of 
the study of additional spare capacity and have been 
determined by this study. This has resulted in building 
the present tie lines between the generating stations for 
33,000-kw. capacity, which approaches the size of the 
largest turbine in the station having the smallest size 
units. 

The ring-tie-transmission from the New England 
Power Association is of 75,000-kw. capacity from Edgar 
Station to Millbury and of ample capacity in the 
Association system to deliver 75,000 kw. at Woburn. 
At Woburn, however, it has not been found advisable to 
date to make arrangements to utilize more than about 
30,000 kw.; all of which is absorbed by local areas before 
reaching L Street Station. 

The generating station buses are operated at 14 kv. 
Wherever transmission has justified higher voltages the 
selection of type of transmission system, transformer, 
and connections has been determined from the eco- 
nomics of the case. 

In some instances transformers integral with the 
lines have been installed. In others, transformers 
equipped with more flexible switching equipment for 
connection to buses proved desirable. Some of the 
latter cases arrived as the outgrowth of the former. 

As has been stated substation transformers are in- 
stalled for relaying. However, they are not continually 
kept in service and their operation may require switch- 
ing. This keeps operating cost down. Capacities of 


substation transformers are figured according to op-. 


erating-temperature limits and not according to manu- 
facturers’ ratings. This keeps investment costs down. 
In d-c. substations the batteries are considered as 
capacity for relaying purposes, although it is realized 
that any extended use for this purpose is very expen- 
sive. They are, however, very seldom called upon in 
actual practise and, therefore, this use appears justified. 

The responsibility for minute-to-minute control of 
actual operation of relaying capacity is lodged with the 
system operator. For this purpose he can supplement 
the capacity of the company equipment by the purchase 
of firm or secondary power from adjoining systems. 

As has been pointed out the operation of the Edison 
system and the Association system is carried on prac- 
tically as a unit from the standpoint of economy of 
generation. The allocation of load among. the hydro 
and steam stations is handled by the system operators, 
they having continuous knowledge of system load con- 
ditions. 

After the minimum load requirements of machines 
needed for relayed capacity have been fulfilled, and the 
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primary-power-takings have been utilized to their ut- 
most value, the balance of load of the combined system 
is handled by generation at the most economical sta- 
tions, wherever located. This may result in the transfer 
of load from generating stations of high operating cost 
on one system to stations of low operating cost on 
another system; such transfer being termed ‘‘inter- . 
change” power. 

This plan is not essentially different from that govern- 
ing the operation of an isolated company, where every 
effort is made for maximum output from the most 
efficient and minimum output from the least efficient 
machines. The savings realized from the power inter- 
change, after making proper deductions for transmis- 
sion line losses, are divided equitably among the com- 
panies participating in the transaction. 

The interchange is based upon the immediate differ- 
ences In increment costs at every period of time between 
production of excess power on the sending system and 
replacement power on the receiving system. 


Under these conditions power goes from the system 
which is most economical to the one least economical at 
the time. 


Accurate determination of the increment costs which 
are utilized in such transactions are necessary. Capital 
charges, except for the lines, do not enter into considera- 
tion since it is an exchange of excess power that is 
concerned. 


However, operating costs change from season to 
season, from day to day, from watch to watch, and from 
hour to hour, and to these extents the analysis of costs 
must be carried in order to arrive at representative 
figures. 


Many of the charges which actually enter into the 
operation during a given hour are charges which have 
been deferred from previous hours of production; for 
example, those due to banked boilers and maintenance. 
These deferred charges are substantial and must be 
included. 


The no-load loss is an example of a loss which is 
chargeable or not, according to conditions. 

Increment costs differ depending upon the turbines to 
which the load is added and also upon whether this is 
added on primary or on secondary valves. 

Addition of load to a generating station may produce 
added repair costs due to forcing of boilers. It may also 
produce abnormal increases in transmission system 
losses due to lines being already heavily loaded. These 
increased costs will be in addition to the coal, water, 
supplies, and normal repair costs. Reduction of load on 
a generating station may produce unbalanced loading of 
high and low pressure boilers with resultant lowered 
economy. It may also produce non-uniform tempera- 
ture gradients through turbine rotors at light loads with 
possible abnormal wear. In addition it may produce fuel 
losses through non-uniform loading of boilers. Recogni- 
tion of these various factors will prevent losses due to 
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interchanging power on an increment cost margin which 
is too narrow. 

In practise, the trading, and cost figuring is accom- 
plished in the manner to be described as follows: 

The load dispatchers of each system are informed of 
the amount of the excess power available. The tentative 
purchaser places a bid for a stated amount of power 
during stated periods. The seller quotes costs estimated 
from forecast conditions. The purchaser notes the 
spread between these costs and the estimated replace- 
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final results with the available figures of actual produc- 
tion costs. 

Allocation of the load between Edgar Station and 
L Street Station from the standpoint of economy is 
not a complex problem. Edgar Station is more efficient 
than L Street Station, largely because of the high steam 
pressure equipment. It is, therefore, desirable to carry 
the base of the load at all times at Edgar Station. 
However, due to a retarded growth of load in the sec- 
tion surrounding Edgar Station, and to limited tie-line 


Fig. 2—Map Suowine Territory SUPPLIED BY THE Eprson ELEecrric 
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ment costs on his system, and proceeds with the trans- 
action accordingly. 

After the transfer of power has been made, the trans- 
action is figured in accordance with definite knowledge 
of amounts and loading conditions, and with power 


charges or credits through changing conditions from . 


hour to hour. The figuring is done according to a pre- 
determined method, so that results are always on a 
comparable basis. The bills are made out in accordance 
with these figures. Finally, checks are made of the 


facilities, the system is unable to absorb full capacity of 
the station. The remainder of the normal load is taken 
on the turbine primary valves at L Street Station with 
fuel economy equal to that of the load taken on the 
secondary valves at Edgar Station. 


EFFECT OF MAJOR INTERCONNECTIONS ON RELIABILITY, 
INVESTMENT, AND OPERATING ECONOMY 


Justification of extensive interconnections between 
companies is sometimes difficult to establish on an 
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earning-power basis unless the construction of such an 
interconnection is part of a primary power contract, as 
in the case with the Association and Edison primary 
ties, where the cost of this primary power plus the carry- 
ing charge of the interconnection may be credited as 
offsetting the carrying charge for the investment in new 
generating facilities which would have been made nec- 
essary in lieu of the primary power purchase. On the 
other hand the Millbury line is a case in which the 
carrying charge of an inexpensively constructed trans- 
mission line has been amply covered by the savings 
derived purely from secondary power interchange. 

The support given a system through the medium 
of an interconnection during abnormal loss of capacity 
is of incalculable value in avoiding loss of service to 
customers. 

The reliability of interconnecting transmission lines, 
considering modern design and construction and also 
routine sleet melting programs, approaches comparison 
with the modern turbine unit. 

A factor that is occasionally lost sight of in establish- 
ing an interconnection is the need for adequate com- 
municating and metering facilities from the terminal 
points of the interconnection to the system operator. 
Too often the tie lines are built without ample regard 
for the needs of the system operator to give instant 
knowledge of tie-line load, frequency, voltage, and other 
conditions. Also the need has been established for 
adequate synchronizing points to permit reassembly 
of the system in the shortest possible time after break- 
apart. The investment of millions in interconnections 
cannot pay proper dividends in system protection with- 
out the insurance provided by carefully selected meter- 
ing and communication facilities. 

The subject of economy in the operation of secondary 
power interconnections has been discussed in connection 
with the necessity of obtaining cost factors. The ques- 
tion of economy of the primary interconnection between 
the Edison and Association systems has resolved itself 
into a comparison of costs over a reasonable term of two 
alternative cases; one covering the capital charges for 
the Fifteen Mile Falls Plant and the line to Woburn, 
together with the total cost of operating that plant per 
kilowatt-hour of output in connection with existing 
generating facilities; the other case covering the capital 
charges for an entirely new steam station of the same 
capacity as the primary facilities together with the 
total cost per kilowatt-hour of operating this plant with 
an output equivalent to the primary power, and giving 
due consideration to its value for base load service. 

As would be expected, operating costs are far in favor 
of the Fifteen Mile Falls Plant. This permitted a wide 
divergence in the investment cost of thehydroand steam 
plants before the project became uneconomical. The 
limit of difference in investment was not approached 
and the Association was able to set a price for the power 
from its system, augmented by Fifteen Mile Falls, which 
assured success to the project and a profit to the Edison 
system over a period of years. 
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INSTALLATION OF NEW FACILITIES AHEAD OF LOAD 
REQUIREMENTS TO SECURE ADDITIONAL SYSTEM 
ECONOMY AND RELIABILITY 


On this system it has never been found profitable to 
install new facilities ahead of load requirements. None 
of the facilities displaced in service by this move would 
be displaced in book value. A scanning of the load dura- 
tion curve discloses the fact that the percentage of the 
annual output which has to be produced by equipment 
installed prior to 1920 is relatively small. All equip- 
ment installed after 1920 is efficient according to present 
standards, and none of this can be profitably displaced. 

To carry this reasoning still further, there is at best 
only a difference of about two mils between the operat- 
ing cost of the poorest and the most efficient equipment 
on this system. The fixed charges per kilowatt of new 
capacity at the present time would be $17.00. To justify 
these fixed charges, therefore, would require operation 
at capacity for 8,000 hours per year which it is needless 
to say is impossible. 

Changes in equipment are sometimes desirable and in 
specific cases they can be justified. In 1916 and again 
in 1921 several of the overfeed stokers at L Street 
Station were changed to underfeed stokers. At that 
time this boiler plant was in heavy service. Labor con- 
ditions were uncertain. The type of stoker and small 
size of the units required a large force. The nature of 
the work was heavy. It became difficult at times to 
find labor and to keep it. In the interests of reliability 
the change became desirable, but it also proved in 
consideration of advances made in stokers to be ad- 
vantageous from the economic standpoint. 

Another specific example is furnished in connection 
with the installation of a reducing valve at L Street 
Station. The modern extension at L Street Station is 
operated at 300 Ib. steam pressure while the older part 
of the station generates at 200 Ib. pressure. The older 
station is used now for idling capacity or standby. For 
this purpose, and also for the purpose of picking up 
relayed load, it was necessary to keep a number of the 
old boilers banked. In order to shut these boilers down 
and save banking charges and labor, it became eco- 
nomically advisable to install a reducing valve and 
desuperheater and supply the 200-lb. mains from the 
300-lb. boilers where available capacity for the purpose 
is in service. | 

On our own particular system it has been found that — 
the question of réliability is dependent upon two main — 
factors; first, flexibility of design to permit loss of any 
one machine, transformer, line, or bus section without 
loss of customers’ service; and secondly, the inherent 
reliability of the manufactured items such as cables, 
transformers, switches, machines, etc. The increasing 
reliability of the equipment itself has within the past 
few years reached a point where internal breakdown 
is extremely infrequent, and the adoption of routine 
methods of testing has permitted the location of weak 
spots in the insulations before these defects have had 
time to develop into service failures. In spite of these — 
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conditions, proper protection requires the installation 
of sufficient equipment to permit the loss of any one 
generating or transmitting unit during the maximum 
load period without materially affecting the service. 

The load growth in one section of a system may be so 
rapid that the normal extension of facilities along exist- 
ing lines may be attended by an indication that voltage 
irregularity or loss of service may result, in which case a 
new investment in transmission facilities must be made 
to improve reliability. However, such new investment 
is not justified far in advance of the actual need for 
capacity. 

Wherever the service becomes unsatisfactory addi- 
tional investment which is adequate for the type of 
load served seems impetative. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF RESULTS 


Effect of Failures in Production Facilities on Customers’ 
Services. Since the majority of large manufacturing 
customers are furnished with duplicate-line service, 
generally underground, .the occasions of total inter- 
ruption of service to any large single customer or group 
of smaller customers due to loss of transmission facilities 
have been negligible. Occasionally voltage fluctuations 
produced by system disturbances from cable faults or 
lightning strokes may affect the uniformity of product 
of some textile or paper industry, but these occurrences 
are fortunately few. The rare occasions on which 
generating units have been taken out of service on 
emergency have found ample reserve protection on the 
system to carry the load without interruption. 

Percentage Reduction in Production Costs Over a Pe- 
riod of Years. The change from vertical to horizontal 
generating units with a simultaneous addition of boiler 
capacity at increased steam*pressures and temperatures 
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was accompanied by a decided improvement in operat- 
ing economy. Later the advent of very high pressure 
boilers and turbines at the Edgar Station permitted a 
further economy increase. Furthermore, automatic 
substations together with modern equipment have 
improved efficiency and reduced labor. 

Instruments have been perfected and put into service 
greatly helping efficient operation. 

These changes came about in the course of providing 
for the growth of load. They were attended also with 
increasing education on the part of the attendants 
towards efficiency and an increasing vigilance of all 
forces against losses. 

All these contributing elements together with the 
policies which have been outlined here have resulted in 
a reduction in production cost. A comparison of total 
operating cost per kilowatt-hour covering generating 
stations, substations, and purchased power for the years 
1920 and 1930 shows that a reduction of 62.3 per cent 
took place. 

Whenever changes of particular equipment were ad- 
vised a large gain had to be assured in order to win 
approval for the change and in all cases approved the 
figures left no question to be raised. 

Most careful consideration has always been given to 
the problem of replacing capacity solely for better 
operating economy. Many replacements have been 
made in past years, but at the present time none can be 
justified because fixed charges which would be incurred 
on new equipment prove equal to a very large per- 
centage of the total cost of operating the old equipment. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 888. 
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Synopsis.—This paper discusses the practises in use on the 
Philadelphia Electric Company system in attaining the maximum 
system economy consistent with high degree of service reliability. 
The system comprises not only steam electric stations of different 
efficiencies, but also a large hydroelectric plant and a major high- 
voltage interconnection with two large neighboring utilities, so that 
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problems of. operating economy are both highly important and com- 
plex in character. 

The paper also directs attention to problems of investment economy 
with a view toward securing the best balance of fixed charges, operat- 


ing costs, and service reliability. 
x ole ke oe 


INTRODUCTION 


AXIMUM system economy is attained when the 
M sum of operating costs plus fixed charges on 
investment is a minimum. Considerations of 
reliability usually lead to increased capital investment 
for sturdier facilities and for spare equipment, and con- 
sequently add to the fixed charge burden. Fortunately, 
however, operating costs are to some extent inversely 
proportional to fixed charges, and analyses of system 
performance will often reveal operating savings which 
can result from judicious use of investment in spare 
facilities. Indeed, it is frequently the case that new 
fixed charges can be deliberately incurred because they 
will be more than offset by the operating savings accru- 
ing from the new investment. However, it is also fre- 
quently the case that new investment must be made 
solely to improve service dependability. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss practises 
followed on the Philadelphia Electric Company system 
from the standpoint of production facilities in attaining 
highest system economy consistent with high degree of 
service reliability. Production facilities include generat- 
ing plants, 220-kv., 66-kv., and 18-kv. transmission tie 
lines, and transmission substations. For convenience, 
this combination will be referred to as the “equivalent 
generation system.” 


Statement of General Principles 


In the development of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company system, certain general principles have been 
followed in the installation and operation of reserve 
facilities on the equivalent generation system. These 
general principles are briefly enumerated below and 
will be discussed more fully in a later section of this 
paper. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF RELIABILITY 


Generating Capacity. Reserve generating capacity 
shall be equal at least to the capacity of the largest 
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generating unit. A major portion of the reserve should 
be located within the system with the remainder read- 
ily available from adjacent interconnected companies 
without imposing an undue burden on transmission 
facilities. 

220-Kv. and 66-Kv. Transmission. Sufficient 220-kv. 
and/or 66-ky. transmission capacity shall,be provided 
between major generation and transmission centers so 
as to insure that reserve generating capacity available 
at any point on the system can be made available as 
necessary at any other generating location and also to 
insure that upon failure of any one transmission line, 
the remaining capacity is sufficient to carry the system 
load. : 
Transmission Substation Transformer Capacity. Suffi- 
cient transformer capacity shall be provided so that 
failure of any transformer bank may occur without 
impairing the ability of the system to carry the load 
existing at the time of failure. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF OPERATING ECONOMY 


Allocation of Hydroelectric Energy. Run-of-river hy- 
droelectric energy shall be allocated so as to reduce 
steam station costs to a minimum. 

Allocation of Bowler Capacity for Reserve. Boiler ca- 
pacity required for reserve shall be allocated in the most 
economical manner after having provided for local re- 
serve requirements in accordance with the principle 
that sufficient boiler capacity shall be provided and so 
operated that failure of any piece of equipment at any 
time will not impair the ability of the system to carry 
the load existing at the time of failure. 

Allocation of Steam Turbine Capacity for Reserve. 
Steam turbine capacity required for hot reserve shall be 
allocated in the most economical manner in accordance 
with the principle that the failure of any piece of equip- 
ment, at any time, will not impair service. 

Allocation of Steam Station Load. Steam station load 
shall be allocated to individual steam generating sta- 
tions in the most economical manner within minor — 
transmission limitations so as to obtain minimum steam ~ 
system cost per kilowatt-hour delivered from the trans- — 
mission system. ~ 
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Transmission Tie-Line Losses. Transmission tie-line 
losses shall be considered in arriving at correct load 
allocations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SYSTEM 


The Philadelphia Electric System has developed as a 
closely-knit system of the so-called solidly linked type, 
although for a number of years, 66-kv. lines have been 
paralleled at some substations only through low-voltage 
buses, and lately under certain conditions, the system 
has been even further sectionalized. The system as a 
whole now consists of seven major generating stations 
aggregating more than 900,000 kw. in generating ca- 
pacity, ten 220-kv. and/or 66-kv. transmission sub- 
stations, nearly 60 frequency changer, railway and dis- 
tribution substations, and 315 circuit miles of 220-kv. 
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Application and Discussion of General 
Principles 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF RELIABILITY 


Generating Capacity. Reserve generating capacity is 
a serious burden on investment economy, although in 
many cases the additional fixed charges so incurred can 
be largely offset through normal operation of spare 
capacity to secure maximum operating economy. 
Nevertheless it is frequently necessary to maintain a 
considerable amount of capacity in older and less 
efficient stations mainly for reserve capacity in event of 
failure of the more economical normally operated equip- 
ment during the annual system peak load period. From 
this standpoint, it would be desirable to install new 
generating units in small capacities. 
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and 66-kv. transmission, 1,500 circuit miles of 33-kv. 
and 13-kv. transmission, and 3,900 circuit miles of 
distribution circuits. In addition a major interconnec- 
tion at 220 kv. has been established with the Pennsyl- 
vania Power and Light Company and the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey. Two 
other connections have been made with the Public 
Service Company, one at 66 kv. and one at 26 kv. Fig. 1 
shows the general plan of the system; major switching 
details are shown in Fig. 4 of another paper. 

All of the generating stations are connected directly 
or indirectly to the 66-kv. transmission system through 
transmission substations, and the 66-kv. transmission 
lines are essentially the backbone of the system. 


1. For references see Bibliography. 
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However, investment economy is enhanced by install- 
ing the largest possible size of unit consistent with 
future load growth so as to secure minimum investment 
cost per kilowatt of generating capacity. In this con- 
nection, accurate forecasts of future loads are essential, 
for on present day interconnected systems an error of 
only 2 or 8 per cent may mean an excess or deficiency of 


30,000 kw. to 50,000 kw. in generating capacity. Econo- 


mies to be secured over a period of years by maximum 
utilization of existing and available sites through the 
adoption of the largest units justified by future growth 
may more than offset the disadvantage of maintaining 
the larger amount of generator reserve. The size of 
machine which is to be installed can be determined on 
an economic basis only by a balance of these factors. 
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With machines of given ratings installed on a system, 
it becomes a matter of careful judgment based on experi- 
ence to determine the number of simultaneous machine 
outages for which reserve must be provided. On the 
Philadelphia Electric Company system, it has been 
found satisfactory to provide for the single loss of the 
largest unit. Only on three occasions since 1919 have 
difficulties arisen with generator units during the peak 
season, and in each case only one unit was involved. 
In one case, the unit was returned to service in about 
twelve hours, and in the other two cases, the units were 
able to resume service at reduced capacity pending 
complete repairs. 

It should be noted that reserve capacity on the Phila- 
delphia system at the present time is considerably 
greater than the largest unit. This is accounted for by 
the fact that system load growth has not yet overtaken 
the large installation necessary at Conowingo for the 
economical development of the Susquehanna River, and 
by the effect of the present business depression. 

There are four important reasons why it is satisfac- 
tory in Philadelphia to provide generator reserve over 
the system peak for the loss of only the largest generator. 

The first reason is that generating equipment has 
attained a high degree of reliability as a result of con- 
stant improvement in design and construction. 

Secondly, maintenance schedules provide for thorough 
inspection and overhauling of each generator periodi- 
cally, thereby reducing the likelihood of failure. These 
schedules are based on a minimum of 6,000 service hours 
and a maximum of two years, between inspections. 

The third reason lies in the fact that, as the system 
has grown, the rating of generators installed has in- 
creased progressively until now spare capacity provided 
against the outage of the largest unit over the peak also 
provides for the outage of two or more of the medium 
or small size units, should such double outages occur. 
The generating plant of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany includes 25 generating units with individual 
ratings ranging from 20,000 kw. to 60,000 kw. The few 
units with ratings under 20,000 kw. are seldom operated 
and because of their relative unimportance, need not be 
considered here. There are only three units in the 
60,000-kw. class—two at Richmond and one 58,000-kw. 
unit at Deepwater. These three units, although com- 
prising 20 per cent of the total capacity, represent only 
12 per cent of the total number of generators rated at or 
above 20,000 kw. However, 19 generators or 76 per 
cent of the total number, comprising 72 per cent of the 
total capacity, are rated from 30,000 to 36,000 kw. It is 
apparent, therefore, that should a double outage occur, 
the probability is that it would occur in the medium or 
small-unit class and, practically, reserve therefor is 
provided if reserve is maintained for single outage of the 
largest unit. 

The fourth and probably the most important reason 
is found in the characteristics of the system load. As in 
other metropolitan areas, the annual peak load occurs 
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about 5 p.m., generally on a December day, and is 
extremely sharp. The season of these extreme peaks is 
only from two to three months’ duration. During the 
remainder of the year, a portion of the generating ca- 
pacity must be idle. Moreover, even during the peak 
season, the variation in daily peaks is such that except 
on relatively few days, reserve capacity is available for 
greater outages than loss of the largest unit. Analysis of 
several peak seasons has shown that on more than 90 
per cent of the days in the peak season (November, 
December, and January), the outage of an additional 
30,000-kw. unit is provided for, and on more than 60 
per cent of the days, the outage of an additional 60,000- 
kw. unit or two additional 30,000-kw. units is provided 
for. 

In general, the shape of the daily load curve and sea- 
sonal variations in the daily peaks have an influence on 
justified generator reserve capacity particularly since, 
where high loads persist, there is less opportunity for 
proper maintenance. 

220-Kv. and 66-Kv. Transmission. From the stand- 
point of investment economy, it is necessary, of course, 
to secure that number and arrangement of transmission 
lines which will satisfactorily take care of the present 
and expected future loads under those emergency con- 
ditions which occur with reasonable frequency. 

As will be seen from Fig. 1, the high-voltage trans- 
mission system in the Philadelphia territory is at the 
present time essentially a twin-circuit system. Between 
Plymouth Meeting and Westmoreland Substations, 
however, three circuits on two tower lines have been 
installed, primarily to increase the reliability of this 
very important transmission link. 

The 220-kv. Conowingo-Plymouth Meeting System 
is so designed that each circuit is capable of transmitting - 
the present maximum output of the Conowingo plant. 
Although initial experience indicated that these lines 
are subject to more severe lightning hazards than was 
anticipated, it appears that by the recent application of 
high-speed oil circuit breakers and relays, the require- 
ments of the design have been met with minimum 
hazard from instability. The remainder of the 220-kv. 
system, comprising the 220-kv. interconnection, is 
essentially a duplicate line system although only one 
line is provided between each two of the three com- 
panies. With this triangular arrangement, any one leg 
of the triangle may fail without severing the connection 
of the three parties. 

On the 66-kv. transmission system, experience has 
indicated that outage of only one circuit need be antici- 
pated. Of the total number of circuit miles comprising 
this system, about 74 per cent is double-circuit aerial 
construction with two ground wires, 6 per cent is single- 
circuit aerial construction with one ground wire (on 
double-cireuit towers), and the remaining 20 per cent is 
double-cirecuit underground construction, that is, six 
single-conductor cables in one bank of ducts. On lines 
within the equivalent generation system, double-circuit: 
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failures resulting from lightning storms or from other 
causes such as accidental contact with foreign bodies, 
occur but rarely. Single-circuit failures are expected 
and do occur occasionally, particularly on the under- 
ground portion of the system, but it is the general 
experience that transmission failures on the high-voltage 
system do not result in interruptions to customers’ 
service—and this would seem to be the criterion in 
judging the success or failure of the transmission system. 

Since single-circuit outage only need be anticipated, 
the locations of generating plants and the arrangement 
and capacity of the high-voltage transmission system 
are such that any line may fail without impairing: the 
ability of the system to carry the load existing at the 
time of failure. ; 

It is to be noted that the capacity of the high-voltage 
transmission system is not necessarily determined by 
system peak loads. With the most economical generat- 
ing plants located at a distance from some of the load 
centers, as they are in the Philadelphia system, it may 
be desirable to earry the heaviest loads on parts of the 
transmission system at off-peak periods, and conse- 
quently, examination of such periods may expose con- 
ditions which make it economical to increase the ca- 
pacity of the transmission system. 

Transmission Substation Transformer Capacity. Suffi- 
cient transformer capacity is provided at transmission 
substations for the supply of other transmission lines or 
large local loads so that failure at any time of the most 
heavily loaded transformer bank in any substation will 
not impair the ability of the system or the substation to 
carry the load existing at the time of the failure. In 
some cases transformer outage may require reallocation 
of load among generating plants. In other cases, the 
load on the faulty bank may be transferred to remaining 
banks or to other sources. 

In this connection, it seems apparent that the use of 
forced air transformer cooling and the operation of 
transformers on a temperature basis can effect large 
savings in reducing the amount of spare transformer 
capacity which it is necessary to provide. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF OPERATING ECONOMY 


Allocation of Hydroelectric Energy. The Conowingo 
Hydro Station with a generating capacity of 252,000 
kw. generates in a normal hydro year approximately 
40 per cent of the total energy supplied by Philadelphia 
Electric Company. Conowingo is a run-of-river plant, 
and, therefore, the energy output is dependent on the 
flow of the Susquehanna River. The approximate flow 
is forecast the latter part of each week for the following 
week in order to determine the steam station boiler 
schedule for that week. Each day an accurate estimate 
is made of the daily kilowatt-hour output from Cono- 
wingo for the following day by the hydrologer at 
Conowingo, who bases his estimate on the flow of the 
main branch and tributaries of the Susquehanna at 
various locations on the watershed, and a general 
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knowledge of the actual and expected rainfall on the 
drainage area. 

The most economical allocation of available hydro 
energy is obtained, first, by utilizing all the energy 
available from the river within the limits of plant ca- 
pacity, and second, by utilizing this energy to obtain 
the maximum hydro capacity and thereby reduce steam 
station peak and energy costs to a minimum. This is 
accomplished by allocating a block of the system daily 
load curve, Fig. 2, of such proportions that the area of 
the block corresponds to the available energy to be 
generated from the total flow of water for the particular 
day and the ordinate of the block corresponds to the 
maximum hydro capacity. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the higher the position of the 
Conowingo block on the load curve, the less will be the 
area of this block, which is proportional to the Cono- 
wingo energy output. The steam base load, indicated in 
Fig. 2, may be defined as that load above which Cono- 
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wingo operates and takes all load variations up to the 
limit of its capacity. When the system load exceeds the 
steam base load plus the full capacity of Conowingo, the 
excess must be carried as steam peak, the steam then 
taking all variations in system load. 

There is a definite relation between the steam base 
load and the Conowingo daily energy output for a given 
daily system load. This relation is utilized in deter- 
mining the steam base load for each day by using the 
curves in Fig. 3, based on an available hydro capacity 
of 252,000 kw. The load dispatcher determines from 
these curves the steam base load corresponding to a 
given Conowingo energy output and the daily system 
energy generation which he estimates for the following 
day. The variations of the actual daily Conowingo and 
system outputs from the estimate are absorbed by allow- 
ing the amount of water stored in the Conowingo pond 
to vary. The curves in Fig. 3 are within the accuracy of 
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predictions of river flow and system output, regardless 
of the seasonal variation in the shape of the daily load 
curve. 

Allocation of Boiler Capacity. The scheduling of boiler 
capacity for each steam station is done on a weekly 
basis in order to reduce boiler starting losses to a mini- 
mum. The number of boilers required for the week is 
determined from the estimate of weekly system peak 
load and the average steam base load for the week, 
which is based on the Conowingo estimated output for 
the week. If the difference between the system peak 
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7 machines available at Conowingo 

Capacity = 252,000 kw. 

Available total peak capacity without additional steam capacity = 252,000 
+ steam base. If steam peak is greater than this available peak the stea: 
peak capacity must be increased to make up the difference : 


and the steam base load is less than the available Cono- 
wingo capacity, the steam peak is then the steam base 
load, inasmuch as the excess of the system load above 
the steam base load can be carried entirely on Cono- 
wingo. This is the case during periods of low river flow. 
When the difference between the system peak load and 
the steam base load is greater than the available Cono- 
wingo capacity, the full hydro capacity can be utilized 
and the steam peak load is then the difference between 
the system peak load and the Conowingo capacity. 

The total number of boilers required for system re- 
serve is based on the steam peak load and the reserve 
required for the failure of any piece of equipment on the 
system. 

The boilers are allocated to the individual generating 
stations as far as possible in the most economical man- 
ner, although it is generally necessary to operate some 
boiler capacity at less efficient stations in order to pro- 
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tect that portion of the system against the failure of any 
piece of equipment supplying it. 

At times with a high steam station load factor, it be- 
comes economical to operate additional boilers in ex- 
cess of reservé requirements. The additional boilers 
reduce the average rating on each boiler with conse- 
quent improved efficiency during the heavy load periods 
which more than offsets the additional banking losses. 

Allocation of Steam Turbine Capacity. Sufficient tur- 
bine capacity must be scheduled in the different parts 
of the system at all times so that the failure of any piece 
of equipment will not impair service. In economically 
scheduling turbine capacity in accordance with re- 
liability requirements, the no-load costs as well as in- 
cremental costs on the turbines in each station are 
considered. A reduction in incremental costs can some- 
times be effected by placing an additional turbine in 
service in excess of reserve requirements. This con- 
dition occurs when the turbines are being operated with 
the overload valves partly open, where their incremental 
costs are higher. The saving in incremental costs must 
be greater than the no-load costs on the turbine to 
justify placing it in service. 

Allocation of Steam Station Load. The load dispatcher 
determines the most economical allocation of steam 
load and turbine capacity among the individual steam 
generating stations by means of a steam load allocation 
chart, Fig. 4. The objective in working out a steam load 
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Fie. 4—Stream Loap ALLOCATION CHART 


allocation chart is to obtain minimum system cost per 
kilowatt-hour delivered from the transmission system. 
This can be obtained in practise by considering fuel 
costs only, as the cost of fuel is by far the largest item 
of incremental cost and any other items of cost other 
than fuel tend to cancel each other on an incremental 
basis. 

Any correct load allocation must be made on an incre- 
mental basis, and is arrived at by allocating each in- 
crease in load to the station having the lowest incre- 
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mental fuel rate corrected for transmission losses. The 
incremental coal rate may be defined as the pounds of 
coal required to produce an increment of one kilowatt- 
hour in the net station output at a given station load. 
The accuracy of a steam load allocation chart depends, 
in large measure, on the accuracy of the steam station 
performance data used in developing the steam load 
allocations. 
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Fig. 5—IncreEMENT Coat Rate Curves 


The incremental coal rate curves, Fig. 5, for each sta- 
tion provide the basic information not only for correct 
load allocation but also for the accurate cost data neces- 
sary in interchanging power economically between 
interconnected systems. In Fig. 5 the incremental coal 
rates expressed in per cent of average station coal rate 
are shown in relation to station loading. Adjustments 
below the main curves are for the particular number of 
boilers which are under fire in the station and are added 
to the values given by the main curves to obtain the 
total incremental coal rate. 

* Transmission Tie-Line Losses. Economic loading of 
generating stations usually results in the transmission 
of considerable power over tie lines. Obviously, the 
transmission tie-line loss involved must be considered 
in determining correct load allocations. To facilitate 
the determination of the additional losses incurred in 
transmitting an additional block of power over tie lines 
from a generating source to a distributing point, trans- 
mission line increment loss curves, Fig. 6, have been de- 
veloped. The per cent increment loss at a given trans- 
mission line load may be defined as the ratio of the incre- 
mental increase in loss to the incremental increase in 
load. If a transmission line is carrying a given load, A, 
and an additional block of load, B, is superimposed on 
the existing load A, the additional loss in per cent of 
load B resulting from load B is obtained directly from 
the incremental loss curve by entering the curve at a 
loading midway between the initial and final loading. 
If a given block of load is transmitted from a generating 
source to a distributing point over a number of trans- 
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mission lines, all operating at different loadings, the net 
increase or decrease in loss resulting from transmitting 
the block can be readily determined by algebraically 
summating the percentage incremental losses on all the 
transmission lines. A net decrease in loss may result 
instead of a net increase, as it is entirely possible that 
by transmitting the block of load some of the trans- 
mission lines will be reduced in loading. The per cent 
incremental loss curves are useful not only in deter- 
mining load allocations, but also in correcting costs of 
interchange power between interconnected companies 
for transmission losses. 


The 220-Kyv. Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
Interconnection 


The Philadelphia Electric Company interconnection 
with the Pennsylvania Power and Light and Public 
Service Electric and Gas Companies at Plymouth Meet- 
ing has resulted in greater reliability to all the systems. 
The reliability results from the diversity of occurrence of 
failures on the individual systems. In other words, 
experience has shown that when a failure occurs on one 
system even to the extent of complete failure of a 
generating station, the other interconnected companies 
can render emergency assistance by supplying from 
their reserves the necessary load to maintain complete 
continuity of service. 

Savings from the interconnection result from di- 
versity in various forms as follows: 

1. Diversity of the loads of the individual companies 
resulting in reduced combined peak load and conse- 
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quent reduction in necessary plant capacity investment 
and in operating peak costs. 

2. Diversity of occurrence of failures resulting in 
Jower combined reserve requirements and consequent 
reduction in necessary plant capacity and operating 
reserve costs. 

3. Diversity of installation of new plant capacity 
resulting in staggered construction and economical utili- 
zation of available sites. 
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4. Diversity in utilization of economical plant ca- 
pacity resulting in the economical interchange of 
energy. 


Installation of New Facilities for Economy 
and Reliability 


New facilities have been installed from time to time 
prior to load growth requirements in order to secure 
additional system economy or reliability or both. Each 
installation has been carefully studied, and either the 
estimated operating savings have shown ample margin 
over the additional fixed charges incurred through ad- 
vancing the time of installation, or a commensurate 
gain in reliability has been realized. Specific examples 
of facilities which have been installed to secure addi- 
tional system economy and /or reliability are (1) a66/383- 
kv. transformer bank at Plymouth Meeting and (2) the 
third 66-ky. transmission circuit between Plymouth 
Meeting and Westmoreland Substations. The trans- 
former installation permits shut-down of the Barbadoes 
Island Generating Plant during the greater portion of 
each year, thereby effecting operating economies in ex- 
cess of the additional fixed charges. The transmission 
line, although effecting some operating savings (which, 
however, are not sufficient to offset the new fixed 
charges), was built primarily to increase system relia- 
bility, and operating experience during the summer 
following its installation fully justified this decision. 


Results 


The reliability of production facilities of the Phila- 
delphia Electric System is indicated by an analysis of 
the factors affecting customers’ service. In 1931, no 
interruptions to customers’ service were caused by the 
failure of production facilities and experience in other 
years has been generally satisfactory. 

The operating economies obtained have resulted in a 
steady reduction in fuel rate per kilowatt-hour. The 
following tabulation shows the pounds of coal burned 
per kilowatt-hour expressed in per cent of the 1926 
values: 


Steam system fuel rate 
lb. coal per kw-hr. 


Year per cent of 1926 value 
L2G < fecstee mini aotinen ayes aed adebe 100 per cent 
NO TaN aran state anareetusrcyme, ©) ters 97 per cent 
DOB ie sprue vrei oben oer necees 99 per cent 
Ve a ee chs TEI ON RCECRCAR aIR CET 93 per cent 
MOSO ioe ted Cae ttarrac one stevecet: 89 per cent 
DOSE he cee ives icatecats 84 per cent 


The only new and more efficient generating capacity 
added during the entire period was Deepwater Station, 


the Philadelphia Electric Company’s share of which’ 


amounts only to 8.4 per cent of the total system steam 
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capacity. The increase in fuel rate per net kilowatt- 
hour in 1928 was caused by the initial operation of the 
Conowingo Hydro-Electric Station, which necessitated 
running steam stations at greatly reduced load factors 
with abnormally large hot reserve to maintain reliability 
during the period of preliminary operation. 

The effect of economical load and reserve allocation is 
indicated by the following tabulation showing the B.t.u. 
per net kilowatt-hour for various steam stations ex- 
pressed in per cent of the steam station B.t.u. rate for 
the year 1981. The station capacity in per cent of the 
total system steam capacity and the energy generated. 
by the various stations in per cent of total steam genera- 
tion for the year 1931 are also shown. 


Energy 
B.t.u. per net kw-hr. Station generated year 
year 1931 percent of capacity per 1931 per cent of 
steam system B.t.u. cent of total total steam 


Stations rate ‘steam capacity generation 


Deepwater. . ccc. + os ahi 78 per cent... 


8.4 per cent.. 24.8 per cent 
Richmond it cA gaweeseeeiee 88 per cent... 17.4 per cent.. 36.4 per cent 
Delaware... ..ctieacale ac eee 115 per cent... 26.6 per cent.. 22.0 per cent 
QGhester, 22004 «.< nee 120 per cent... 18.3 per cent.. 12.1 per cent 
All other steam stations....183 per cent... 29.3 percent... 4.7 per cent 
Steam system............ 100 per cent...100 percent..100 percent 


The B.t.u. rates for only two stations, Deepwater and 
Richmond, were better than that for the system in spite 
of the fact that the combined capacity of these two sta- 
tions is only 25.8 per cent of the total steam capacity. 

These results have not been obtained at the expense of 
abnormally high carrying charges. All facilities in- 
stalled to increase operating economy have been re- 
quired to show operating savings in excess of fixed 
charges. 
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Synopsis.—The paper outlines the load characteristics, generat- 
ing stations, and transmission lines of the Chicago territory and 
particularly the power supply of Chicago proper. 

The economics of the scheme of supply are discussed from the 
points of view of interchange energy agreements, comparative incre- 
ment fuel costs of generating stations, increment losses of transmis- 
sion lines, load schedules, remote metering and load dispatching, 
economics of 550- to 650-lb. units, automatic frequency regulation, 


INTRODUCTION 


N 1928 in a paper before the A.I.E.E., Mr. H. B. 
Gear' outlined the main features of power generation 
and interconnection for the Chicago District and 

the surrounding territory of the Middle West, and in 
January, 1930, Messrs. G. M. Armbrust and T. G. 
LeClair? outlined the main design features of the 25- 
cycle and 60-cycle systems of the Chicago District. 

This paper deals essentially with the power genera- 
tion features added since that date, and the improve- 
ment in economies that have been obtained by the 
methods followed in the Chicago District in the genera- 
tion and transmission of power. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHICAGO TERRITORY 


Fig. 1 is a map of the territory embracing an area of 
approximately 20,000 square miles. The operating com- 
panies that supply this load which amounts to about 
5,758 million kw-hr. per year are the following: 

Commonwealth Edison Company with about 1 per 
cent of the area and about 73 per cent of the load serves 
Chicago proper, as shown in area A and in more detail 
in Fig. 2. 

The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
the Northern Indiana Public Service Company, and the 
Western United Gas & Electric Company serve the re- 
mainder of the territory embraced by B. The area of 
about 8,000 square miles supplied by these four com- 
panies is ordinarily called the Chicago District, and 
these companies work together by means of an Inter- 
change Energy Agreement to facilitate minimum fixed 
charges and maximum economy in the operation of 
their interconnected system. 

The remainder of the territory is supplied chiefly by 
the Illinois Northern Utilities Company, the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, the Illinois Power & 


*Electrical Engr., Sargent & Lundy, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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control of wattless mva. voltage and phase angle. 

The reliability of the system is outlined with respect to the design 
of generators, switchgear, transmission lines and cables, relay pro- 
tection, methods of operating, and reserve capacity. 

From the experience gained in the Chicago territory conclusions 
are drawn as to the policies of economy and reliability which have 


been adopted in operating the system. 
* * * * * 


Light Corporation, the Central Illinois Light Company, 
and the Central Illinois Electric & Gas Company. 

The power is supplied by the main generating sta- 
tions of the various companies located as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. These naturally fall into two groups— 
the six closely linked stations around the Chicago area 
with a total of 1,480 mw. and the more lousely linked 
distant stations with a total of 588 mw. Practically all 
of these stations are interconnected by 66-kv. and 132- 
ky. underground and overhead ties of 60 mva. each and 
larger. 

There are 132-kv. major connections to outside com- 
panies shown in Fig. 1 from Michigan City to the 
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Fig. 1—Map or Cuicaco TerRRIToRY 


American Gas & Electric Company’s system extending 
eastward, from Waukegan north to the system of The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company center- 
ing at Milwaukee, and from Belvidere north to Janes- 
ville and Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


GROWTH OF LOAD IN CHICAGO 


Fig. 3 shows the load growth since 1910 and indicates 
particularly the change in 25-cycle generation. The ° 
distribution system at 25 and 60 cycles has been de- 
scribed by others.? 
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OUTSIDE SUPPLY TO CHICAGO 


The importance of the interconnections in supplying 
power to Chicago is apparent from Table I, which indi- 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF POWER GENERATED, 
PURCHASED, AND SOLD IN CHICAGO 


(In Millions of Kw-Hr.) 


Year 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Item 1. Kw-hr. used in Chicago... ....3,851 ..4,276 ..4,191 ..4,024 
Item 2. Kw-hr. generated by Com- 

monwealth Edison stations for 

use In Ohicago. 6.1. fee es 3,542 ..3,466 2,855 ..2,364 
Item 3. Kw-hr. purchased from Wau- 

Le 2 47 alge igs pac liaie ere Fags 4b > 276 232 236 289 
Item 4. Kw-hr. purchased from State 

1 YEN CR Ry, Me meas IR Ri oe 418 812 952 
Item 5. Kw-hr. purchased from Pow- 

RECON Sos oa Se hie ale ice necare ae 33 145 285 419 
Item 6. Total purchased... ......% 309 810 ..1,336 ..1/660 
Item 7, Purchased in per cent of kw- ‘ : 

HY Used Sa Santee quntetinsis te 8:0." LAOh ne SliSea ee hee 


Item 2 gives the amounts generated in the Chicago stations for use of 
customers in the city of Chicago. These stations generate some additional 
power that is used outside Chicago. 

Item 6 gives the amounts brought into Chicago from the stations outside 
the city for use of customers in Chicago. 


Item 7 gives the percentages of the kw-hr. brought into Chicago to the 


total amount used in Chicago. 


cates that in 1931, 41.8 per cent of the power consumed 
in Chicago was brought into the city from outside. The 
economics of this arrangement and the reliability of the 
supply from outside the city are therefore of the great- 
est importance. 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION OF THE CHICAGO DISTRICT 
SYSTEM—INTERCHANGE ENERGY AGREEMENT 


It is apparent that the interests of the various com- 
panies serving the Chicago region are so closely inter- 
linked that a cooperative policy must be adopted in 
connection with the supply of power and extensions to 
the system. 

For this purpose a Power Supply Committee con- 
sisting of executives of the interested companies with 
a number of subcommittees handles various phases of 
the problem such as additional generating capacity, 
transmission lines, system operation, billing, load esti- 
mates, etc. These committees pass on all major ques- 
tions of policy affecting the supply of power. 

The four companies supplying the area referred to 
herein as the Chicago District work together through an 
Interchange Energy Agreement which has now been in 
operation for some years. The basis on which it formerly 
operated was outlined by Mr. E. J. Fowler’ in 1926. 
The aim of this agreement, which has since undergone 
some revisions, is equitably to allocate the following: 

1. Demand charges in proportion to maximum de- 
mand of each party. 

2. Fixed operating charges in proportion to the maxi- 
mum demand of each party. 

3. Fuel charge in proportion to the kw-hr. taken by 
each party. 
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LOAD SCHEDULES 


In order properly to distribute the loads, ordinarily 
two load schedules such as those given in Fig. 4 for the 
closely linked stations of the Chicago area, and Fig. 5 
for the outlying stations are used. These are revised 
from time to time to take care of varying conditions, 
such as seasonal load changes and overhauling of one or 
more units. The essential difference between these two 
load schedules is that the load schedule in Fig. 4 is 
fundamentally based on the operation of the distant 
metering system, as described by Mr. P. B. Juhnke.* 
This is supplemented by some telephone reports and 
instructions, since Waukegan supply of power to Chi- 
cago load is not included in the distant metering 
system. 
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The advantage of the distant metering scheme is that 
the principal stations supplying the Chicago load auto- 
matically vary the amount that each generates without 
having to get telephone instructions from the load dis- 
patcher, and furthermore can to a certain extent antici- 
pate any departure in the day’s load from the usual load 
during the season, due to such factors as sudden changes 
in weather conditions. This is of distinct value when a 
sudden oncoming storm materially increases the load 
beyond the usual requirements at the time of the daily 
noon dip. 
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Fig. 5 shows schedules for the outlying stations of 
Powerton and Michigan City. The Powerton schedule 
gives just the amount to be transmitted into the systems 
of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois and 
the Commonwealth Edison Company and does not give 
the total amount to be generated at Powerton. In addi- 
tion the Powerton Station supplies considerable load to 
the Central Illinois Public Service Company and the 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation. 


Fig. 6 shows for a typical daily load what was the 
division of load supplied by the principal generating 
stations, in accordance with the schedules of Figs. 4 
and 5. 


It has been found practical, as discussed later, to 
transmit over the 132-kv. lines large amounts of power 
relatively long distances for this voltage. This can be 
done only by transmitting this power at practically 
unity power factor at delivery points, such as Wauke- 
gan, Crawford Avenue, and Calumet. It is also to be 
noted that the send-out voltage at Powerton to accom- 
plish this has to-be often 145.2 kv., the maximum op- 
erating voltage for the 182-kv. transformers with a 
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voltage at the low-voltage delivery points, such as 
Northwest and State Line of about 125 kv. 

At the present time more Powerton power gets into 
the Chicago District than would occur under usual busi- 
ness conditions when the industrial loads at many of the 
outlying industrial sections, such as Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Electric Junction, Oglesby, and Kewanee would 


be higher. 


RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY IN OPERATION 
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BASIS OF LOAD SCHEDULES—INCREMENT FUEL Costs 


The load schedules that have been discussed are based 
substantially on the comparative increment fuel costs of 
the various stations on the system. There are, however, 
two difficulties in adopting this practise too rigidly. 

First: Reserve capacity must be carried at strategic 
points of the system to take care of emergencies. This 
is discussed later. 


Second: During the early hours of the day from mid- 
night to 4 a.m. and on Sundays and holidays, it is de- 
sirable to keep all major stations on the system with 
some load, and there are certain minimum practical 
loads that must be carried independent of the economics 
of the situation. 


Fig. 7 gives the comparative increment cost per kw- 
hr. in per cent, as it varies with the station net output in 
megawatts for each of the five most recent stations, and 
also the proportionate cost of coal per B.t.u. The sta- 
tions near Chicago have substantially the same cost of 
coal per B.t.u. but between the lowest value of the ad- 
jacent stations and the Powerton Station, the most dis- 
tant station, there is a difference in favor of the Power- 
ton Station of 15 per cent. Consequently in comparing 
the increment fuel consumption of the Powerton Sta- 
tion with the adjacent stations, not only must con- 
sideration be given to the very low fuel consumption for 
additional loads, but in addition, the advantage of 15 to 
20 per cent lower fuel cost must be taken into account. 


Neglecting the question of transmission for the mo- 
ment, it will be seen that to carry an additional 10 mw. 
on the Powerton Station as compared with Waukegan 
there would be a differential in favor of Powerton de- 
pending on load conditions, but usually at least 33 per 
cent of the Powerton cost. 


INCREMENT LINE LOSS 


The saving in costs due to more economical genera- 
tion is partly offset by transmission losses. To take 
proper account of this, increment loss curves must be 
drawn. The conditions between Powerton and Wauke- 
gan are somewhat complicated due to the fact that or- 
dinarily power is taken off at intermediate points such 
as Dixon, Belvidere, Joliet, and Electric Junction as 
shown in Fig. 1. To show the effect of the line loss in the 
power delivered at Waukegan for various amounts of 
power taken off at these intermediate points, Fig. 8 has 
been prepared. As stated above, the fuel cost at Power- 
ton is usually 338 per cent less than at Waukegan. 
Hence, with all fixed charges of transmission to be paid 
in any event under rental agreements, the increment 
line loss on Powerton power can be as high as 33 per 
cent and the power delivered from Powerton to Wauke- 
gan, a distance of approximately 240 miles, will have a 
production cost the same as power generated at Wauke- 
gan. If the intermediate load is 60 mw. with the 
increment loss of 38 per cent, more than 60 mw. can 
be delivered to Waukegan with the same fuel cost as 
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that generated at Waukegan. This is slightly below the 
reasonable stability limit which is shown in this figure 
by line Z,— Z,, and, under ordinary conditions of 
operation, will be beyond the generating capacity 
available at Powerton. Similar studies show it is eco- 
nomical to send power through the State Line Station 
into Chicago. 
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Usually then the limit in the amount of power coming 
into Chicago is not the economics of the situation, nor 
the stability of the lines delivering this power, but in- 
stead in the present condition is the capacity available 
at Powerton for Chicago load. 

Within the limits of the stations adjacent to the city 
of Chicago, that is from Waukegan to Michigan City, 
the increment line loss is usually not an important 
factor. 


RELATIVE OUTPUT OF GENERATING STATIONS 


The result of following the general policies deter- 
mined from studies such as those outlined above is 
shown in Fig. 9, which has been made up to show the 
relative performance of the stations, the output and the 
per cent of the total load carried by each for the year 
1981. 

It will be noted that the Chicago territory, as a whole, 
produced 100 per cent of its power at an average B.t.u. 
per kw-hr. send-out of 15,006. Of this power 85.8 per 
cent was produced in stations with an average B.t.u. of 
13,910. The capacity of these stations in per cent of the 
total capacity was 58.3, although, as stated above, they 
produce 85.8 per cent of the kilowatt hours. Older 
stations produced only 14.2 per cent of the power with 
an average B.t.u. per send-out of 21,603, although their 
capacity in the per cent of the total capacity was 
41.7 per cent. , 

Of the 25-cycle power used in Chicago about two- 
thirds is generated at 25 cycles and about one-third is 
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generated at 60 cycles and transformed through two 
40,000-kw. frequency changers with a loss of about 64% 
per cent. While the latest 25-cycle generating appara- 
tus, of which the last unit was installed in 1920, has a 
B.t.u. per kw-hr. send-out of about 19,000 as compared 
with about 14,000 average for the 60-cycle generating 
apparatus, studies show that the 25-cycle generating 
apparatus cannot yet be replaced with new 60-cycle 
generating apparatus, because the fixed charges on this 
new generating apparatus, when added to the operating 
charges even at an economy of 12,000 B.t.u. per kw-hr. 
will give total charges on the new greater than the op- 
erating charges on the old apparatus. Also since the 
kw-hr. generated at 25 cycles is rapidly decreasing, the 
fuel consumption for this class of service is every year 
becoming a less important factor in the average produc- 
tion cost for the Chicago load. 

A consideration of Fig. 9 will show the great ad- 
vantage of interchange energy contracts and purchase 
contracts so drafted as to give all parties concerned the 
maximum practicable and equitable benefit of the most 
efficient stations. The same situation exists in the pos- 
sibility of savings between central stations and large 
industrial plants.*® 


PROGRESS IN STATION ECONOMY 


Beginning with the installation of 300-lb. steam tur- 
bines which went into operation at the Joliet Station of 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois in 
1917, the principal factors that have improved the 
thermal efficiency in stations of the Chicago District 
are the following: 

Increased steam pressure 
Increased steam temperature 
Reheat 

. Regenerative cycle 
Pulverized coal furnaces 
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It must be borne in mind in comparing these econo- 
mies with those obtained in stations of the east, par- 
ticularly in those burning a better grade of coal than is 
used in the-Chicago Region stations, that the Illinois 
coal runs about 12 to 15 per cent ash and 12 to 15 per 
cent moisture. The use of pulverized coal was under 
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consideration for many years in the Chicago District, 
and as soon as actual experimental boilers installed at 
Calumet Station had shown that furnaces capable of 
burning this coal successfully were available, they were 
adopted for use in the Chicago Region stations. 

Table II gives the dates of operation of units with 
these improvements in the Chicago District. 


RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY IN OPERATION 
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gets older it will naturally run at a lower annual ca- 
pacity factor, but there seems to be no reason to believe 
that during its useful life its capacity factor in a large 
interconnected system need be less than the average in 
the Chicago system for the last ten years, which was 
39.5 per cent. Therefore, the saving per year over its 
life should be at least from $1.18 to $2.36 per kw., 


TABLE IlT—CHARACTERISTICS OF 550—650-LB. UNITS IN CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Year in Throttle steam Throttle steam 
service Station Unit Mw Gen. voltage pressure Ib/sd. in. temp. fahr. Reheat Boilers 
SORA, SC raWwiOrd se sae e ss. oe Be eetaetd O05. Se Sete ee POO ec Se oe SG Sos, cise oe wee Gos fe ia ele wie oe at HSONEr 2. srocts 2 ee Ch. grate 
$925 -- Orawiord.—.. 2 ).6 «=n. tM, Efe a DE ove te evs $2000 22a. BSG so sacle ws uw eeeaa bios RO os. Sst A Boiler. - sn aes Ch. grate 
- CrAWIORG Ss =. eo bp ree ae ee 2,000 oe iicae see's 550), vers RE Sorc ae yA ge a Peony Ae Boiler. eta Ch. grate 
9260 JOrawiord. (6255 ea. snl ee LaBAD Adore les TZ DOO LSE cs 5502) SS. Fhe texas 2 BENE colon Seske S NonGgevy oes. tee Ch. grate 
AODT Sue WW AUR OPO: £26 so SA la Sia oes S| ee ee IZ O00 Ws cassie COBRA Gare deee ersten s ppl eye eee Ae Boiler:. .oius Ch. grate 
CST AMEE ana clei << ae. i eee 3: eee ae TZ DOO. Fence BSG 5 tae, eterecieetonet ns pt ee a See Sj echt: Se ee ee Ch. grate 
S9287-,.. Ghawlord On (ji). ss GAbse ass LOGINS OS; IZ000 528.2 eet s 55003. cs ewes CD ae ered Sree Sloane ceo nee Ch. grate 
IPOWONbORS, 6 cjctsernais en oA TER. A BAe itd eee 22,000. 2b e ot.%.< GOOF shen oe rose. Se Daye Agiet es axe la Boilers ss. «65 Pulv. fuel 
1929...State Line.........-. Eagar he 200.. | | is eae ae 6502. crore het. 223 cA as Ee OPS TE Steamiteh J. ..£25.4 Pulv. fuel* 
PPWOLCOES JSS... ae Lee ae Ba Sea ZZ: OOD F272 eee GOO ss ote Fs See Eos Re a a Se Boilers cscs as Pulv. fuel 
26202. Wankevan. 2)... .c-. 5. Fs ees re ey gee 2,000 bee. sas COO sc taes Une see 4 Levey Srdna 2 ope ale Boiberiey tye aise Pulv. fuel 
EO WREDOM 6 6, ci poo & 3 fet SP 100... 27 OOO ic se feim e's GOD. oa set Serra ens Y fee eee ee Boiler. 30 lees Pulv. fuel 
1931... Michigan City........ Ea ge he ato BSc tee othe POM he eer kiss S50 IM. wok etaee ToOrs (2 Noe tee Wouers oc. Pulv. fuel 
WAHEED. ood. o. < 015. ern See 0 ee oer 1S: 000.5 Spe e's 625 Soaks eee eele Gers THO s, teeta er Pash Bollers. 5-2. o95- Pulv. fuel 


*Now uses 70 per cent dump gas. 


Fig. 10 shows the improvement in the economy of the 
stations to the Chicago District for the years 1925 to 
1931, inclusive. 

The relative improvement due to advance in turbine 
and boiler design is shown in the case of the State Line 
Station. The unit 1 turbo-generators have an efficiency 
about 4.5 per cent better than that of the next previous 
units in the Chicago District, but the change from chain 
grate stokers to pulverized fuel equipment, together 
with that improvement in turbo-generator efficiency, 
made a total gain in efficiency of 10.4 per cent, reducing 
the B.t.u. per kw-hr. send-out for a period of a month or 
longer from about 14,500 to about 13,000. The 1,200- 
Ib. No. 2 and No. 3 units on order will have a turbo- 
generator efficiency of about 11.5 per cent better than 
No. 1 unit, and the expected overall B.t-u. per kw-hr. 
will be reduced from 13,000 to 11,500 B.t.u. 


ECONOMICS OF HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM 


The tables and diagrams referred to above indicate 
the great economies effected with high-pressure steam 
and other improvements. Table III has been made up 
to show the increase in capital expenditure that will be 
offset by these savings in operating costs, and produce 
power for the same total cost including all charges. 

The 600-Ib. stations, as shown in this table, ran at an 
average capacity factor in 1931 of 53.2 per cent and 
produced the average kw-hr. sent out for 13,900 B.t.u. 
The saving in fuel costs shown in Table III has been 
made up with a variety of coal costs, so that the effect of 
changes in this figure, which varies considerably with 
conditions, will be apparent. The table gives the saving 
in the 600-lb. stations, as compared with a 350-Ib. sta- 
tion on a capacity factor of 53.2 per cent mentioned 
above. Also it is apparent that as the 600-Ib. equipment 


justifying the expenditure to obtain this of from $10.75 
to $21.50 per kw., based on 11 per cent fixed charges, 
and still give the same total overall cost of power. 


TABLE I1I—1931 OPERATION OF 550—650-LB. UNITS 


B.t.u. 


Millions Thousands Capacity per kw-hr. 
Station kw-hr. sent out kw. capacity factor sent out 
Crawford Ave..... 1,880.4. 2.2. < Pb eS ae ar 5 Se 50.6 14,914 
Powerton......... £AdS<95-325, OE VP oo oes a ee 12,679 
State Line........ 1,009.5. 2-060 :200 SP oo. eas BP Ah coders ok 13,446 
Waukegan........ Dao.O dies aee $5323 (Abse258 -o SL 293 2 13,890 
Michigan City.... 269.8....... BS ELA) Sek ee 52 pl ee 14,238 
4268.6; Js: 1.08973... 2-4 es 53.2. .25 axe 13,900 
(A) Average. One unit began service during year. 
"Btal. per Ew-br.2average ys. a eee coe bea ee Cee eee alate 13,900 
B.tu. per kwh. on. 3504p. anite=26.oes es elt ewes 17,500 
Gain in 550—650-Ib. units, B.t.u. per kw-hr..............-.0.-... 3,600 
Goal, Btu. pet Ib: . 83 oe sc Bere. oes (tate +s = eee 10,500 
Gain in Th: coal: per kw-hr ieee a. CE Sc ce woe ee ea eee 343 
Coal cost $ per ton........... 2.00. 250s 3.00. 3.50.... 4.00 
Capacity factor 53.2% (aver- 
age of 550—650-lb. units) 
Hours operation........... 4,700. . .4,700....4,700. . .4,700....4,700 
Saving per kw. per year. ...$1.61. . .$2.02....$2.42. . .$2.82....$3.22 
Permissible increased in- 
vestment per kw. at 11% 
fixed charges. 2. 23 Fes 14.70 18.40. ...22.00. . .25.70....29.40 
Capacity factor 39.5% (aver- 
age of Chicago District) 
Hours operation........... 3,460. . .3,460....3,460. . .3,460....3,460 
Saving per kw. per year..... $1.18. . .$1.48....$1.78. . .$2.08....$2.36 
Permissible increased in- 
vestment per kw. at 11% 
Axed. charees.2,.:sh fy bis. 25% 30.755 9134532. 9G 18.90. 321.50 


Still greater economies than those outlined above are 
expected from the 1,200-Ib. equipment now on order for 
the extension to the State Line Station, which should 
produce a kw-hr. for 11,500 B.t.u. 


FREQUENCY CONTROL 


An important factor in the economical operation of 
the system is the method of frequency control in use. 
At the present time it is the normal practise to have 
Windsor, Philo, and Springdale Stations in the east 
under automatic frequency control, and when the tie 
line from Michigan City to South Bend is closed no 
automatic control is in service in the Chicago District. 
When this tie is open usually an automatic frequency 
controller at the Crawford Avenue Station is in service 
on one or two units, allowing the remaining stations 
to follow scheduled load. The former method of fre- 
quency control has, under normal conditions, held the 
frequency correct within 1/20 cycle and the time drift 
to about 2 seconds, with the eastern system connected 
with the western. 


‘ 


WATTLESS KvA., VOLTAGE, AND PHASE ANGLE CONTROL 


Apart from generating station economics it is neces- 
sary to get the most efficient operation of the trans- 
mission system. The use of voltage and phase angle 
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control here is of great assistance. Most of the 66-kv. 
and 132-kv. transformer banks in Chicago and at the 
distant generating stations are provided with load ratio 
control designed for a variation of plus or minus 10 
per cent in voltage. ; 

These tap changers under load also serve the purpose 
of controlling wattless kva. on the lines, and in one case 
at least this has permitted carrying regularly an ap- 
preciably higher kw. load on a set of cable ties by op- 
erating the heavily loaded cable at unity power factor, 
and allowing the wattless kva. to be carried on the other 
cables with more margin in capacity. 

It is of interest to note that the charging kva. of the 
overhead lines and also of the cables has a considerable 
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effect on the power factor of the system. The charging 
kva. of the 132-kv. lines amounts to about 55 mva. and 
of the cable system about 83 mva. In addition there is 
a synchronous condenser capacity of more than 60,mva. 
Also in Chicago proper the 60-cycle rotary converters 
on the interconnected system of approximately 96 mw. 
are of assistance. 


All these elements that tend to produce a good power 
factor, together with the normally high power factor of 
the metropolitan load of Chicago at the peak, enable 
large quantities of power to be brought into the city at 
high power factors without the use of large rotary con- 
densers in Chicago. 

With the installation of units 2 and 3 at State Line, 
phase shifters under load to give a displacement of 5.8 
degrees will be used on the new 100-mw. 66-kv. feeders 
to the Commonwealth Edison Company to assure their 
carrying full load when in parallel with 60-mva. feeders. 


RELIABILITY 


There are two phases of the problem of reliability: 
first, the design of the individual stations, equipment, 
and transmission lines so as to reduce the possibility of 
outage; second, the operation of the system in such a 
way that any outage will not interfere with the supply of 
power to the consumer. 


DESIGN FOR RELIABILITY 


There is constant pressure on the designing engineer 
to reduce the first cost. Great savings could be effected 
in both generating station and substation design by 
sacrificing reliability, but this is not desirable. In power 
station design there is a definite limit to the cost in 
dollars per kw. if reasonable reliability is to be main- 
tained. 


GENERATOR DESIGN 


All recent 60-cycle generators in the Chicago District 
were for 12,000 volts until in 1928 the Powerton Station 
began operation with a 52-mw. 22,000-volt generator, 
the first generator of that voltage to operate in the 
Western Hemisphere. There are now in the Chicago 
District 7 generators with 22,000-volt windings and 1 of 
18,000 volts. At the time of writing this paper, none of 
these generators has given any insulation troubles. It 
might be mentioned that in none of these installations 
are there any outgoing feeders at generator voltage. 
The 8 units are of three different makes, are in four dif- 
ferent stations, have the equivalent of about 17 genera- 
tor years of service, and have demonstrated the entire 
success of high-voltage windings for generators. The 
aim has been to reduce the current necessary to handle 
in generator main cables and generator oil circuit 
breakers. 

At State Line Station the 200-mw. unit is of the triple 
compound type giving the reliability of a two-unit sta- 
tion. This unit can continue to turn out power with 
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any one or two members out of commission, except in 
the case of both low-pressure members. Since December 
19, 1929, the unit has been supplying power continu- 
ously to the system, and the high-pressure member has 
run continuously for as long as 81 days. 


SWITCHGEAR DESIGN 


The most outstanding developments from the elec- 
trical point of view in Chicago territory have been the 
use of isolated-phase and metal-clad switchgear. 
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The importance of the Crawford Avenue Station in 
the Chicago District made advisable the further use of 
the isolated-phase principle, which had been first used 
at Calumet. This is now applied throughout the Com- 
monwealth Edison system not only to 12-kv. equipment 
but also to 66-kv. outdoor equipment. The record of 
the Crawford Avenue Station has in the seven years of 
service demonstrated that a high degree of reliability 
has been attained by its use and faults confined to phase 
to ground in both 12 kv. at the station and 66 kv. on 
the system. The following points in design are to be 
noted as important factors in this record: 

1. Fault bus protective scheme. 

2. Reactors in all connections from generator buses. 

3. Phases isolated at generator voltage and 3-ohm 
resistor in the neutral connection of one generator at a 
time. 

4. Phases isolated at 66 kv. with circuits of single 
conductor underground cable and 30-ohm resistor in 
transformer neutral. 

In addition to isolated-phase indoor and outdoor 
switchgear for 12 kv. and outdoor for 66 kv., the last 
four years have seen the rapid application of metal clad 
switching for 12 kv., 22 kv., 33 kv., and 182 kv. 

In 1927 compound-filled indoor metal clad gear was 
used on the 12-kv. bus of unit 3 at Waukegan. In 1928 
the first experimental outdoor metal clad equipment 
with oil-filled buses was installed at the Wheaton sub- 
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station of the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. This was followed by 22-kv. outdoor metal 
clad gear on the main generator bus at State Line and 
Powerton, additional 33-kv. substations, and in 1931 
132-kv. equipment on unit 5 at Waukegan. 

The chief advantages of metal clad gear are the 
following: 

1. Personal hazards are practically eliminated. 

2. The metal enclosed buses reduce the possibility of 
phase-to-phase short circuits. 

3. Outdoor equipment eliminates building costs. 

4. Factory assembled equipment reduces installation 
costs. 

5. Fault bus protection is applicable for quick clear- 
ing of faults. 

In 3 years of operation of the State Line Station, 
where the station auxiliary equipment is indoor metal 
clad and the main bus is outdoor metal clad, no member 
of the entire operating staff has met with any electrical 
personal injury accident of any kind. Also during this 
period with about the maximum range of temperature 
attainable at Chicago, the State Line metal-clad gear 
has developed no serious problems and the only minor 
difficulties encountered are those inherent in any elec- 
trically operated mechanisms whether installed indoors 
or outdoors. 

The success of such equipment in the system of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois has been 
outlined by Mr. J. L. Hecht of that company.® 


TRANSMISSION LINE PRACTISE 


The experience with high-tension cable installations 
in Chicago has shown the very satisfactory perform- 
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ance that can be obtained with hollow core oil-filled 
cables as used in 132 kv. in service since 1927 or solid- 
core single-conductor cables provided with oil pressure 
reservoirs on 66 ky. in service since 1926. The use of oil 
reservoirs has also been adopted on the 22-kv. single- 
conductor cables at State Line and Powerton since they 
form part of the generator bus as it was felt that the 
additional cost was small and maximum reliability was 
essential. No cable failures have been experienced at 
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either of these stations. The record of the 66-kv. and 
132-kv. underground cables is annually given in the 
reports of the N.E.L.A. On overhead lines the greatest 
advance in reliability has been effected by the use of 
ground wires. The first few years service of 132-kv. 
lines was summarized by Mr. E. C. Williams’ and 
further experience has confirmed the improvement out- 
lined in his summary. 


RELAY PROTECTION 


The relay scheme of the territory is of the greatest 
importance in matters of reliability since it is very nec- 
essary to clear a short circuit in the minimum time. 
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On all the 66-ky. cables in Chicago a reliable pilot 
wire protection scheme is used which opens the breakers 
at both ends of the line simultaneously in case of un- 
balanced ingoing and outgoing current in the line. 

On the 182-kv. system the usual type of over-current 
and directional relays was used. up until 1930, when 
because of the long time that was obtained in cascading, 
these were replaced by distance relays operated in cer- 
tain cases by fault-detector relays. These distance 
relays take care of phase-to-phase short circuits. For 
line-to-ground faults, directional ground relays are 
used connected in the neutral of the power transformer 
banks, which are solidly grounded at all stations. In 
order to facilitate proper relay operation throughout 
the territory an Intercompany Relay Committee is in 
charge of relay settings, and recommends changes in 
types of relays so as to get the most satisfactory opera- 
tion from the system. 


OPERATING TO INSURE RELIABILITY 


The fundamental object in planning for system re- 
liability is to operate in such a way that trouble in one 
section will not be allowed to spread to a large area, and 
also to provide sufficient reserve capacity to take care of 
any emergency. 
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The basic scheme which has been used in feeder ar- 
rangement has been a natural consequence of the iso- 
lated-phase idea. While in the station the various 
phases are kept separate, so that trouble will not spread 
from one to the other, in the system the transmission 
lines are divided into several sections so that one can be 
lost without affecting the load. In Chicago the 66-ky. 
cable system extending through the city from north to 
south is divided into two systems called the Red and 
Blue.’ These are kept quite separate on the 66-kv. side 
and tied together only on the low-tension side of the 
step-down transformers at the various distribution 
centers. This means that the load will never lose supply, 
and trouble that might occur on one 66-kv. bus at any 
station will involve only part of the system. 


The same thought has been carried out in the supply 
from Powerton. It can be seen from Fig. 1 that there 
are three routes to Chicago, each about 200 miles long. 
These are operated as three separate systems known as 
the Red System through Kewanee, Oglesby, Joliet, 
Electric Junction, Crystal Lake to Waukegan; the 
Green System through Kewanee, Dixon, Belvidere to 
Crystal Lake to the north; and the Blue System through 
Kewanee, Oglesby, Joliet, Chicago Heights to State 
Line. Each system has its own generator at Powerton. 
Since it has been found economical to feed as much 
power as possible from Powerton it is the practise to 
load these lines well up to a point not far from the sta- 
bility limit, which represents about the full available 
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output of the Powerton Station. If all three systems 
were bussed at Powerton the total supply from Power- 
ton would have to be reduced in order to ride through 
short-circuit conditions. 


In the case of Waukegan, also, a loss of both lines to 
Chicago would be serious. It is therefore the practise 
usually to operate those lines separated, with one or 
more generators on each 132-kv. line to Chicago, and 
Powerton supply connected to only one section. 

Reliability is further insured by the 132-kv. connec- 
tion to the east tying in with the system of the American 
Gas & Electric Company. While there is normally little 
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transfer of power between the two systems there is some 
mutual assistance in case of trouble on either system. 


RESERVE CAPACITY 


From the above it can be seen that consideration 
must be given to the possibility of certain line failures 
that would cause a loss of generating supply to Chicago. 
It is estimated that the maximum to be expected would 
occur in case of interruption of one of the lines from 
Waukegan to Chicago when there would be a loss of not 
only the machine on that line at Waukegan but also the 
Red and Green feeds coming through Waukegan from 
Powerton. This would be a maximum of about 90 mw. 
It is to be noted that this is little different from the loss 
of the largest unit within Chicago itself. Arrangements 
are made to have this amount of reserve capacity 
running on the stations of the Chicago District so that 
the load can be picked up without difficulty. It is 
apparent therefore that the total reserve is practically 
independent of the load on the system, but is dictated 
more by the size of generating units and tie lines. In all 
recent units the most economical point of operation is 
about three-quarters load, so that a reserve is available 
without loss of efficiency. This is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—RUNNING RESERVE IN CHICAGO DISTRICT IN 
MEGAWATTS 
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On one occasion in which the entire supply from Wau- 
kegan and the Powerton Red and Green systems into 
Chicago was lost, the load was picked up with a mo- 
mentary drop in frequency of only 4/10 cycle and no 
interruption in service to customers at any point. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the practises outlined above the following 
general conclusions may be drawn: 

1. When several companies are as closely linked as 
those in the Chicago territory, some working agreement 


must be established to produce the best overall economy . 


of the system, as well as benefits of that economy to 
each party. 

2. The most efficient types of equipment should be 
installed as rapidly as they become commercially 
available. 

3. For any power station for a large interconnected 
system, there is a standard below which sacrificing 
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efficiency produces no improvement in reliability, and 
reducing fixed charges at the expense of operating 
efficiency will increase the overall cost of energy. 
Furthermore, as manufacturing technique improves, 
this standard is continually advancing. 

4. There has been a marked gain in economy by in- 
creasing steam pressures and temperatures without re- 
duction in reliability. 

5. The first unit or two built for higher pressure than 
has been previously employed does cost appreciably 
more per kw., but the third or fourth at the higher pres- 
sure costs appreciably no more per kw. than those of the 
lower pressure. The result then is that the average 
increase in cost for the four units is usually more than 
offset by the economy in fuel costs produced thereby. 
In periods of depression, such as the present, the 
efficient units are able to produce a far greater percent- 
age of the total output than if the system is loaded to 
capacity, with a result that the saving in fuel costs more 
than offsets the increased fixed charges necessary to 
produce same. 

6. Broad generalizations about the cost of power sta- 
tions, or even of their operating costs, are of little value, 
because each one is a problem in itself. Both construc- 
tion and operating costs are very considerably affected 
by location, which to a large degree determines such 
important factors as kind, character, and cost of fuel, 
type of foundations, extent of ground improvements, 
as well as by characteristics of the electric load, ca- 
pacity factor, and amount of plant reserve required. 
The economic balance between the operating costs and 
fixed charges on the investment must be analyzed 
separately for each case. 

7. It is recognized that interconnections of such 
different loads as electric railways, large industrial fac- 
tories, and retail light and power in the same area from 
the same power supply has produced notable economies 
from diversity in load characteristics. Interconnection 


of large areas has produced still further economies from 


diversity in load. 

8. The experience with the 182-kv. cable, which so 
far has been absolutely reliable from the electric failure 
standpoint, indicates that 220-kv. cable of ample re- 
liability is feasible, so that in the choice of underground 
cable, economics rather than reliability largely dictates 
the choice of voltage. 

9. With modern overhead steel tower transmission 
lines, skilfully constructed with low-resistance grounds, 
reliable ground wires, and coordinated relay protection, 
experience has shown that increasing amounts of power 
can be transmitted into Chicago without decreasing the 
reliability of supply to the distributing centers. 

10. Load schedules for station output should be set 
up based on increment fuel costs, reliability, and reserve 
capacity. 

11. Totalizing schemes for load dispatching are of 
considerable assistance in efficient operation of the 
system. 
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12. Automatic frequency control is a distinct ad- 
vantage in conjunction with distant metering in ena- 
bling the individual stations to readily adhere closely to 
predetermined schedules. 
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‘ Discussion 


I—COMBINED RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY IN 
OPERATION OF LARGE ELECTRIC SYSTEMS—THE 
DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
(FuGILL) ~ 


II—THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 
(Dimon) 


INI—PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY SYSTEM 
(ANDERSON AND EstTRADA) 


IV—CHICAGO DISTRICT 
(PERRY AND SMITH) 


R. L. Thomas: The paper of Messrs. Anderson and Estrada 
is of particular interest to anyone connected with a combined 
hydroelectric and steam-electric generating system and is a 
valuable contribution to technical literature, particularly with 
respect to the division of load between a run-of-river hydro plant 
and steam generating stations. 

An. interesting and complex phase of load division between 
steam plants and a run-of-river hydro plant with pondage is the 
economies of weekly drawdown—~. e., a gradual drawing down 
of the pond say from Monday morning until Friday evening or 
Saturday, with a refilling over the week end. It is possible that 
the authors’ omission of discussion of this is due in part to the 
fact that in the future, Conowingo operation in this respect will 
depend in some measure upon the method of operating the Holt- 
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wood and Safe Harbor developments on the Susquehanna River 
immediately above Conowingo. The Holtwood plant was first 
placed in operation in 1910 and now has a capacity of 111,000 
kw. The Safe Harbor plant, which is thoroughly described in a 
series of papers presented at the Baltimore District meeting has 
an initial capacity of 168,000 kw., and was brought into service 
during the past few months. 

The operation of the Holtwood plant of the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Company in the combined Baltimore-Holtwood 
system has been deseribed in several contributions to the techni- 
cal societies. In general, the operation has been similar to that 
described for Conowingo, with the hydro plant carrying the peak 
loads during low flow, thus giving the Baltimore and Holtwood 
steam plants a ‘‘flat’’ load, and carrying the base load during 
periods of ample flow, with the steam plants taking the peaks. 
The Holtwood pond is too small to make weekly drawdown 
economical and it has been the practise to have the pond full 
every morning. However in hypothetical analysis for deter- 
mining system generating investment programs weekly draw- 
down has been assumed. Set-ups were made to determine the 
maximum peak service or demand value obtainable from the 
hydro plant in case of the very unlikely occurrence of what has 
been dubbed the “‘pinch power condition’’—~. e., the coincidence 
of minimum river flow, maximum load and break-down of the 
largest generator units. 

With the Safe Harbor plant in operation above Holtwood the 
problem has become much more complicated. The combined 
effect of greater area of pond, higher efficiency of generation and 
slightly better average head is that one foot of drawdown at 
Safe Harbor will yield about three times as much energy as oné 
foot at Holtwood. Due to the “‘lapping’’ of heads a drawdown 
of ‘the Holtwood pond is partially recovered in the torm of in- 
creased head at Safe Harbor. On the other hand the Holtwood 
tailrace elevation is influenced by the amount of power house 
discharge to a much greater extent than the Safe Harbor tail- 
water. There are other practical considerations which affect the 
division of load between Holtwood and Safe Harbor, such as the 
fact that Holtwood supplies Baltimore at 25 eycles and Safe 
Harbor at 60 cycles, the amount of frequency changer capacity 
available, ete. Exhaustive studies which depend in part upon 
practical experience and the result of efficiency tests are in prog- 
ress to determine the proper division of load between the two 
hydro plants. Investigation is also being made to determine to 
what extent weekly drawdown of the Safe Harbor pond is 
economical. Such drawdown, of course, results in a decrease in 
head and a loss of output at the Safe Harbor plant, but this may 
be more than offset by savings at the Baltimore and Holtwood 
steam plants—particularly, a decrease in boiler banking losses. 
A possible method of operation is to give the steam plants a 
uniform flat load throughout the week, including Saturday and 
Sunday. It is more likely, however, that the ‘‘steam line’”’ should 
be a horizontal line from Monday to Friday, but lower on Satur- 
day and Sunday. It also appears probable that even on any one 
day, due to the relative characteristics of the Baltimore steam 
plants, the steam line should be a stepped line rather than a 
single horizontal line. 

It may be of interest to state that for the seven days June 7th 
to 13th inclusive the weighted average daily load factor of the 
Baltimore steam plants was 95.9 per cent. The weekly load fac- 
tor was 87.0 per cent. The Safe Harbor pond during this period 
was drawn down about 314 ft. It is possible, however, that the 
studies will show that lower steam plant load factors would have 
been more economical. 


It appears probable that the Holtwood pond should not par- 
ticipate in weekly drawdowns but should simply pass along to 
Conowingo the daily in-flow received from Safe Harbor. It 
follows that the operation of Safe Harbor plant as to weekly 
drawdown will influence to a great extent the operation of the 
plants below Safe Harbor. 
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The statement.in connection with determination of investment 
programs that “accurate forecasts of the future loads are es- 
sential” raises a number of questions which may, under present 
conditions, border on the realm of speculation but which might 
well be the subject of engineering discussion and investigation. 

Going back to the haleyon days of 1928-1929 no doubt every 
power company made forecasts of load for several, or even 
many, years ahead. When the depression came the residential 
and commercial load at first continued to grow, but the industrial 
load fell off. It was then the opinion of many operators that with 
a return of normal business conditions the recovery of industrial 
load, superimposed on the continuous growth of residential load, 
might bring about an abnormal rate of increase which might catch 
some companies unprepared. More recently, however, the resi- 
dential and commercial load has ceased to grow or, in many eases, 
has actually decreased. What then may we expect in the future? 
Is the decrease in residential load due primarily to a practical 
cessation of new connections and an abnormally large number of 
cut-offs? To what extent have householders attempted to 
economize in the use of electricity? When growth in total load 
is resumed will it be at the previously normal rate, resulting in a 
shift of the load curve or a postponement of loads, or will the 
growth be at an accelerated rate tending to cause the load to 
“catch up’’ with the former estimates? The writer is inclined to 
think that, under present conditions, any forecaster who pre- 
dicts loads for even a year or two in advance with ‘‘an error of 
only 2 or 3 per cent’”’ may consider himself fortunate. 

J. B. Baker: These papers well describe present methods of 
power system planning and operation and deserve a fifth or sum- 
mary paper analyzing their similarities and differences. Within 
the last ten to twelve years, the subject of power generation 
has greatly broadened, so that one can no longer survey it without 
a comprehension of the relations within a group of stations. The 
development of interconnection has modified operating practise 
by bringing in aspects beyond that of the single power station, 
or a compact group of power stations. It is apparently not how- 
ever, producing a widely connected geographical power scheme 
as was forecast by some of its early proponents. Instead the 
papers tend to show that the main reliance for power supply in 
any load area will continue to reside in power stations adjacent to 
the load. The true function of interconnection therefore seems 
to be of asupplementary nature. 

Relatively long distance transmission of large blocks of power 
would seem from the papers to be limited to instances where 
hydro power is available at an attractive overall cost, and in the 
ease of the Powerton station, where a low cost of fuel oceurs in 
conjunction with a high fuel economy. The papers however 
substantiate each other in indicating that, at least in this part 
of the country, transmission from remote centers of production 
is wholly supplementary to local sources of supply in volume and 
operating reliability. 

An interesting possibility that is appearing in the design of 
power stations is the unit plan of generators and boilers. The 
present papers lead one to anticipate that the adoption of the 
unit plan will in no way compromise operating reliability. Future 
papers on this subject will be welcome. 

It is significant that the papers show a continued improvement 
in operating economy during the past two years despite a falling 
off in system load. It is understood that operating practises have 
played a large part in this continued improvement. 


All of the current ideas regarding design specifications and 
operating practises to the end of reliability and operating 
economy, including purchased power commitments, are men- 
tioned in these papers, and the student of the subject will be 
fully repaid for whatever critical analysis he may make of them. 


Carl M. Gilt: The papers illustrate the progress that has 
been made toward securing continuity of service for each custo- 
mer and the system as a whole. Equipment has been improved, 
lessening the frequency at which it fails, and systems and sta- 
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tions are sectionalized so that ordinary failures are limited in 
their effects. Much of this has been secured at little or no in- 
creased cost, and a certain amount of sectionalization has been 
adopted, partially at least, as a means of reducing costs. 

However, there are failures, which fortunately are rare, but 
nevertheless are within the realm of possibility, which might very 
well result in the complete shut-down of a generating station. 
Such failures might be the rupture of a large steam line almost 
instantly filling the boiler house with steam, or a high pressure 
boiler feedwater line, or in the electrical end, a serious fire or 
explosion, possibly involving the control system. The fact that 
the community is fed from two or three stations may not greatly 
relieve the situation even though there are adequate ties between 
the stations. The sudden increase in load on:the remaining 
stations of 100 per cent or even 50 per cent of what they were 
carrying, would, in many eases, be beyond the capacity of boilers, 
turbines, and generators to pick up quickly. Such a failure ina 
densely populated Metropolitan area would be a catastrophe 
that none of us would care to pass through. 

There are two methods of more or less successfully meeting 
such a situation, after all reasonable precautions have been taken 
to avoid a complete station outage. The first divides the terri- 
tory into sections, each fed by its own station, with ties to other 
stations for economy and ordinary contingencies, but designed 
with the intent that they shall open in serious emergency so that 
the failure of one station will not take others with it. The most 
important parts of the territory may be fed from the several 
sources and so limited in extent that the failure of one supply will 
not endanger the others. 

The other method makes use of a high-tension network fed 
from so many sources of such relatively small capacity, that the 
complete loss of any station will not impose more load on the 
remaining stations than they can promptly pick up. It is essen- 
tially a system of decentralization of power supply with the bigh- 
tension network, a pool into which power is poured and from 
which it is drawn. Obviously, the network must be made up of 
such relatively small parts and so designed that an extended 
failure or break-up is inconceivable. While wide physical sepa- 
ration of stations is desirable it may not be practicable, but it 
is essential that the various “‘stations’”’ be so completely isolated 
that any failure in one cannot communicate to another. 


At first thought, costs of such a system may appear high; 
however, for the larger systems, such stations are of the order of 
magnitude of 500,000 kva. and make use of the most economical 
sized units available. Such stations frequently tax outlet facili- 
ties to the maximum so that larger concentrations of power may 
actually increase the cost per kw. of station and outlets. With 
feeders laid out primarily to cover the area served, not radially 
from each station, but essentially as a loop system, running from 
station to station, and load tapped off at intermediate points, 
the addition of new units or stations is accomplished essentially 
by cutting into an existing moderate voltage distribution system 
with but little additional line investment. Some difficulties 
may be experienced in securing proper division of load between 
lines, but these can be met by carefully distributing load among 
the feeders. It would appear that such a system would carry 
through any catastrophe short of one that would also wreck the 
community along with the electric system. 

Philip Sporn: Previous to a year or so ago many power sys- 
tems were taxing their production and transmission facilities to 
the limit to keep up with the heavy and increasing load con- 
ditions. The problem of design frequently centered about the 
question as to how soon additional facilities could be brought on 
the system and too frequently not enough attention was given 
toward bringing about a proper balance between cost and re- 
liability. During the last year, however, many systems have been 
confronted with the problem of bringing about operating econo- 
mies and have had to face the question as to how well the various 
parts of their system fit together with a view of permitting the 
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maximum operating economies. They have had an opportunity 
to analyze some of the capital expenditures involved in making 
these extensions and re-evaluating the wisdom or the lack of 
wisdom of some elaborate features that were incorporated as 
part of the design. 

From the system planning standpoint such an analysis ought 
to be particularly fruitful. With the decrease in load experienced 
on many systems it ought to be possible to check whether the 
system in the light of present conditions is still flexible and 
reliable enough to permit maximum utilization of the most effi- 
cient equipment—shutting down complete generating stations 
if necessary, and serving by transmission lines the entire load of 
areas formerly served direct from generating stations. If the 
system has béen properly laid out, this economy ought to be 
possible without any appreciable sacrifice in reliability of service. 
Minor improvements or alterations, such as the speeding up of 
breaker operation to reduce the time required to clear faults, 
might be required before embarking on such a generation and 
transmission program but the main backbone of the system ought 
to be there to permit such a change in operating conditions. If 
the system lends itself to such operation, it has been well planned. 

In our own case, under present conditions, many sections of 
territory that under more favorable load conditions were sup- 
plied by their own generating plants, are being handled strictly 
on a transmission basis. In this connection, it ought to be 
pointed out that whereas an economical limit to transmission 
of power is a very definite thing when cost of transmission and 
regulating facilities are taken into account, this limit automati- 
cally disappears once these facilities are already in and the 
question of their fixed charges plays no part in the picture. In 
other words, with the transmission facilities an established fact, 
the electrical transmission versus say the railroad transportation 
of coal has a much greater advantage and it is possible to trans- 
mit frequently hundreds of miles even at moderate voltages and 
obtain great economies over the equivalent rail transportation. 


In connection with the question of increased economy and 
reliability, the proper method of attack in each ease is to weigh 
all the conditions and not go after any additional economy unless 
there are definite indications that the operating savings will 
justify all the increased capital expenditures, However, it must 
not be forgotten that excessive cost per kw. of installed capacity 
and resulting economy need not necessarily be synonymous. It 
is entirely possible by eliminating, in many eases, the fancy 
fittings, architectural, mechanical and electrical, which are fre- 
quently allowed to go into a plant, and spending some of these 
savings in the form of high grade economical equipment, to not 
only get a highly economical plant, but to obtain it also at a very 
reasonable cost per kw. This is not to be taken as advocating a 
class of architecture in which ugliness is predominant; but it is 
worth while to remember that the object of a generating station 
is to supply kw. and generate kw-hr., and that the utilitarian 
motive ought to be predominant in all of its planning and design- 
ing. 

Again, an analysis such as given in some of the papers should 
be particularly fruitful in determining the actual economies of 
some of the very elaborate features that were introduced in their 
construction. For example, in Mr. Dillon’s paper it is stated that 
it has been his company’s policy to duplicate auxiliaries to tur- 
bines and boilers, safeguarding against all emergencies, and while 
this has yielded a high cost per kw. of capacity, it has been justi- 
fied because there has never been a loss of load due to either lack 
or loss of generating equipment. Of course, this does not mean 
that the same conditions might not have prevailed even without 
going to this duplication of facilities. Mr. Dillon states, it is 
true, that’ the policy of some other companies, with simpler 
installations and with a greater number of spare units, is being 
watched, but I do not see any comment upon the possibility of 
eliminating all of these duplicate or spare features entirely and 
relying upon the inherent and natural diversity between the 
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various parts of the interconnected system and letting the inter- 
connected system take care of such major (if any) catastrophe to 
prevent loss of load. Admittedly interconnecting a large group 
of power companies involves an expenditure of many millions of 
dollars, yet how can all these expenditures be justified if this 
splendid machine consisting of the interconnected system is not 
utilized at the very time when it can pay the most handsome 
dividends, namely in times of major distress? 


On our own system we have had occasions where 100,000 kw. or 
more have been dumped on the interconnected system and while 
the system may have groaned slightly, it handled the load in 
most cases. Further, the giving or the receiving of aid has not 
been confined to any one particular section of-the system, it 
generally happening that the company that needed aid at one 
time is the one that made possible the giving of aid to another of 
the group the very next time. 


In connection with the same subject of reliability and cost, 
Mr. Fugill’s comment with regard to the d-c. drive of auxiliaries 
is of interest. Mr. Fugill states that in his company d-e. drive of 
all auxiliaries has been justified by records which showed that 
there is little cost advantage for the a-c. system. This does not 
check with the great many studies that we have made on the same 
subject. Of course, if adjustable speed is called for in almost all 
drives, this may be the case, but here again our studies have 
shown that in very few applications in a power plant is adjustable 
speed drive really justified and on that basis the economies are 
most certainly in favor of the a-c. system. _It would be very 
interesting if Mr. Fugill could furnish some information showing 
that the d-c. drive is almost as economical as the a-c. drive. 


These papers mention some of the various ways in which inter- 
connections are made use of to the fullest extent. In the case of 
one of our properties, which has a high seasonal summer peak, an 
arrangement is made annually with one of the interconnecting 
foreign companies under which our company receives 10,000 kw. 
standby without any charge during the period of June 15 to 
September 15, and furnishes a corresponding amount of standby 
to the other interconnecting company during the period of 
November 1 to February 1, the period when this other company 
invariably has its peak. This is cited as a very interesting case 
in which advantage is taken of seasonal diversity. 


Messrs. Anderson and Estrada indicate the economy at the 
Deepwater Station as compared to the rest of their system. This, 
station is owned jointly by the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and the Atlantic City Electrie Company, one of the subsidiaries 
of the American Gas and Electric Company. It may be of 
interest to give some actual data regarding the results obtained 
to date at the Deepwater Plant. 


The average B.t.u. per kw-hr. output on the feeders for 1930 
(the first full year’s operation) was 12,874. For 1931 this was 
12,050. The average for the first six months of this year is 11,795. 
The economy at Deepwater is exceptionally high for a plant em- 
ploying a straight thermal cycle, but the most interesting part is 
that it has been obtained at a very low cost in investment per kw. 
Deepwater is a definite proof of the point made before that 
economy in operating cost and low investment cost are not neces- 
sarily contradictory and that their combination is perfectly 
feasible. It can not be done however by adhering to obsolete 
practise and by putting a double guard on each safety and pro- 
tective feature. 


A. H. Sweetnam: Loop service to high-tension customer sub- 


stations is quite generally supplied except where the customer has | 


generating capacity sufficient to carry his load. In such cases a 
tap from a transmission line is earried into the station. 
Transformer ratings are figured on the basis of approximately 
0 deg. C. ambient during the winter peak and 25 deg. C. during 
summer peak. 
I. E. Moultrop: In some of these papers the statement is 
made that construction projects have been carried out in advance 
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of load requirements for reasons of reliability or economy in 
operation. 

We have undertaken construction work in advance of load 
requirements for reasons of reliability, but it has been confined 
mainly to the replacement of obsolete and inadequate equipment. 
We have not in general committed the Company to investments 
in advance of load requirements for reasons of economy in opera- 
tion, feeling that the expected returns from such investments are 
not always fully reflected in the Company’s balance sheet. The 
exception to this, however, is in the case of such items as con- 
verting attended substations to the automatic type where definite 
labor savings can be predicted and are inevitable. 

Reference is made in one or two of the papers to the question 
of tie-line losses. We believe it to be fundamentally necessary, 
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in order to arrive at accurate results in allocating loads to various 
sources of generation so as to obtain the largest overall economy, 
to take into consideration the incremental tie-line losses. This 
applies particularly in the case of interchange contracts. Ampere 
square meters for adjusting these losses at metering point are 
available and provide a simple means of correction for losses. 

L. L. Perry: Conclusion 2 in the paper on the Chicago District 
applies to increase in capacity and not to replacement in existing 
capacity. Up to the present depression most metropolitan dis- 
tricts have had almost yearly to make increase in generating 
capacity in order to maintain adequate reserve. The less efficient 
equipment held in reserve, since it seldom runs more than a few 
hours per year, is usually much cheaper for reserve when fixed 
charges are included. 


Electrical Equipment for Precipitation Service 


BY H. SPEIGHT: 


Member, A.I.H.E. 


HE application of a strong electrostatic field 
accompanied by corona discharge to the cleaning 
of gases was first shown by Hohlfeld in 1824. His 

observations were extended by Sir Oliver Lodge in 1884 
who continued the work and made a practical installa- 
tion at a lead smelter in Scotland. 

Later, this work was extended by Dr. Cottrell in 
1905-6, leading to the development of the electrical 
precipitation process for the separation of solids and 
liquids from gases. 


Fig. 1—INsTALLATION In Non-FEerRRovuS Fieup 


It was found that if the central or smaller elec- 
trode in a precipitator is made negative, corona can be 
obtained at a much lower voltage. Electrons in this 
field acquire such velocities they break up the gas 
molecules into positive ions and additional electrons. 
This augmented supply of electrons moves toward the 
outer or positive electrode and they are trapped by the 
solid particles which thereby obtain a negative charge. 
The charged particles are attracted to the positive 
pole and impinge upon it with considerable force. 
Here they release the trapped electrons and cling to the 
electrode surface by adhesion. 

The early applications were cleaning of sulfuric 
acid mist and the cleaning of sulfur gases in the non- 
ferrous field to recover the non-ferrous metal particles 
which were being carried away in the discharge gases 
from the copper smelters. Later the field of application 
extended to cement, acid fumes, high temperature gas 
cleaning, detarring of combustible gases, removal of 
organic materials and miscellaneous applications. 

For the best results in precipitation, uni-directional 
current is used, and a further fundamental condition 
is that the discharge electrode must be negative and the 
collecting electrode positive. 


1. Manager, Mining & Metal Wk’g. Engg. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.J.E.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 19382. 


and 
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The extension of the field of application requires vary- 
ing characteristics of power supply to the corona field. 
The electrical equipment usually consists of transformer 
(specially designed for this service), mechanical rec- 
tifier, motor-generator, rectifier motor, switchboard, 
and accessories. This apparatus is all specially designed 
to withstand the unusual and difficult conditions 
of the precipitation circuit, having been generally 
successful over a period of years. Fig. 1 illustrates an 
installation of electrical equipment for precipitation 
service in the non-ferrous field. 


The electrodes for corona discharge consist of fine 
wires or rods hanging in the precipitator, the collect- 
ing electrodes are plates or pipes. The potentials used 
are between 20,000 and 75,000 volts, the actual volt- 
age depending upon the design of the precipitator and 
the material to be treated. A rectifier connected to the 
high-voltage side of a step-up transformer is used to 
obtain the high-potential uni-directional voltage. In 
one form of the mechanical rectifier the stator consists 
of four segments or shoes spaced 90 deg. apart on a 
circle and mounted on fixed insulated arms. The rotor 
which is driven by a small induction motor designed to 
operate at synchronous speed consists of two insulated 
arms displaced 90 deg., on the ends of which the contact 
tips are mounted and connected in series. 

There are many disadvantages to the mechanical 
rectifiers which may be summarized as follows: | 

1. The continuous spark discharges cause oscil- 
lating discharge and surges which create additional 
stresses on the transformer insulation. 

2. The wave form is very irregular. Fig. 2 illustrates 
this. 


Fig. 2—Wave Form or Votrace Mrecuanicat RecriFier 


3. The contact tips and shoes commence wearing 
when the rectifier goes into service, continually de- 
creasing the actual voltage at the precipitator. In 
addition a considerable amount of fixed resistance is 
necessary to assist in absorbing the energy of the surges 
caused by the spark discharge. 

4. Equipment for suppression of radio interference is 
necessary. 

5. Manual or automatic polarity control must be 
furnished, adding to the complexity of the control 
equipment. 

6. It is noisy in operation. 
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The expansion of the precipitation field has created a 
growing demand for a rectifier unit that will furnish a 
more even wave shape and maintain the same precipita- 
tor voltage over an extended period of time. With the 
improvement in the radio art, and the increasing use of 
rectifiers in power applications, the obvious alternative 
is tube rectification. By this method relatively smooth 
wave form of uni-directional current is obtained as 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3—Wave Form or Vourace Tuse ReEcTIFIER 


The scientific study of the electrostatic field and 
corona discharge will be greatly assisted by tube recti- 
fication, which will permit assembling of data of the 
variables existing in precipitation applications, due 
to varying temperatures, conducting and non-conduct- 
ing properties of the materials being treated. 

In many applications the precipitator receives 
gases containing varying percentages of conducting 
and non-conducting particles. To meet these varying 
conditions, we should maintain constant current, which 
will necessitate raising or lowering the voltage, utiliz- 
ing to the maximum efficiency the fixed spacing of 
the electrodes in the precipitator. 

The load of the precipitator is very unusual and 

unique to this application. A negative lead from the 
rectifier connected to the wire electrodes in the precipi- 
tator is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 4. The corona 
discharge from the negative wire electrode ionizes the 
gases, thus reducing the normal dielectric insulation, 
thereby permitting the conveyance of the electron, by 
the particle, and increasing the normal capacity of the 
circuit. 

The tube type rectifier furnishing uni-directional 
supply, to this unusual load will have the following 
advantages: 

1. Less space. 

2. Nosurges in the circuit due to rectification. 

3. The wave form supplied will be regular. 

4. The voltage will remain constant. 

5. No radio interference from the rectifying equip- 
ment. 
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6. Polarity is automatically controlled. 

7. Operation is very quiet. 

The complete equipment for this application consists 
of transformer (including filament heating), tube rec- 
tifier, control, induction voltage regulator or tap 
changer, and sectionalizing switch for each compart- 
ment of the precipitator. 

Due to the inherent characteristics of the precipitator 
the transformers must withstand heavy surges or tran- 
sient stresses. If special arrangement were not made to 
avoid this condition these surges started by the flashover 
of the precipitator would occasion concentrated voltage 
stresses in the coils adjacent to the line terminal. 

The severity of the transient is decreased by a series 
resistor between the tube and the precipitator, this 
reduces the voltage crest. 

The concentration of voltage stress across the coils at 
the line end of the transformer windings is also pre- 
vented by increasing the effective capacitance between 
adjacent coils and largely eliminating the capacitance 
between these coils and the core and low-voltage wind- 
ings. This is accomplished by designing the transformer 
so that the coils are located in a relatively uniform di- 
electric field or by increasing the electrostatic coupling 
between the coils, and a metallic plate interposed be- 
tween these coils and the core. 


13 PLATES 


Fig. 4—DtaGgramMMatic Sk»ercu or PuatE Typm PRECIPITATOR 


For several years it was considered the best engineer- 
ing practise to place a choke coil in series with the trans- 
formers, to choke or damp out any high frequency set 
up by surges in the circuit. Recently it was proved 
by laboratory tests and measurements that conditions 
may exist where the choke is the cause of a very high 
surge voltage being impressed across the transformer 
coils. It has also been proved that a choke coil shunted 
by a resistor gives a much greater damping effect than 
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is obtained when using a plain choke coil. However, if 
both of these are replaced by‘a series resistance the best 
damping effect is obtained, and the smallest surges are 
impressed across the high-voltage terminals of the trans- 
former. Therefore we see that the best protection is ob- 
tained by a shielded transformer and a series resistance 
between the rectifier and the precipitator. 
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The power supply for tube type rectification must 
furnish constant voltage for heating the filament. This 
constant voltage is usually supplied by a small induction 
regulator or a specially designed static voltage regulator 
which holds the filament voltage very constant. See 
Fig. 5. 

It is necessary to vary the value of the uni-directional 
voltage supply depending on the type of precipitator, 
type of material being treated, and the load carried. As 
previously mentioned, this variation in voltage of about 
50 to 100 per cent has been obtained by taps in the pri- 
mary winding of the main transformer. There are two 
methods used for changing the taps bringing all taps 
to a special knife switch on the switchboard, or using 
a tap changer under load. The precipitator. voltage 
may also be varied by the use of an induction regula- 
tor in the power supply line. 

Fig. 6 illustrates core and coils and filament trans- 
formers of a tube-rectifier precipitation unit. 

The rectifier tube for this service must be of sturdy 
construction to give sufficient length of life to make the 
application of tube rectifier unit commercially practical. 
Fig. 7 illustrates the construction of a high-voltage tube 
and Figs. 8 and 9 show the plate and filament charac- 
teristics. This tube is rated 750 milliamperes maximum 
peak current, 150 kv. maximum inverse potential. 

The thermionic rectifier depends for operation upon 
the fact that when two electrodes (one which is heated) 
are placed in a high vacuum, current flows through 
the space between them, (when the heated electrode 
is negative). This is because the current is the electron 
stream emitted from the hot filament. 

The peak plate current of a tube is limited by the 
electron emission from the filament or cathode. The 
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emission in turn is dependent upon the cathode tem- 
perature and area. It is possible to operate the filament 
at less than rated voltage if the peak plate current drawn 
from the tube is sufficiently reduced. The lower fila- 
ment temperature will result in slower evaporation of 
the filament material and consequently longer life. 

If the filament voltage is reduced below that which 
is necessary to supply the peak plate current, the volt- 
age drop between the filament and plate will increase. 
This will cause excessive heating of the plate and may 
result in damage to the tube. 

The rated maximum crest inverse plate potential is 
the highest voltage that may safely be applied to the 
tube in the direction opposite the one in which the 
tube is designed to pass current. It is a measure of the 
insulation of the tube when the plate is at a negative 
potential. In addition to being limited by the distance 
between anode and cathode this rating is determined by 


Fig. 6—TRANSFORMER FOR TUBE RECTIFICATION 


the size and shape of the anode and its position with 
respect to the cathode. The anode or plate must be 
large enough to radiate the heat properly: due to power 
losses in the tube. If it is heated too high in tem- 
perature there is a possibility of electrons emitting from 
it, causing an are back from the cathode to the anode 
with consequent damage to the cathode. Hence the 
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important constants of the tube are (a) filament voltage 
and current, (b) the peak voltage permissible between 
electrodes, (8) the peak plate current output. 

The constancy of filament voltage and current will 
affect tube life. The emission increases with the tem- 


perature, a 21% per cent increase in the terminal voltage . 


being sufficient to double the evaporation of the filament 
material, thus the necessity of maintaining a constant 
filament voltage is emphasized. 

The second constant of the rating to be considered 
is the maximum peak voltage meaning the highest 
peak voltage the rectifier tube can safely stand, in the 
direction opposite to the current flow. The value of 
the inverse potential will depend upon the voltage of 
the supply circuit and the type of circuit used for 
rectification. 


‘Fic. 7—Hieu-Vourace Tusr—150,000 Vorts Maximum, 750 
MiniiAMPERES Maximum 


The circuits most frequently employed are: 

1. Single phase, full wave, employing two tubes. See 
Fig. 10. 

2. Single-phase, full-wave circuit in which four tubes 
are used. 

3. Three-phase, half-wave circuit requiring three 
tubes. 

The theoretical maximum voltage which can be sup- 
plied in a single-phase circuit is 1.4 <r.m.s. value. How- 


_. ever, the inverse potential may exceed this value. In . 


the type of circuit under consideration, where capacity 
is coupled with a high insulation resistance, the circuit 
is charged to maximum potential of 1.4 x EH during the 
conducting period. When the tube is passing current 
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this charge may not leak with sufficient rapidity so that 
a value nearly equal to 2 x 1.4 E' may be obtained 
across the tube on the inverse half-cycle. Such things 
must be kept in mind when selecting a tube with the 
proper peak inverse potential rating for the application. 

When using single-phase full-wave circuit with two 
tubes, (Fig. 11), when the right hand tube is conducting 
current, the drop across it is comparatively low, hence 
the effective voltage across the other tube will be 22, 
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where E is the r.m.s. value obtained from one-half 
the transformer winding. The maximum peak voltage 
will therefore be 2 xX 1.4 or 2.8 r.m.s. voltage from 
each half of the transformer. 

The input capacity of the transformer for single- 
phase full-wave rectification is 1.1 x the kilowatt out- 
put on the d-c. side, thus where the d-e. side is 10 kw. 
the transformer would be 11 kva. on the primary side 
since this is the measurable input. 
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A number of installations of tube rectification has 
been made utilizing various combinations of transformer 
connection and number of tubes. The description of 
one installation will be cited as an example. 

Fig. 11 illustrates an installation of commercial type 
vacuum rectifier. Note the compactness of the unit 
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complete the circuit for plate supply contactor desig- 
nated 4. A relay with coil in the primary of the filament 
transformer must first be energized otherwise contactor 
4 could not be energized. When contactor 4 closes, pri- 
mary of the transformer is energized and voltage ap- 


-plied to the tube depending upon the setting of the tap 
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Fig. 10—Controut ScuemMe FoR HQuIPMENT ILLUSTRATED IN Fie. 11 


Item Description Item 


1 Filament supply contactor (2 pole) 51 
2 Plate supply timing relay 
3 Master relay 
4 Plate supply contactor (2 pole) 
108 Control power switch 2 P.S.T. 
30 Lockout relay (1M, 1B) 440-volt coil 
37 Filament undercurrent relay 2-6 amperes 


TCl 


assembly giving complete control of the apparatus with 
wide voltage range which is necessary for the applica- 
tion. Added to the relays and meters needed in the 
control scheme, there is mounted on this panel a con- 
tactor for the filament supply circuit and a similar con- 
tactor for the main supply to the primary of the trans- 
former. A single handwheel controls both the tap 
changing equipment and the usual series resistance in 
the primary of the transformer. This arrangement gives 
a smooth voltage variation of approximately 50 per cent 
range on the high-voltage side. 

The single-phase full-wave scheme of rectification is 
used, consisting of a tube between each end of the trans- 
former winding and the grounded positive side of the 
precipitator. The center of the main winding is tapped 
for the negative high-tension lead to the precipitator 
circuit. 

The control scheme is relatively simple and is self- 
protective. The main feature is interlocking to insure 
the filaments are energized a few seconds before the 
plate of the tube. This prevents flashover which might 
result, because the full voltage applied is effective in 
speeding up the electrons before the filament has reached 
normal temperature. This bombardment results in 
overheating of the plate. In addition to this interlocking 
feature the only protection necessary is against short 
circuits, overloads, and loss of filament. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the control scheme. Closing of the 
knife switch energizes a time-delay relay which will 


Description 


H.T. D.C. (0.5 to 1.5A) short-circuit protection relay 

51X Aux. relay for 51 

76 Primary overcurrent relay (4-12 amperes) 

G Green lamp—indicates ‘‘off”’ 

R Red lamp—indicates ‘‘on”’ 

Interlock on tap changer, closed when on No. 1 position. (Not used) 


Fig. 11—Inuustrratres A Typicat INSTALLATION OF TUBB 
ReEcTIFIER 


changer. Rectification continues until the circuit is dis- 
connected by the pushbutton or operation of protective 
relays. Relays to protect the tube from damage due to 
overload or short circuit will be connected in the control 
and will function in the usual manner. A frequent 
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cause of short circuit and overload is charged to the 
character of the gas. The acid content of the gas, gas 
temperature, changes in dust or fume content, have a 
marked effect on the dielectric characteristics of the 
materials resulting in a change in load. Since the 
equipment should require no attendant it is not de- 
sirable to take it out of service whenever any momen- 
tary overload occurs. Therefore if the circuit is made 
to reclose automatically a certain number of times, pro- 
tection is obtained for the tube, if the short circuit is 
only a momentary condition the equipment is permitted 
to continue in operation. 

This protection is obtained on the installation by 
means of grid-glow auxiliary relays which consist of a 
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value to energize the auxiliary relay 51-X when the 
equipment is automatically locked out. 

The tube rectifier installation permits consideration 
of the possibility of an automatic control of the precipi- 
tator unit. A proposed scheme is shown in schematic 
diagram, Fig. 12. This regulating equipment would 
consist of a constant-current regulating device, respond- 
ing to the changes in the primary current of the trans- 
former. These changes are caused by changes in the 
condition of the gas supplied to the precipitator, the ob- 
ject of the automatic regulator being to maintain cur- 
rent of a pre-determined amount, calculated as the 
most efficient operating value. To accomplish this, the 
voltage applied to the precipitator must be controlled 
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LEGEND 
Item Description Item Description 
1 Master relay 37 Undercurrent relay 


1X Filament supply contactor 51 


2 Timing relay v6 
4 Main contactor R 
9 Control contactor L 
30 Lockout relay 70R 


30X Auxiliary lockout relay (hand reset) 


cold cathode grid-glow tube, a small condenser, asso- 
ciated resistors and an auxiliary relay designated as 
51-X. The grid-glow tube breaks down or discharges 
only at a predetermined voltage across the con- 
denser. The over-current relay being instantaneous, 
will immediately close its contacts in case of short cir- 
cuits, one set of contacts in the grid circuit of the grid- 
glow relay energizes the condenser circuit putting a cer- 
tain potential on the condenser. This charge is not suf- 
ficient to cause discharge of the grid-glow relay but does 
not leak off for some time. After a short period the 
plate supply contactor is closed and if the short cir- 
cuit is repeated the charge on the condenser is in- 
creased. The periodic opening and closing continues 
until the charge on the condenser reaches a sufficient 
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Interlock on induction regulator closed at lower limit of travel 


by a suitable regulating device. This device raises or 
lowers the voltage to keep the current constant. 

The primary relay as controlled by the current of the 
cireuit will control the induction regulator, thereby 
raising or lowering the voltage as required. The voltage 
regulation by this arrangement is smooth and gives 
quick response, thereby maintaining a constant current 
to the precipitator regardless of the changes in the 
characteristics of the gases. 

Tube installations have given an operating life of 
over 4,000 hours for the tube. This is a satisfactory 
commercial life, and in addition to the advantages de- 
scribed above, the vital fact, judging by experience of 
installations to date, is a higher recovery per kilowatt 
input obtained than with mechanical rectification. 
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Discussion 


W.C. Kalb: Asa supplementary consideration to this valu- 
able paper it may be of interest to consider developments of 
recent years relating to the adaptation of carbon tubes to electro- 
static precipitation units operating on highly corrosive fumes, 
such as sulfuric, hydrofluoric, and phosphorie acids. 

From a chemical standpoint, carbon is very inert in the pres- 
ence of all reagents except those of high oxidizing power. It is 
attacked by free oxygen only at temperatures exceeding 600 
deg. F. It possesses high electrical conductivity and mechanical 
strength and does not soften or melt under the influence of heat. 


Fig. 1—AN EXTERNAL VIEW OF AN ELECTROSTATIC 
PRECIPITATOR HQuipPpED WiTH CARBON TUBES 
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Fie. 2—Carson Tuses 


These characteristics overcome many of the difficulties that have 
been experienced with other tube materials used for the precipi- 
tation of corrosive fumes or acid mist. 

Carbon tubes are now extensively used in the precipitation of 
phosphorie acid in the presence of hydrofluoric acid. They are 
also used for the collection of strong, hot acid mist in the manu- 
facture of sulfurie acid by the contact process and in the concen- 
tration of sulfuric acid in drum type concentrators where the 
diluted acid is violently agitated by a blast of air at temperatures 
as high as 1,200 deg. F. : 
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Carbon tubes lend themselves readily to the requirements of 
precipitator construction for chambers of either circular or 
square cross section. Two sizes are commonly used; the one 934 
in. outside diam by 734 in. inside diam and the other 13 in. outside 
diam by 10 in. inside diam. These tubes are usually supplied 
to the customer in 6-ft. lengths which ean be joined together by 
lap or threaded joints. 

The precipitator equipped with carbon tubes shown in Fig. {1 
is of rectangular cross section. The carbon tubes themselves are 
illustrated in Fig. 2. It will be observed that the ends of the 
tubes are threaded with male and female threads, and that one 
end of the tube supported by the hoist is recessed for the earbon 
blocks, which support it in the precipitation chamber. In pre- 


Fie. 4—Brick Arcums CarryING CARBON Buiocks 
FOR SUPPORTING THE TUBES 


cipitators of square cross section, the brick arch construction 
shown in Fig. 3 is commonly used for support of the precipitator 
tubes. Fig. 4 illustrates the method of supporting the tubes by 
means of earbon blocks carried on these brick arehes. Fig. 5 
shows the completed assembly viewed from the upper portion of 
the chamber. 

Inasmuch as the brick arch construction is not well adapted to 
precipitator chambers of circular section, lead covered “‘I” beams 
are used as supporting members for the tubes in this type of 
chamber. Except for this detail, the method of construction is 
practically the same as in chambers of rectangular cross section. 
In addition to carbon being used for tubes, carbon blocks are 
also used as a construction material for anchoring the bottom of 
the tubes and the lower end of the negative electrode wires. 
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Carbon tubes have now been used in precipitation service for 
several years and have conclusively demonstrated that they are 
cheaper, lighter, and more permanent than acid resistant metal 
tubes. They are more easily cleaned than lead tubes, do not get 
out of shape, and will not pit or locally fuse should arcing occur. 
The high electrical conductivity of carbon gives it a marked ad- 
vantage over ceramic tubing which is dependent for its electrical 
conductivity upon a film of acid on its inside surface. 

V. G. Rydberg: The design of high-voltage rectifier tubes for 
precipitation service has been aided by the experience obtained in 
rectifier tube applications for other fields of activity, such as 
radio and xray. In radio use the peak inverse voltage require- 
ments of rectifier tubes is comparatively low, being about 50,000 
volts maximum. The plate current, however, in the larger 
vacuum types is quite heavy, being of the order of several 
amperes, and in the mereury vapor type several times this much. 


Fig. 5—ComrpLetTe ASSEMBLY VIEWED FRom ABOVE 


In sueh tubes the problem of insulating against the working 
voltages does not offer particularly serious difficulties. In the 
yacuum type rectifiers it is a problem, however, to cool the plate 
because of the heavy plate current and comparatively high tube 
voltage drop. In some tubes it is necessary to resort to water 
cooling to take care of the heat dissipation. In the mercury 
vapor type, however, the plate dissipation is low because of the 
low tube voltage drop. 

Reetifier tubes used in xray work are designed for a very 
different type of service. In this application it is necessary to 
supply direct current at very high voltages while the plate cur- 
_rent requirements are comparatively low. Tubes which with- 
stand a peak inverse voltage of 250 kv. may not have to pass more 
than 100 milliamperes peak current, and are usually in service 
for very short periods of time at just a very few milliamperes 
average current. 
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Tubes for precipitation service, particularly the heavy duty 
types, must be designed for high peak inverse voltages and also 
relatively high peak plate currents which are applied continuously 
twenty-four hours of the day. This means that the plate must 
be sufficiently large to dissipate the heat losses in it and must 
also be spaced relative to the cathode and of such conformation 
as to prevent flash backs due to improper distribution of the elec- 
trie field within the tube. 

The arcing arm or distance between the cathode and anode 
terminals must also be sufficient to prevent flashover outside the 
tube. In this connection it is desirable to clean the bulbs peri- 
odically in service to remove accumulated deposits of conducting 
material. 


In the WL-612 tube shown, it is noted the plate has curved 
edges to distribute properly the electric field and prevent con- 
centration at the edges. A shield around the cathode serves 
partially to concentrate the electron stream and prevent bom- 
bardment of the bulb. There is also a shield extending down from 
this cathode shield over the cathode stem to prevent electrical 
puncture of the press. A shield over the anode press serves the 
same purpose for the seal at the other end. 


Due to the heavy filament used in this tube to give long life 
and to provide the peak plate current, it is necessary to use 
auxiliary filament leads as the standard socket will not handle 
reliably the 50 amperes of filament current at 10 volts. If high 
resistance were introduced into the filament cireuit so as to cut 
down the current appreciably, there would not be sufficient emis- 
sion, and the plate voltage drop would go up with consequent 
damage to the tube. This contingency is eliminated by the use 
of these fiexible leads. 

These points of design provide a line of tubes to cover a wide 
range of applications in the precipitation field with assurance of 
steady performance and long life. 

H. Speight: Mr. W. C. Kalb has supplemented the paper with 
very valuable information on the benefits on carbon tube appli- 
cations for precipitator units operating in corrosive atmospheres. 

A large number of applications has been made in the chemical 
field where the corrosive conditions fully justify the use of carbon 
tubes or plates and in recent years installations in combined 
metallurgical and chemical plants have resulted in the electrodes 
of precipitator units being corroded away within six months. 


We believe the carbon tube applications described by Mr. Kalb 
for the chemical field might be advantageously used in other 
fields. 

‘Mr. V. G. Rydberg has given some valuable data regarding 
the design of the tube for the severe precipitation service which 
design features have a bearing on the successful application of 
tubes in this field. 

We believe that the improved wave form from tube rectifica- 
tion and closer control will result in higher operating efficiencies 
in precipitation service. 


Oxide Coatings on Aluminum 


BY J. D. EDWARDS, 


Non-member 


HE interest in oxide coatings on aluminum began 
ay with the discovery of the metal about 100 years 
ago, for the chemical attraction of aluminum for 
oxygen is one of the most important characteristics of 
the metal. At various times in the history of aluminum, 
attention has been focused on the oxide film, from the 
scientific standpoint or from the commercial standpoint. 
To the scientist, for example, the electrical characteris- 
tics of the oxide film have been of great theoretical 
interest and for many years have been the subject of 
experimental study and speculation. Important commer- 
cial use of the film in various electrical devices has fol- 
lowed upon the scientific studies. / 

Aluminum owes its stability and resistance to corro- 
sion to the invisible oxide film always present. Alu- 
minum, whenever exposed to air containing moisture, 
immediately becomes coated with a film of oxide; this 
film is ordinarily invisible and not more than a relatively 
few wavelengths of light in thickness. Ordinarily the 
film is quite impermeable, so that pure aluminum will 
stand exposure to water with little corrosive action. 
The presence of this oxide film is quite apparent when 
one attempts to amalgamate aluminum. Aluminum and 
mercury combine readily, but when covered by an oxide 
film the mercury will not wet and hence will not com- 
bine with the aluminum. Even if the aluminum is 
freshly abraded, as by filing, scratching and the like, and 
then plunged into mercury, no action takes place be- 
cause the oxide film reforms instantly. If, however, the 
oxide film is removed by abrasion while immersed in the 
mercury and out of contact with air, amalgamation 
takes place. 

A very important characteristic of this oxide film is 
its impermeability. The oxide formed from aluminum 
occupies a greater volume than the aluminum from 
which it is formed. This apparently results in a com- 
pact and non-porous film with high protective proper- 
ties. Even on continued heating at high temperatures, 
the oxide film shows relatively little increase in thick- 
ness. Although impermeable to gases, the oxide film as 
naturally formed has a negligible electrical insulating 
effect and offers little resistance to the passage of cur- 
rent, even at very low voltages. This is fortunate, and 
permits the manufacture, for example, of variable air 
condensers with aluminum plates held in their mount- 
ings by mechanical pressure, with no increase in re- 
sistance over similar condensers of other metals in which 
the plates are soldered to the supporting pillars. 

The asymmetric character of the film “artificially” 
produced, when aluminum is made anode in various 
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electrolytes, has been of great scientific and consider- 
able commercial interest. Since the rise of the radio 
industry, extensive use of film-coated aluminum has 
been made in the electrolytic rectifier and, more re- 
cently, in the electrolytic condenser. High capacity in 
small volume and at low cost has proved a great stimu- 
lus to the development of the electrolytic condenser. 
Originally marketed in the form of a cell containing elec- 
trodes immersed in a substantial volume of eleetrolyte, 
the trend for small condensers, at least, is now largely 
towards the so-called ‘‘dry’ form, in which a limited 
volume of electrolyte is held absorbed in a paste kept in 
contact with the electrodes. In all of these devices, 
however, the oxide film—at least the active part—is 
quite thin. , 

The extensive use of oxide coatings having thicknesses 
comparable with those of paint films is a relatively 
recent development. If aluminum is made the anode in 
boric acid, the potential drop at the anode may be in- 
creased to a value of about 400 to 600 volts with very 
little current passing; the film, once formed, is thin and 
shows little tendency to decrease or increase in thick- 
ness. If, however, an electrolyte of different chemical 
characteristics is chosen, as for example, a dilute solu- 
tion of sulfuric or oxalic acid, a characteristically differ- 
ent behavior is noted. Within limits, the oxide film may 
be built up to a substantial thickness, since the poten- 
tial may not rise above 10 to 50 volts, and current con- 
tinues to pass until thick films have been formed, say 
0.001 in. or over. Films formed in this latter way, when 
removed from the electrolyte and dried, have desirable 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical properties. The 
film in respect to hardness partakes of the characteris- 
tics of corundum, which is a hard, crystalline oxide, 
Al.O;. Because of this hardness, it possesses wear and 
abrasion-resistant qualities which can be made use of 
commercially. The dielectric strength of these dry 
films can be made sufficiently high so that they can be 
used for purposes of electrical insulation on wire, sheet 
and foil, for conductors and condensers. In a chemical 
way, the films can be made with or without high ad- 
sorptive properties, so that they can be colored by ab- 
sorption of dyes or mineral pigments, thus opening up a 
new and extensive field for the obtaining of decorative 
effects. These thick oxide films on aluminum can be 
obtained not only by electrolytic treatment, but also 
by direct chemical action of various solutions on alu- 
minum. The properties of these thick oxide films will be 
discussed in succeeding paragraphs. 

In the formation of oxide coatings on aluminum by 
the electrolytic action of current, the oxide formed is 
produced at the interface between the aluminum and 
any oxide coat already existing on it. It might be 
thought, therefore, that the oxide coat could be in- 
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creased to any thickness as long as the coating remains 
sufficiently permeable to permit the passage of current. 
There is another limiting factor, however, and that is 
the solvent action of the electrolyte upon the oxide 
film. Most of the electrolytes which are useful for 
producing thick oxide coatings have an appreciable 
solvent capacity for aluminum oxide, usually increasing 
with rise in temperature, and the anodic coating process 
becomes a race between the oxidizing action of the cur- 
rent and the solvent action of the electrolyte. The 
oxide coating may also have its characteristics changed 
by specific chemical reactions with the electrolyte. 

An interesting experiment with an electrolyte of low 
solvent action gave a series of eight coatings which 
were determined by direct measurement of microscopic 
sections to have an average thickness of 0.00088 in. 
Direct measurement also showed that the sheet had in- 
creased in thickness by 0.0002 in. as a result of oxidation 
on both sides, so that the increase in thickness attribu- 
table to a single oxide film is 0.0001 in. The aluminum, 
therefore, in forming aluminum oxide, increased in 
volume by about 35 per cent. This is a difficult measure- 
ment to make with precision, and values were obtained 
for the percentage increase in volume by oxidation, 
which ran from about 15 to 60 per cent. When, how- 
ever, electrolysis was carried out with a solution of 
high solvent power for aluminum oxide, the sheet fre- 
quently showed a total decrease in thickness many 
times the thickness of the oxide coating, even though 
the coating itself was of substantial thickness. 

The coatings described in the previous paragraph 
were subjected to x-ray examination by the powder 
method and were found to be amorphous—at least no 
evidence of crystallinity was observed. The water in 
the coating is therefore probably held by adsorption, 
and not as one of the crystalline hydrates of aluminum. 
However, by a special after-treatment the oxide can be 
converted, at least in part, into crystalline aluminum 
mono-hydrate. The change is accompanied by a 
marked decrease in the permeability of the film and an 
_ increase in its dielectric and protective properties. 

From the standpoint of the electrical engineer, the 
possibility of using an oxide coat as insulation on alu- 
minum conductors is a matter of considerable interest. 
The idea, of course, is quite old and some commercial 
use has been practised, particularly abroad. The pres- 
ent advanced technique and knowledge of oxide coat- 
ings now available has created a new interest in these 
coatings. With certain types of electrical machinery, 
the use of aluminum conductors would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of the weight reduction possible. 
Another advantage of the oxide-coat-insulation is the 
fact that it is non-combustible and will stand fairly high 
temperatures without deterioration. There is even a 
possibility of its use as a dielectric in dry condensers. 
The break-down voltage of oxide films is roughly pro- 
portional to the thickness of the film. The break-down 
characteristics, however, are also dependent upon the 
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specific physical and chemical characteristics of the film. 
In Fig. 1 is shown a series of observations on the break- 
down voltage of oxide films on commercially pure alu- 
minum, plotted as a function of the thickness of the 
oxide film. This particular film was made by anodic 
coating of aluminum in a 15 per cent solution of sulfuric 
acid held at a temperature of 75 deg. fahr. To produce 
an oxide film one mil in thickness required, under the 
operating conditions, a period of about one hour. By 
special after-treatment, without introducing any organic 
material into the film, such as that referred to in a pre- 
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Fig. 1—BrEAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF OxIDE FILMS ON 
COMMERCIALLY Pure ALUMINUM 


vious paragraph, the break-down voltage of the film 
may be increased as much as 50 per cent or more. The 
oxide coatings can also be produced in very absorbent 
form, and in this condition can be impregnated with oils, 
waxes, enamels, etc., with a substantial increase in 
insulating value. 

That the oxide coat is very much harder than the base 
metal is at once obvious if an attempt is made to scratch 
the surface. Some quantitative figures have been ob- 
tained by subjecting oxide films of various thicknesses 
to an abrasion test which consists of abrading the sur- 
face with an aloxite wheel under light pressure. The 
abrasion resistance is measured in terms of the number 
of revolutions which the specimen makes against the 
abrasive wheel. These figures are given in the following 
table. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE OF OXIDE COATINGS 
AS A FUNCTION OF THICKNESS 


Abrasion resistance— 


Thickness of coating revolutions against 


Inches Aloxite Wheel 
OOOO LT Sin ek cuecet Pe eae ents 15 revolutions 
OOOO TG Se eeianis tee ae eerereersiss 95 revolutions 
0::0003'l atorehrak ioe ae 268 revolutions 
0 OOOBT nc os sie aia enero 365 revolutions 
00007455 Fa ae RR 2,563 revolutions 


O OORAS ei. ayeeetes tensioner tae 7,061 revolutions - 


According to these figures, the abrasion resistance of 
the oxide coating increases very rapidly as the thickness 
of the film increases beyond about 0.8 to 0.4 mil. For 
comparison with these figures, reference may be made to 
the abrasion resistance of enamel and varnish coats 
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such as are applied in finishing metal furniture and 
office equipment. A typical finish of this type, con- 
sisting of primer, two ground coats, graining coat and 
three coats of finishing varnish, having a total thickness 
of 3 mils, showed with one sample an abrasion resistance 
of 306 revolutions, and a somewhat different finish of the 
same thickness showed an abrasion resistance of 1,095 
revolutions. For equivalent thicknesses, therefore, the 
oxide coat is substantially harder than the baked enamel 
just mentioned. 

Oxide films not over 0.1 to 0.3 mil in thickness, on thin 
sheet can be readily formed into bottle caps and similar 
articles. The oxide films, of course, crack on bending, 
but the cracks are so minute as to be generally unde- 
tectable except under the microscope, and the adhesion 
of the oxide coat to the metal is so perfect that no flaking 
occurs even when these cracks are present. These 
minute cracks appear to have very little, if any, effect 
on the insulating value of the coating. Tests so far indi- 
cate that the oxide coat does not affect unfavorably the 
fatigue strength of the base metal. 

As has been already mentioned, oxide coatings may 
be applied to aluminum by chemical dip methods without 
the use of current. Such coatings, while usually rela- 
tively thin, nevertheless have been used commercially, 
both in the United States and abroad, for their insu- 
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lating value. Because of their characteristics, they are 
only of use when subjected to low voltages; therefore 
they find their greatest application in motor fields coils 
and similar applications where the voltage drop between 
the conductors is low. 

Certain types of oxide coatings are very absorbent 
and can be readily colored by dyes and mineral pig- 
ments. These methods of coloring the oxide coatings 
open up interesting possibilities in the electrical indus- 
try. Wires may be colored, for example, to indicate 
polarity of direct current. Where several wires are in a 
single conduit, the colors may be used to mark the vari- 
ous circuits. For rapid heat dissipation, busbars and 
other conductors may be colored black. The bottoms of 
aluminum utensils for use on electric stoves may be 
colored black for better heat absorption. The commer- 
cialization of these plain and colored “‘alumilite”’ finishes 
in the electrical industry is already under way. Oxide- 
coated and colored nameplates are finding increasing 
use. A tremendous number of aluminum flashlight 
cases in attractive colors have been manufactured. 
Practically the entire electric refrigerator industry has 
turned to the use of aluminum refrigerator trays and 
grids with the plain anodic coating. It is quite evident 
that these finishes are going to be of increasing value to 
the electrical industry in the future. 


Calculation of Inductance and Current 


Distribution in Low-Voltage Connections to Electric Furnaces 
BY C.'C. LEVY* 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—The special nature of the low-voltage circuit to 
electric furnaces is emphasized. The conductors employed vary in 
arrangement and cross section, and are relatively short. The very 
large currents carried give rise to reactive drops of greater magnitude 
than is usually supposed. For these reasons a detailed study of the 
inductance of such circuits is desirable. 

Fundamental theorems for deriving geometrical mean distances 
are first stated, leading to the well-known formulas for self- and 


mutual-inductance of circular and rectangular sections. 

Practical applications of these formulas to the problem of cal- 
culating the approximate reactive drop in three-phase arc furnace 
circuits are worked up in great detail. The same calculations can be 
used to determine the approximate operating power factor of the 
furnace. 

Unequal current distribution in multiple conductors, due to 
proximity and skin effects is discussed. 


HE problem of calculating the inductance of elec- 
tric furnace circuits so as to determine the reactive 
drop is one of considerable practical importance. 

Although the connections used are made as short as 
possible, the very large currents involved cause reactive 
drops which are very considerable and cannot be neg- 
lected by the designing engineer. 

From the point of view of the designing engineer the 
value of such calculations consists in the ability which 
they give to predetermine the approximate power 
factor of the circuit. This is of importance because the 
thermal energy developed by the furnace depends only 
on the kilowatts delivered to it. Therefore, if the circuit 
has excessive reactance the power factor will be low, and 
equipment of greater kilovoltampere capacity is needed 
than would be necessary if the reactance were held to a 
reasonable figure. Low power factors also concern the 
power company when energy is purchased and will often 
materially increase the cost of power. 

From another standpoint a certain amount of re- 
actance is necessary and often purposely added for 
stabilizing the circuit. In such cases it is important to 
so design the circuit as to provide the reactance in the 
leads where possible and thus save the additional ex- 
pense of reactors. 

Problems of inductance of circuits and calculations 
of line reactance are familiar to engineers concerned 
with transmission lines. However, the physical con- 
ditions surrounding the electric furnace circuit are so 
diametrically opposite to those of the transmission line, 
that the same methods and formulas do not apply. In 
the first place transmission line reactances are figured as 
so many ohms per mile. In the electric furnace circuit 
on the other hand reactance is figured in ohms per centi- 
meter or per inch. Again the transmission line is 
figured as a circuit of uniform cross section, in which the 
conductors are usually circular in section. Such cir- 
cuits do not present the problems of variation in cross 
section and arrangement that are found in the electric 
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furnace circuit, where connections are made up of straps 
varying in number, size and spacings, and where con- 
ductors such as flexible cables are bunched together in a 
restricted space so that proximity effects must be con- 
sidered, and current distribution between conductors 
may become quite unequal. These reasons coupled 
with the magnitude of currents usually handled, make 
the furnace circuit a unique one. 


FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS 


The formulas for figuring self- and mutual-inductance 
of parallel rectangular conductors are derived from the 
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BETWEEN THIN STRAPS 
Based on Formula 132, Bulletin 169, Bureau of Standards 


formulas for self- and mutual-inductance of straight 
cylindrical wires. A cylindrical wire may be assumed 
composed of an infinite number of filamentary wires or: 
“elements.’”’ The self-induction of such a wire is defined 
as the integration of the infinite number of mutual in- 
ductances of every element to itself and to every other 
element of the conductor. Since the logarithm of the 
distance between the centers of each pair of elements 
is Involved in the calculation of the mutual inductance 
of each individual pair, we find that all inductance cal- 
culations involve the summation of the logarithms of 
these distances. The expression ‘geometrical mean 
distance’’ is used to designate this summation. 

It is thus seen that this quantity termed geometrical 
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mean distance or g.m.d., as it is usually written, is the 
basis of our calculations. 


GEOMETRICAL MBEAN DISTANCE 


This device for figuring self- and mutual-inductance 
was first introduced by Maxwell and has been used ex- 
tensively since his time. The definition usually given of 
the g.m.d. either of a conductor from itself or from 
another conductor is not clear without some amplifica- 
tion. This definition states that the g.m.d. of a point P 
from a line is the nth root of the product of the n dis- 
tances from the point P to the various points on the 
line, n being increased to an infinite value in determining 
the value of the g.m.d. To explain this we shall first 
state, and later prove, the formula for self-inductance of 
a filamentary cylindrical wire. The formula is 
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where s is the length of the filament and r is the radius of 
the wire. 

In applying this to the problem of determining the 
self-inductance of thin straight strips we make use of the 
theorem that the self-inductance of the circuit is equal to 
the sum of the mutual inductances of every element to 
itself and to every other element of the circuit. If we 
assume that there are n elements and further assume 
that the current is uniformly distributed then each ele- 
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M = 2s (Iog* 


ui 
ment carries |, th of the current. The total number 


of pairs of n elements in all the possible combinations is 
n* so that the value of the self-inductance is the average 
value of the n? elementary inductances. Now each ele- 
mentary mutual inductance is given by the formula 


M = 2s (log 2s — log d — 1) 


in this expression the first and third terms are constant 
while the middle term is the logarithm of d, where d 
represents the n distances between the n? pairs of ele- 
ments. If the average value of this logarithm be found, 
it will obviously enable the self-inductance of the strip 
to be calculated. As a result the formula for a thin strip 
will be represented by 


2 
ioe 2s (log =~ - 1) 
where log R = average value of the quantity log d, 
+ log d2 + logd; +... logd, in which did... . 


represent the n distances between the elements. The 
average value of this quantity will be 


1 
| log R = Spat log (dideds . . . dn) 


dn 
*All logarithms throughout the paper are to base €. 
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So that the reason for the definition of R as the nth root 
of the product of the distances between all the pairs of 
points in the line of length s representing the cross sec- 
tion of a very thin strip is now apparent. This formula 


Tn=i2sh (=. 1) 
= 2s log (- — 
can readily be established from first principles. 

The above illustration has been used to fix the physi- 
cal meaning of the term g.m.d. so that it will not become 
an arbitrary number to be determined and applied in 
the succeeding formulas for self- and mutual-inductance. 


METHODS FOR FINDING G.M.D. 


Limitations of space prevent the logical theoretical 
development at this time of the methods for finding 
g.m.d. This subject is treated in a general way by 
Gray,{ but it is necessary to apply his general equations 
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to the particular cases in which we are interested. There 
are also a few typographical errors in Gray’s equations, 
and a lack of that detail of mathematical development 
which would assist the reader. 


G.M.D. OF RECTANGULAR SECTIONS 


The theorem applying to g.m.d. of two parallel lines 
from each other is the basis for determining the mutual- 
induction of thin parallel straps. The cross section of 
these straps can be represented by the two parallel lines, 
and their g.m.d. FR is given by the formula 


2 2 


d gy ah 
log R =—5--logd + > (1-~45-) log (@? + 8 


apialbienies nels acios i 
= WP ibe REE oor (1) 


Where d is the spacing and b the width of the strap. 
This is equation 132 given in Bulletin 169 of the Bureau 
of Standards. It is used to determine the g.m.d. be- 


{See Gray’s Absolute Measurement in ElectricityVol. II, Part I. 
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tween parallel straps which in turn is used to calculate 
their mutual inductance. 

The determination of the g.m.d. of a rectangular 
area from itself which is used in the formula for self- 
induction of a rectangular bar, is derived from the 
general equation for the g.m.d. of two parallel coplanar 
rectangles from each other. The general equation for 
this case is a very lengthy one, which reduces, for the 
special case of a rectangular area to itself, to the formula 


a ) dg tb? a? 
log R = 5 log G + 6?) — ey “pe 10g (1 +) 


a: 1 (1 =) 2 _# 
Caine ONAL cae putas Pansies 
TSR el a 

oe Se Phi we @) 


Where a and b are the length and breadth of the 
rectangle. 

However, this equation need not be used in numerical 
calculations since it has been found that there exists a 
very simple relation between the g.m.d. and the perim- 
eter of a rectangle. 

The table given below is taken from the Bureau of 
Standards Bulletin 169 and shows that for various ratios 
as a the length, to 6 the breadth of the rectangle the 
g.m.d. 

R is very nearly equal to 0.2235 (a + b) (3) 


This simple formula is used for determining the g.m.d. 
_ of asection. 


TABLE I—GEOMETRIC MEAN DISTANCES OF RECTANGLES 


R 

Ratio R ree 

5 WAS Soe? ee O°. 44 7058... ce 0.22353 
n Wai 5h Ue es ra OR4023590. «2 nal 0.22353 
UIST ctgeUsteHiPlatet: iaikacis 6 0.22355 
2 eG cease 0.33540a....... 0.22360 
4 Seo Riek 0.27961a.......0.22360 
10 Hi See 0.24596a.......0.22360 
20 Sc tere HOMLOROOA.  staye ois 0.22346 
1 eOise gens 2 032231580. 3.510. 0.22315 


Working formulas for rectangular sections are 
(1) G.m.d. of rectangular section on itself 


R = 0.2235 (a4 + b) 
(2) G.m.d. of rectangular sections from each other 


(3) 


| a? 1 d? 
log R = “pp los + 9 Gee log (d? + 6?) 


d b 3 


dh Dente ta 5 (1) 


G.M.D. or CIRCULAR CONDUCTORS 


By reference to the theoretical treatment of g.m.d. 
for circular areas we find the g.m.d. between two circular 
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areas is the physical distance between the centers of the 
two areas, or R = d. 
In the case of a circular area from itself 


etnies 3. 

og R = logr— | 

Lala: 

or R= re * 
= 0.779r (4) 


Where r is the radius of the conductor. 
These two equations are used in figuring the self- and 
mutual-inductance of cylindrical conductors. 


SELF-INDUCTANCE OF TWO PARALLEL CYLINDRICAL 
CONDUCTORS 


This is given by the well-known formula 


D 
Dog (5) 


Where L is the self-inductance per cm. length of each 
wire. The first term of this equation is the inductance 
due to the external flux while the second represents the 
inductance due to internal flux of conductor with perme- 
ability =U: 

If the conductor instead of being solid were a tube 
with a wall of infinitesimal thickness, the flux inside the 
conductor could be neglected so that the inductance of 


D 
the conductor would be 2 log aos where ri is radius of 
1 


the tube with equivalent inductance. Since these two 
expressions for inductance are equal. 


1B wl’ S om 
2 log ‘ = 2 log ‘ + 2 log e” 
1 


D 0.25 
= 2 log —<— 


So that f= OF779r (6) 


This is the expression for the g.m.d. of a circular area 
from itself. We can thus eliminate consideration of the 
internal flux by using the g.m.d. of the circular area 
from itself instead of r the physical radius of the con- 
ductor. 

The inductance per cm. length is therefore 


where 7, is the g.m.d. of the conductor. 

If the return circuit be considered infinitely distant 
the following equation in terms of length s and radius r 
will be found more convenient. 

3 
sos) G 


5 2s 
T= 2s (log — ~ 
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The mutual inductance of two parallel wires of length 
s, radius r and distance apart d will be the number of 
lines of force due to unit current in one which cut the 
other when the current disappears. 

In considering the self-inductance of a single wire, we 
found that the number of lines N outside the wire which 
will collapse upon the wire when the current stops, is 
found by integrating between the limits x = r and 
x = . In this case however the flux between the wires 
is ineffective because it produces effects which neutralize 
each other, so the integration is made between the limits 
es Gand fie, 

Thus 


] 2 d2 
m -2[s#-=xe> a e+e +] 


d 


2 
= 28 [log =-— 1 + —— (8) 


SELF-INDUCTANCE OF A STRAIGHT RECTANGULAR BAR 


The self-inductance of a bar with rectangular cross 
section is the same as the mutual inductance of two 
parallel straight filaments of the same length separated 
by a distance equal to the'g.m.d. of the cross section of 
the bar. 

L = 2s (log - 1+ —) (9) 

R s 
Note that in this formula the g.m.d. R replaces the dis- 
tance d in formula (8). The reason of course is that the 
physical distance between centers in the case of cylindri- 
cal conductors is equal to the g.m.d., whereas with the 
rectangular sections the distance between centers must 
be replaced by the g.m.d. of the section to itself. R in 
this formula is readily obtained from equation (3), which 
gives 
R = 0.2235 (a + b) 

Where a is the length and 6} the width of the rectangular 
section. 


MUTUAL-INDUCTANCE OF Two PARALLEL 
RECTANGULAR STRAPS 


The equation for this case is merely a modification of 
equation (8) in which the distance d between conductors 
is replaced by d’ the g.m.d. between the rectangular 


| ] 
s 


Hence 
MULTIPLE CONDUCTORS 


2 
Mi= 2s [toe mee 


This equation is very frequently used. 


en Stag (10) 


All formulas so far have been concerned with a single 
conductor either circular or rectangular in section. How- 
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ever, the conductors met with in practise consist of a 
number of individual conductors connected in parallel. 
The calculations must therefore be modified to take this 
into consideration. One method is to find the mutual 
inductance oi each conductor with respect to every 
other conductor in the multiple conductor and also with 
respect to itself, and then take the average of these 
mutual inductances. This is, however, a tedious job, 
and for most numerical calculations, except when buses. 
are interlaced, it is simpler to replace the multiple con- 
ductor by an equivalent single conductor with a thick- 
ness equal to the sum of the thickness of the individual 
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Fig. 8—ARRANGEMENT OF 2,000-Kva. Furnace Circuir 


straps plus the distance between the straps, provided 
these distances are small compared to the width of the 
bar. This method is not used for interlaced connections 
because it is necessary to find the algebraical sum of the 
various individual inductances between straps, since 
adjacent straps carry current in opposite direction. 

In the following examples inductance has been ex- 
pressed in terms of centimeters. To be strictly correct. 
this should be centimeter flux lines, since inductance 
may be defined as the flux linking the total circuit per 
unit of total current. This value of centimeters flux 
lines must be multiplied by 10~° to reduce to henrys. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


In order to show how the foregoing principles and 
formulas may be applied to actual problems two cir- 
cuits will be worked out in detail. Both of these are for 
existing installations and actual measurement of the 
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impedance drop will be given as a check on the methods 
of calculation. 


EXAMPLE [| 


The first furnace circuit has star-connected secondary 
leads of rather special arrangement. Because of con- 
structional difficulties the furnace transformer was 
located in a transformer vault about 22 ft. above the 
furnace floor. The vertical leads from the transformer 
are interlaced for a distance of 17 ft. The interlacing, 
however, is not of the usual type, because the star 
is closed at the transformer thus eliminating the return 
conductors, and the phases are alternated thus a, bi, 
£1, Me, be, C2, etc., so that the mutual reaction between 


A B Cc 
12 34 12 34 la 34 


eases 


Fig. 4—HorizontaLt Leaps FrRoM TRANSFORMER 


1 ” 
7% KV 
BARS 
SPACED 
4" CENTERS 


adjacent straps is between two straps in different phases 
rather than between two straps in the same phase, carry- 
ing current in opposite directions, as would be done in 
the usual type of interlaced circuit. 

Fig. 3 shows the general arrangement of the low- 
voltage bus layout. Since the measured drop was taken 
from a point close to the transformer terminals to the 
top of the electrodes, only the following sections will be 
calculated. 


Section 1—Horizontal leads from transformer 
Section 2—Interlaced bus 

Section 3—Flexibles 

Section 4—Copper bus on furnace 


Section 1 consists of twelve 12 in. x 14 in. straps 
arranged as shown in Fig. 4. To simplify calculation 
consider the two 14 in. x 12 in. bars separated on 144 
in. centers in each group as equivalent to one conductor 
34 in. x 12in. This will make each phase consist of two 
parallel conductors 34 in. x 12 in. 

Self-inductance of either bar is given by formula 


L = 2s (log - 1+) 


Where ; 
S = 6ft.-2in. = 188 cm. 
R = g.m.d. of bar is given by the formula R = 0.2235 
(a + 6) = 0.22385 X 12.75 = 7.25 em. 


L therefore = 376 X 2.984 = 1,120 cm. 
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The mutual-inductance of straps at various separations 
is given by equation (10) 

d’ ) 

s 


Where d’ is the g.m.d. between the straps and s is the 
length in em. 

In order to find d’ the g.m.d. between the straps 
readily curve Fig. 1 has been prepared from the formula 
giving the g.m.d. between rectangular sections. The 


2s 
M = 2s (log — 1 + 


t 


d where d is the distance between straps and 


ratio of 
d’ the g.m.d. is given for various values of the ratio 


sighs By referring to this curve the g.m.d. for various 


values of ean readily be found. Curve Fig. 5 has 
then been drawn by calculating a few values of M for 
various separations between bars of this particular sec- 
tion. The mutual inductance for any two straps can 
then be determined from the curve without further 
calculation. From Fig. 2 showing the vector relation 
between the inductances of the phases, we see that we 
must combine the inductance of phase A vectorially 


1 
MUTUAL |NDUCTANCE BETWEEN 
STRAP CONDUCTOR 


-\+ a cm 


Boo 


M= 2s [loq.27 


w 
° 
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MUTUAL INDUCTANCE IN CENTIMETERS 


1@ 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 
SEPARATION OF BARS IN INCHES BETWEEN CENTERS (d) 


lo 12 14 \e@ 


Fig. 5—Curve Saowinea Mourvat-Inpuctance BetTwEENn 
Srrars For Section No. 1 


with that of phases B and C in order to get the total 
inductance. 


i : 
Total inductance = Ls — = Maz +) . 866 Maz 


1 
— 9 Mac—j . 866 Mac 

Lead (12) A 
Self-indlictance dns she ca eit holes ain at oe wee 1120 + j0 
Mutual from A (34) separation 8in.......... 707 + j0 
Miitual from’ B (12) separation 17 3n.. 6... we een ee — 253 + Jj 439 
Mutual from B (34) separation 25 in..............5.085- — 205 +7 355 
Mutual from € (12) separation 34.in.............266s-56 — 171 — 7 296 
Mutual from C (34) separation 42 in................05.. — 150 — 7 260 

1827 -— 779 + 7 238 

= 1048 + 7 238 
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Leads (8.4) A 
Self-inductance 


tad Cie Mia os. ah & conaietetcrae aren aie ae 1120 + j0 

Mutual from A (12) separation 8 in.......... 707 + j0 

Mutual from B (12) separation 9 in................ce0. — 338 +7 585 

Mutual from B (84) separation 17 in.. :.............0 205 — 253 +7 439 

Mutual from GC’ (12) “separation 26340. .o- a.nt ee ests) tae — 200 — j 346 

Mutual from C (34) separation 34 im..................5. — 171 — j 296 

1827 — 962 +7 382 
= 865 + 7 382 
The average of these two values = 957 +7310 
Since the two groups are connected in parallel 

the total for phase A = 478 + 7 155 
Phase B by a similar calculation = 389 + jo 
Phase C same as phase A = 478 — 9 155 


Section 2 consists of a 17-ft. run of interlaced con- 
nections shown in Fig. 6. 

Self-inductance of one bar 
R 


2S 
L = 28-(lon 4 = 5 


= 4150 cm. 
Mutual-inductances for various distances between bars 
are given in curve Fig. 7. 
Mutual-inductance of phase A (4 parallel-connected 
bars) to other two phases and to itself, using curve 
Fig. 7 and tabulating will be 
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is given by formula 
a = 28 (1 vas =) 
= get Lae 
Rox 8X72 p4e=17,62;ems: 
Saxe s8bieny 
L = 2490 cm. 


Mutual-inductance for circular area is given by equa- 


tion (8). 
) 


Therefore mutual from phase A to phase B 


670 54.4 
lot 5g 1 + aa) 


d 


2 
M = 2s (log—-- 1 +— 


= 670 ( 


= 1110 cm. 


Similarly M from Cto A = 764 em. 

Resultant inductance of phase A = + 2490 + 70 

555 + 7961 

382 + 7662 
+ 1553 + 7299 


M from 


To Bar A; To Bar Ag To Bar A; To Bar A1o 
B2. Be ee S107) SRN G eee 11940 |: 73360. eee dhe i py20sb ew eee ee — 1552 + j2690 
Ob laranrscie Saccccess ="1940) — 73360) Fone c ee ces 8 = 20304 =. J3520). -.cutusrefeyckelons ieee me NTT Cua JOO SO sc paee te tae creole . — 1599 — j2770 
Bo aay, cote tiene = PhT77 = JBO8O Saintes ot wcsitc. sues =i 2030) 278520). 2 store te sane crete eters =— 1940 + j3360......5.......55 — 1710 + j2980 
CGL. oeiee eee — 87 10: J 2980) on evs ig epeheiei te Ra = 1940 >= JS360.. coer aicietels toys soucnals =) 2030): = J3520 0222 te cahad ont aies — 1777 — j3080 
BS iis ee Se | =T1bOO = OVTOL eens ae NTT F80BO 0 cs ie = D030 7-F j8b20- a) ee one — 1940 + j3360 
Cindinn weeieran Hb) POO) wa ie ee 17101 (2080. .\s 5 anes a,1940 200s ete eres ae re — 2030 — 73520 
Bil =)2478  J256O05 oocte crs sree ssid oss = 1599 sat J277O.. < aeler. cuties ates Sp UT Ate BORO. levers ae te — 2030 + j3520 
c12. = 1AG2 =" J2520 edarciis vee Sem 1552" 72690). cate ineenmeee is = 710 ==: J29 80. caepsfsticeraseree<s — 1940 — j3360 
= IZ538) 7380). jedi oeie.e ersuohett = 145787) -— J1SO) .(-lteenste tinveireena =)14914 (= JO. Sa esis slants Rs — 14578 — 7180 
M from M from M from M from 
ABs oe vciueks + 2710.. Sk LAL osama vere ine to pide LO): 27 tein eaaersietehenele A ectsre erent ste, -GdOO) nur eoreccmyerataner eye ACL aysne Rieter + 3026 
Al ire ss Be HOD OO tyardivetente atenvronetate AZT spe ets Ci OMe maaticls arsiraital/eueiks SAA Aan aket averseehe er NOT LO) wie ona oieesiare ns 7 en ae + 3300 
ALO, cece. Ty ODO cies Cueia sucveoreeetey eee SALONS, toxcteustet = S300 rs dew ancie sie sates AlO Sa est Sen ebe LO: Re eceses Maetegs ew ATi eh ae at « + 3710 
LAL SC iptersy:sxorsMeraytene attra levnsiattveuienatae L483 (Oot cassie RRS Re ons ees eee PASTOR cc, da caskets histone ceete ent ne enaS 14186 
et i eh ee ee te = 14578 »| s880.c.. coma tee ae = 1401404 fOr tivamnccen aye — 14578 — 180 
a8 CFB ISSO iisiae ce vee oheteranttnp wee sb, (QOD: =H FLED. siesc co stateless ae eee ats _ BAO SIO cit os cee as oe ee he — 392 — 7180 
Suge Phase C is symmetrical with phase A = + 1553 — 9299 
Phase A average inductance = Poe BP Be. Phase B = + 2490 + j0 
— 555 + 7961 
= + 126 + 794 — 555 — 7961 
Phase C being symmetrical with A = + 126 — 794 + 1380 +70 
Phase B calculated in same way as A = + 68.5 +90 


Section 3—Flexible Cables to Furnace. 
Total length = 11 ft. = 335 cm. 
Each phase consists of fifteen 1,000,000-cm. cables 
Separation of flexibles 17 in. centers at start 
27 in. centers on furnace 
Equivalent separation = V/17x27 21:4 mn) =54;4em. 
L for cables approximately diameter = 6 in. 


Section 4—Bus on Furnace. The actual arrangement 
of these buses is shown in Fig. 8. 

In order to make the calculation shorter and less com- 
plicated consider the group of 4 conductors of each 
group with 14 in. between each strap as equivalent to a 
single conductor of cross section 6 in. x 1 34 in. located 
on the center line of the group. Each phase will then 
consist of two groups of conductors each 6 in. x 1 34 in. 
and 5 in. apart. 
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Length of run = 6 ft. 7in. = 200 em. 
Self-inductance of A, 
R = 0.2235 (6 + 1.75) = 1.73 in. = 4.4 em. 


400 4.4 
L = 400 (log 7 - 14 ) 


200 
= 400 X 3.532 = 1413 cm. 


MUTUAL INDUCTANCE BETWEEN 
STRAP CONDUCTOR © 


MUTUAL INDUETANCE IN CENTIMETERS 


M- 28[t0ear “1+ 2y ems 


Fig. 6—ARRANGEMENT OF VERTICAL INTERLACED Bars 


Fig. 7—Curve Snowina Mourvat-Inpuctance BETWEEN 
Srraprs FoR SecTion No. 2 


The self-inductance and mutual-inductances for 
various separations between bars are tabulated below. 


Lead Al 
MOLINO UCURMCES =o .catietera ts) <teeiad ocd fate ow sie ieiaeteteielavelaie's 1413 + JO 
Miatual tron A SOPAratlon D/A... sinscis «oie sssiekeros wiser 936 + Jo 
Mutual from B1 separation 22 in..................-- —247 + J425 
Mutual from B2 separation 27 in...........-+.6--s0e- —220 + 4330 
Mutual from C1 separation 56 in...................- —148 — J256 
Mutual from C2 separation 61 in..................... —145 — j250 
"ROCA pe etekersiateie nee 1589 + 7299 
Lead A2 
BOLE UCUANCOs a0 etm aie che eqsie cre Rerele wiers: oxo) Sig hw le PP ysife: a ere 8.4 1413 + JO 
/ Mutual from Al separation 5 M..... 00 csc eee oe 936 + jo 
Mutual from B1 separation 17 in..............-....- —285 + J495 
Mutual from 62) separation 22 Im... ........6s.6.6--008 —247 + J425 
Mutual from Cl separation 51 in... 2.226564. .eas sees —155 — J268 
Mutual from C2 separation 56 im..............-eeeee —148 — j256 
MOtallerecacdsisteioelee's 1514 — j376 


Average inductance of phase A = 14 the average of 
the two values = 751 + 7174. 

Phase B could be calculated in the same way. It 
should be noted that phase C will not in this case be the 
the same as phase A since the two spacings are not 
symmetrical. 

The total inductance of phase A can now be tabulated. 


Section Inductance in cm. 
Dee Gs ict capone cies 478 + j155 
Deis, 5a chs Whe Pa> Mee Parle 126 + 94 
Er OP ie eae 1553 + j299 
Ae aad ite erate cea 751 + j174 


MOtal facie ec 2908 + j722 
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The j component represents an actual energy com- 
ponent. 


The inductive reactance = 27 fL x 10-9 
= 377 X 2908 x 10° 
= 0.0011 ohms 
Test results—measured impedance drops on phase A. 


Reading Amperes Volts 
dre ater rattan ah: DOO. einai sre 8.5 
OT ORION Toy pr ach 3 Ce 754 OO swiss nas te 9 
SD avesicl wee tore eaecare 7,400.. 8.5 
Ae ate dacel oa hescnane S000. 22 oe OSD: 
Average.......7,650 ....8.9 volts 


Calculated reactance—0 .0011 ohms. 

Drop when carrying 7650 amperes = 8.4 volts. 

Resistance drop = 0.2 volts. 

Impedance drop = 8.4 volts (approximately). 

This compares with the measured drop within reason- 
able limits of accuracy, taking into consideration the 
fact that measured impedances when large currents are 
involved are not precise measurements. 

Theoretically phase C should have the same induc- 
tance as phase A but since the 7 components for phase C 
are opposite in direction to phase A the actual drops will 
not be the same. A further unbalance exists in this case, 
since the neutral is not connected to the shell of the 
furnace. The average of several readings for phase C 
was found by test to be 7 1% volts, the average current 
being 8,000 amperes. 


ks4 A B c 
{lk [ll Ferns lll Ml 
ak : ere ae 
4-G%% STRAPS a Aas 


Fie. 8—ARRANGEMENT OF CoprER STRAPS ON FURNACE 


If the approximate per cent reactance and power 
factor of the circuit is desired it would be necessary to 
include the inductance of the electrodes in the calcula- 
tions. This would bring the total inductance to about 
3700 + 7789. Low tension voltage 120 volts Y 
= 69.8 volts to neutral. 


Transformer reactance drop = 8.1 per cent = 5.62 volts 
Current = 9620 amperes at 2000 kva. 
Lead reactance = 377 X (8700 + 7789) 
= 0.00139 + 70.000297 ohms 
Total voltage drop at 120 volts = transformer + leads 
= 5.62 + 13.4 + j2.9 
= 19 + 72.9 volts 


1 
69.3 < 100 = 27.4 per cent 


Power factor = 96 per cent 
j unbalance = 4.2 per cent 


Per cent reactance = 
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EXAMPLE II 


For this example a furnace with delta-connected sec- 
ondary was chosen, the low-voltage leads being arranged 
as shown in Fig. 9. 

In this example the portion of the low-voltage bus 
across which impedance drop was measured does not 
include any interlaced connections. 


Section 1—Horizontal run on top of furnace. 
(Straight portion) 
Section 2—Horizontal run on top of furnace. 
(Curved portion) 
Section 3—Vertical run on furnace to point at which 
flexibles are connected. 
Section 4—Flexible connections. 
Section 5—Horizontal run from flexible leads to point at 
which transformer cables are connected. 
Section 1—For arrangement of straps see Fig. 10. 
Length = 44 x 2.54 cm. 
= 112. em. 


ELECTRODE 


FURNACE CIRCUIT 
LOW VOLTAGE LAYOUT 


CABLES TO 
TRANSFORMER 
TO ¥M 


S-Gx4' STRAPS 
x" BETWEEN 
STRAPS, 


& CABLES 
APPROX. DIA. 6" 


Fig. 9—ARRANGEMENT oF FuRNACE CrrcuIT 


Self-inductance phase A 


2S R 
L = 28 (log -— 14 —) = 224 X 2.8553 
R S 
= 640 cm. 
R223 (6 4. 2.275). x. 2.54 cm. 
= 4.95 cm. 
For mutual of A from B we have 22 in. separation 
bh = 6 — 3-96 from curve Fig. yaa 1.02 


a’) ed 1.02. 2.54 
= 57cm. 


+a) 


= 224 x 0.8861 = 198 cm. 


224 
Mos 224 (log = —1 
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For mutual from A to C 44 in. separation. 


d 44 
aa TES 7.83 therefore d’ = 44 x 2.54 
=) 112 cm! 
M = 224 [: Lees 1 fee 
= og 112 a ie 112 


= 224 <.0.693.=155.cm:; 


Total inductance phase A for Section 1 
Self-inductance = 640 +70 


Mutual A to B = — 99 + 7172 
AtoG =— 78— 3134 
463 + 38 


Section 2 is a continuation of Section 1 but with vari- 
able spacing between buses. Initial'separation’ = 22 in., 
final separation = 10 in. equivalent separation, 

= 1/10 KX 22 =14.5 1m. 

length = 24in. = 61cm. 


L = 122 [1 Bee gece 
z (87 G5 or ei 

= 122 x 2.2843 

= Z1o.cm), 
For M from A to B separation = 14.8 inches 
1 Tt 8 sap Gpinet Bite pan py 
, b bea 6 =. . d Sr . a 
ad’ =1.04 ¥ 14.8. 2:54 = 39 em. 
M =122 [1 se ee 

rn OF 50. aie 


= 122 x 0.7842 = 96 cm. 


For M from A to C separation = 29.6 in. 
a! = 29.0. Xe2 049 =F o.cni. 


M = 122[1 12 
a OF a aa aes 
= 122 x 0.7186 
= 88 cm. 


Total inductance phase A for this section 


Self-inductance = 278+ 90 

Mutual Afrom B -— 48 + 783 

Mutual AfromC. — 44-—- 376 
186 + 97 


Section 3—Vertical run on furnace. 
Six 6 in. by 4 in. straps on 10 in. centers 
Length S = 105 in. = 256 cm. 


L - 28 [log G-- 1+ 5] 
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R = 223 X (6 + 2.75) X 2.54 
L = 582 x 3.6915 


= 1963 cm. 
For mutual of phase A from phase B 
Se asin We ont : 
peur mnse Ix 7d and, Ot gd t= 1105 
POLY 20k = 2048 
532 26.8 
M = 582 (log 553-14 ae) 


= Don & 2.0001 = 1110 em. 
For M from A to C 


pee 20 28 33 os 2 
hae eee 7d = 1.02 «20 X 2.54 = 52 
5382 52 


= 532 1.5254 = 310 cm: 
Total for phase A = 1963 + 70 
— 555 + 7960 
— 405 — j700 
1003 + 7700 
Section 4—Flexibles. 
Length—17 in. 6in. = 210in. = 584 cm. 
Diameter = 6in. Spacing 14 in. 
k= ate ime cm. 


L = 1068 [log os aS - +] 


= 4475 cm. 
For mutual A from B, spacing is 14 in. or 35.6 cm. 
Tn 35.6 
534 
1068 x 2.4677 = 2640 cm. 
For mutual of A from C spacing = 71cm. 


4068 1 
1068 [102 Sas db 


106 
_M = 1068 [tor 5=g = 


5384 
= 1068 x 1.841 = 1960 cm. 
For phase A total = 4475 + 70 
— 1320 + 72280 
— 980 — 71700 
2175 + 7580 
Section 5. 
Length = 64 in. = 163 cm. 


Spacing between phases = 14 in. 
Each phase 6 straps 5 x 14 with 1/ in. spacing 
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Equivalent conductor cross section 6 * 2 34 in: 
parece Oe eh) <ecDen= 4,95 em. 


326 4.95 
pI [108 95 — 1+ 763 
= 326 « 3.22 = 1050 cm. 
d 14 
For M from A to B we have iy mea 2oso 
7yeiaeit O4 dos 4oe 14x 2 b4.em:, 
== 34/ (onal, 
M =8:26 x 1.414 = 460 cm. 
d 28 
For M from A to C we have AG ener aS 4.66 


/ 


PTigi 1.015 done 25- XL OLD X 2754 = 712 Cm. 
: M = 326 x 0.9681 
= 815 em: 


Total inductance of phase A for Section 5 
Self-induction = 1050 + 70 
Mutual A to B 230 + 7400 
Mutual A-to C = —158 — 9272 

662 + 7128 
Total-induction for phase A 


Section 1 463 + 738 
Section 2 186 + 977 
Section 3 1003 + 7260 
Section 4 2175 + 7580 
Section 5 662 + 7128 
4489 + 1013 


ky eer 10? 


= 317: x< 4490 x.10-* ohm 
= 0.00169 ohm 

Drop when carrying 8,400 amperes 
= 14,19 volts 


Test reading 13.9 volts impedance drop which agrees 
within reasonable limits of accuracy. 


TgEsT RESULTS 


Average of 8 readings on phase A = 4.2 amperes. 


CT ratio 2000/1 
Average secondary current = 8,400 amperes 
V™ readings of impedance drop phase A 
Average of 8 readings = 18.9 volts 
Calculated inductive reactance = 0.00169 
Calculated reactive drop—14.19 volts 


This agrees with the measured impedance drop 
within reasonable limits of accuracy. 


912 LEVY: 
DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT IN MULTIPLE CONDUCTOR 
BUSES 


The method of geometric mean distances is strictly ac- 
curate only when each section of the area of each individ- 
ual conductor carries the same current. This assumption 
is not fulfilled in practise, because of the two phenomena 
usually called ‘‘skin effect’? and “proximity effect.” 
Skin effect is the result of the variation in the induced 
e.m.f. in the conductor due to its own field, and results 
in greater current density in the outer filaments of the 
conductor than in the inner filaments. As a result a 
conductor with a thickness much over 34 is not eco- 
nomical, and for the same reason hollow conductors are 


i= i Sl 


L.——. 22 “+ <— 22" "+ 
= 6 x"sTRaAes 
“BETWEEN STRAPS. 


x 
¢ 
x 


/ 


Bra. pina oF HorizontTaL STRAPS ON FURNACE 


superior to solid conductors. The effect on the current 
distribution in a conductor due to the currents in 
adjacent conductors, is called ‘‘proximity effect.’’ For 
example the currents in the return conductor in a single- 
phase circuit and in the other phases of a three-phase 
circuit materially affect the current distribution of the 
conductor. Similarly in a multiple conductor the in- 
fluence of each strap on the others must be considered. 
Taking the simple case of a single-phase circuit, the 
field of conductor B cutting conductor A causes a 
circulating current to flow down one side of the con- 
ductor and back along the other side, and this is super- 
imposed on the main current so that the resultant den- 


Fic. 11—Turesz-Poast Mopirizp Honttow Square Bus 


sity on the inner side of the conductor is greater than 
on the outside. However, when the current in the two 
conductors is in the same direction we find that the 
current crowds to the outer sides. 

In a three-phase circuit the influence of the other two 
phases can be calculated and the current distribution 
of the phases determined. By reference to the vector 
diagram of the three-phase circuit it is seen that the 
proximity effect of the other two phases is approxi- 
mately that due to a return current of half value com- 
bined with a quadrature component 0.866 in value. 
This quadrature component being opposite in one phase 
to what it is in the other will affect the current distri- 
bution accordingly. 


CALCULATION OF INDUCTANCE AND CURRENT 


Transactions A. I. EH. E. 


When the conductors are built up of several spaced 
bars in parallel the current distribution is influenced by 
the proximity effect of the other conductors. For ex- 
ample if four straps are used the inner two straps will 
carry less current than the outer two when the proxim- 
ity effects of the straps in that phase alone are con- 
sidered. However, when the effects of the conductors in 
the other phases are considered the proximity effect 
will tend to cause the current to crowd to the side of the 
bar towards the other phases so that the combined effect 
of these two tendencies will determine the actual cur- 
rent distribution. 

This unequal division of current is very. materially 
affected by the spacing between phases. For instance if 
the distance between buses is doubled, the inequality 
between currents J, and I; is reduced almost in the same 


CURRENT PER BAR 


| [tt a 
MEVenhesicc * 
ul [2 (Tee aa 
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Fig. 12—DisrrisuTion oF CURRENT IN CONDUCTORS OF 
Hoiitow Square Bus 


proportion so that to get the two conductors to divide 
current equally they should be well separated. As the 
spacing is decreased the current unbalance becomes 
greater, and therefore, the copper is not used economi- 
cally or else part of the bus tends to overheat. In an 
effort to overcome this tendency a type of bus known as 
the modified hollow square bus has been advocated. 
The arrangement of this bus for four straps per phase 
is shown in Fig. 11. By putting conductors 1 and 3 
vertically above each other so that they are the same 
distance from the conductors of the other two phases 
they will have practically no proximity effect on each 
other, and thus divide current equally. The unbalance 
will then be between the two pairs of conductors 1 and 3 
and 2and 4. Such a bus will carry the same current with 
less temperature rise than when the straps are arranged 
in the conventional manner all in line. Some curves 
illustrating the division of current with such an arrange- 
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ment with varying spacing between phases emphasizes 
the necessity for separating the phases when very heavy 
a-c. currents are handled. This isa point that is seldom 
considered when low-voltage bus layouts are made, but 
it is of great importance when uninterlaced heavy ca- 
pacity buses are to be designed. A bus capacity in ex- 
at at 
Bd 2 Ab Co 
sie daegtee Claes seal ob 
ARRANGEMENT OF BUS BARS 
TOTAL CURRENT PER PHASE = 1,00 


AVERAGE CURRENT PER BAR=0.25 
PHASE ROTATION IS ACB 


CURRENT PER BAR 


Sri psa 
=o 
i] 


Bene afi i ee 


me 
5 


Fig. 13—VaRIATION OF CURRENT DISTRIBUTION WITH CHANGE 
IN SPACING 


cess of 6,000 amperes should not have less than 18 in. 
spacing. 

. Fig. 12 illustrates the way in which the unequal di- 
vision of current in the two groups of bars of a modified 
hollow square bus will vary with the spacing d between 
phases. It brings out very clearly the fact that increas- 
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ing this distance will reduce the difference between the 
currents J, and J, in the two groups of bars. 

Fig. 13 illustrates the variation of current distribu- 
tion in the three phases with change in spacing f be- 
tween the two groups of bars in each phase. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing analysis of furnace circuits an 
attempt has been made to give the fundamental equa- 
tions on which the calculations are based and typical 
calculations have been made. These calculations do not 
claim to be precise, but are sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. 

They will enable the operating engineer to check ap- 
proximate per cent reactance so that unnecessary reac- 
tance can be avoided. They will also assist the designer 
in laying out logical and reasonable arrangements of 
copper for carrying heavy currents and thus avoid 
subsequent criticism for poor arrangement. 
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New Applications of Non-Linear Circuits 


To Relay and Control Problems 
BY C. G. SUITS* 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—The fundamental relations between voltage and cur- 
rent for an tron core reactor are reviewed. The theory of the perform- 
ance of such reactors in series and parallel resonance circuits may be 
qualitatively obtained by graphical means. For reactors which have 
nearly linear properties the graphical method is capable of yielding 
quantitatively accurate results. A fundamental analogy exists for 
the properties of series and parallel resonance circuits.employing the 
same inductance and capacitance elements. It is shown that; (a) for 
the series circuit the current is functionally related to the voltage in 
the same manner as, for the parallel circuit, the voltage is related to 
the current, af (b) for the inductance element the current is function- 
ally related to the voltage in the same manner as, for the capacitance 
element, the voltage 1s related to the current. } 

It is stated that in the series or parallel circuit, means are,available 


LECTRIC circuits comprising inductance, ca- 
pacitance, and resistance elements in series and 
parallel resonance networks are fundamentally 

important to, and widely utilized in, the communication 
field, but their application to the problems in power 
transmission and distribution have been relatively 
limited. These circuits are important for their fre- 
quency characteristics, and if the magnitude of the in- 
ductance, capacitance, or resistance is independent of 
the current flowing in the circuit, these frequency- 
sensitive! properties are also independent of voltage or 
current. Circuits of this type may be said to be fre- 
quency-sensitive, voltage-insensitive, to distinguish them 
from another type of circuit about to be described. 

This latter type of circuit similarly comprises reac- 
tive and resistive elements, but these elements are 
characterized by a dependence of the magnitude of the 
inductance, capacitance, or resistance upon current. 
Circuits employing elements of this general nature, of 
which an inductance with a closed iron core is a well- 
known and important example, will be referred to as 
non-linear circuits. This terminology is suggested by 
their alternating current volt-ampere characteristics 
which are convenient criteria of the kind and degree of 
non-linearity. There is a surprisingly large variety of 
non-linear inductances, resistances and capacitances, 
and of course the number of possible series and parallel 
combinations is very great. 

It is intended to describe two fundamentally im- 
portant non-linear circuits, and to show how the unu- 


*Research Laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

1. In referring to the properties of circuits, sensitive is used 
here and subsequently to denote the ratio between the percentage 
change in the dependent quantity that follows from a certain 
percentage change in the independent quantity. Thus, a fre- 
quency-sensitive circuit is one for which the percentage change in 
current is large for a small percentage change in frequency. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.H.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 1932. 


for causing the current, as the dependent quantity, to vary as a func- 
tion of voltage, as the independent quantity, or vice versa. Because of 
this generalization, the series circuit which is sensitive to voltage 
changes can also be caused to function as a constant-voltage source, 
insensitive to current changes. Similarly the parallel circuit, which 
is sensitive to current changes, can be used as a constant-current 
source, independent of voltage changes. 

The voltage sensitivity of the series circuit and the current sensi- 
tivity of the parallel circuit are applied to the problem of voltage and 
current relays. Such relays are characterized by great sensitivity to 
small changes in voltage and current, together with sturdy and eco- 
nomical mechanical elements. The special properties of the resonant- 
current relay adapt it to wnder-current and under-voltage relay 
applications. 


sual properties of these circuits have a natural applica- 
tion to some of the problems in the field of electric power 
distribution and utilization. 

The particular circuits in question employ a linear 
resistance (in the sense referred to above), a linear ca- 
pacitance, and a non-linear inductance. The non- 
linearity of the latter is due to the iron present in the 
core material. Under certain conditions the flux den- 
sity B in this core material is related to the magnetizing 
force H in the manner shown by the curves of Fig. 1, 
which were taken for a sample of silicon transformer 
steel. The flux density is thus an involved function of 
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the magnetizing force, and because of this fact accurate 
analytical expression of the properties of circuits em- 
ploying saturating reactors is attended with great 
difficulty. When this reactor is used as a circuit ele- 
ment, it is important to know how the inductance is 
related to the current. The instantaneous value e of 
the voltage between the terminals of the reactor is pro- 
portional to the rate of change of the flux ¢ through the 
windings, 


a dé di aB di 
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where 7 is the current, ¢ the time, and K, K, are factors 
which depend upon the geometry. 

It is assumed that all the flux is concentrated in the 
core material, that the distribution of flux is uniform, and 
that the resistance of the winding is negligibly small. 
These things are seldom true in practical cases. For a 


dB 
linear or constant inductance the coefficient ara would 


be proportional to the inductance; for this iron core 
reactor, 


Fie. 2 


x 22. 


dB 
di dH ) 


( proportional to 


may be called the incremental inductance,? defined as 
K a er litt 
Ai >0 

This quantity is proportional to the slope of the B-H 
curve of Fig. 1. Thus the incremental inductance of the 
saturating reactor is also a complicated function, and 
because the slope changes suddenly at each reversal of 
current (except at very high flux densities), this function 
has numerous discontinuities. The maximum and mini- 
mum values of the inductive function differ greatly in 
practical cases, a ratio of many thousand to one being 
common, while for some high-permeability materials 
aratio of the order 40,000:1 is had. 

It is interesting to note how this variation of in- 
cremental inductance with current influences the shape 
of the volt-ampere curve of a saturating iron core 
reactor,? taken for example, with a sinusoidal applied 
voltage. A curve of this kind is shown in Fig. 2a, where 
the effective current is plotted as a function of the effec- 
tive applied voltage. The impedance, Z defined as 

Epus 


Zi= (sinusoidal), 


Izus 
where Exms and Ipms are respectively the effective 
value of voltage and current, is shown in Fig. 2b as a 
function of the sinusoidal applied voltage. For each 
value of voltage there is an effective inductance (pro- 
portional to Z) which is a sort of an averaged value 

2. Boyajian, A., G. E. Rev., vol. 34, 1931, pp. 531 and 745. 


3. See discussion, C. G. Suits, A.I.E.E. Transactions, Vol. 50, 
part 2, 1931. 
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of the incremental inductances throughout a cycle. By 
referring to the hysteresis loops of Fig. 1, it may be seen 
that at small magnetizing forces the incremental values 
of inductance corresponding to the horizontal segment 
of the loop are important in determining the average, 
whereas for the loop a the reverse is true; that is, the 
steep portions of the loop are of predominant impor- 
tance. For very high magnetizing forces the horizontal, 
or saturation, values again become marked, resulting in 
a relatively low effective impedance and inductance. 
Thus the Z = f(E) curve has a maximum, there being a 
predominating saturation effect at both very high and 
very low magnetizing forces. 


It should be further stated that that component of 
the equivalent series resistance of the reactor, which is 
due to the hysteresis loss of the core, also depends upon 
current in a similar manner but to a greater degree. 


There is much more to be said about the iron core 
reactor, but from the foregoing it should be clear that for 
analytical purposes this reactor, considered as a circuit 
element, is an extremely unobliging device, being non- 
linear in all respects. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that attempts have 
been made to approximate the magnetic characteristics 
(or the derivative thereof) by relatively simple analytic 
forms,®* varying all the way from two straight lines? to 
hyperbolic functions and series expansions.* Most of 
these methods are accurate over a limited region; the 
complexity of the physical function precludes the pos- 
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sibility of any one of them being both simple and 
accurate for any great change in the variables. 


PROPERTIES OF SATURATING REACTORS IN RESONANCE 
CIRCUITS 


Let us consider a reactor for which the effective cur- 
rent is related to the voltage in the manner shown by the 
eurve L of Fig. 38a, which was taken from test data. 


4, Peterson, Bell Sys. Tech. Journal, Oct. 1928, p. 762. 


5. Dreyfuss, Arch. f. Electrot.,1913, p. 343. 
6. Biermann, Arch. f. Hlectrot., 1915, p. 345. 
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For purposes of discussion, however, let us consider 
this reactor to be greatly idealized so that (a) for sinus- 
oidal applied voltage the current is also sinusoidal, and 
(b) the power losses are zero. These assumptions are 
impractical but capable of an approximate experimental 
demonstration. 

Fig. 3a includes the curve C which relates the cur- 
rent to the voltage for a capacitance, similarly assumed 
to be free from losses. Given these two curves of Fig. 
3a, and bearing in mind the assumptions involved, one 
may obtain the volt-ampere characteristic for these 
circuit elements in series and parallel combination.’ 

In series combination, as shown by Fig. 3b, the cur- 
rent is identical in both elements. The difference in the 
ordinates of the two curves for any value of the abscissa 
is thus the voltage difference which must be supplied 
externally. If the current is plotted as a function of, this 
externally applied voltage, the curve of Fig. 3b is ob- 
tained. Given these hypothetical circuit elements, the 
curve which would actually be obtained when they are 
used in series combination would depend a great deal 
upon the type of voltage source employed. In particu- 
lar, it would depend upon the so-called “regulation.”’ 
For example, if the applied voltage is substantially in- 
dependent of the current taken by the load, the curve 
shown by the full line of Fig. 3b could not be obtained, 
for as soon as the point A is reached (for increasing volt- 
age) the current will suddenly increase to the value at 
C. The portion B-C-D of the volt-ampere curve will 
thereafter be traced for any subsequent increase or de- 
crease of voltage, except when the applied voltage 
decreases to zero, whereupon the current will suddenly 
drop to zero from the value had at B. 

It will be convenient to refer to the value of increasing 
voltage for which the current suddenly changes to a 
high value as the resonant voltage. Similarly the value 
of decreasing voltage for which the current suddenly 
decreases will be called the dissonant voltage. It is char- 
acteristic of both of the critical voltages that 


A similar situation exists for these hypothetical cir- 
cuit elements in parallel combination, except that the 
role of voltage and current is reversed. Thus, in Fig. 3c, 
is shown the curve of voltage E’, as a function of current 
I, similarly obtained from Fig. 3a. For this case the 
voltage changes suddenly at critical values of current. 
It will be convenient to refer to these critical values of 
current, for which the voltage suddenly increases or de- 
creases as the resonant current and dissonant current 
respectively, by analogy to the series circuit. It may be 
seen that in these non-linear resonance circuits there is 


7. This graphical method was probably first adapted to prob- 
lems of this nature by Bethenod, L’Eclairage Electrique, 1907, p. 
289. See also Starke, Phys. Zeit., 18, 1917, p. 6. A comparison of 
experimental and graphical results is made by H. Gorges, #.T'.Z., 
39, 1918, p. 101. : 
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a similarity between the characteristic of current as a 
function of the voltage in the series circuit and the volt- 
age as a function of current for the parallel network. 
That is, if 

I = f,(E) 
is the characteristic of the series circuit, and 

E = f,(L) 

is the characteristic of the parallel circuit, f; and fs are 
similar functions. 

The series and parallel non-linear circuits discussed 
above are thus characterized by voltage sensitimty and 
current sensitivity respectively, in the sense that for the 
critical regions a small change in voltage or current will 
result in a relatively large change in the dependent 
quantities. 

It is possible to specify the properties of the inductive 
and capacitative elements which are required for f; = fo. 
It is shown in the following paragraphs that for these 
characteristics to be identical in form it is necessary 
that the current be related to the voltage in the induc- 


Fig. 4 


tance in the same manner in which the voltage is related 
to the current in the capacitance. Thus, let 71, ex, 7-, and 
e. be respectively the currents and voltages in the in- 
ductance and capacitance. Then, if 

ty = f(er) 
it is required that 

ee = f (te) 
where both of the f-functions are identical. 

Thus, consider the inductive and capacitance ele- 
ments, assumed to be free from power losses, connected 
in series and parallel combination, as shown in Figs. 4a 
and 4b. The summation of voltages in the series cir- 
cuit yields 

e— er +e. =.0, (1) 
where e, e:, and e, are respectively the instantaneous 
value of the applied voltage, the inductive voltage, and 
the capacitance voltage. For the summation of current 
in the parallel circuit we have: 

t+izp—1t, = 0, 


(2) 
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where 7, iz, 7. are the instantaneous values of the cur- 
rents in the branches indicated in the diagram. Let the 
voltage e; be related to the current 7; in the inductive 
element in the following manner: 


ér = fis(tx) (3) 
where f:; may be a linear or a non-linear function. Let 
the capacitance current 7, be related to the capacitance 
voltage in the following functional manner: 


eo Fio(te)- (4) 


Thus (1) becomes 

e— fut) + fir) = 0 (5) 
since 7, = i, = 7. A solution of (5) will give the instan- 
taneous value of the current as a function of the instan- 
taneous voltage for the series circuit. From this solution 
the effective values of current and voltage may presum- 
ably be obtained. Let these same inductive and capaci- 
tative elements, characterized by (3) and (4), be used 
in parallel circuit of Fig. 4b. Suppose that (3) and (4) 
may both be solved for the current as a function of the 
voltage, and that these solutions are: 


i, = foi(€x) (6) 

and. (= fo2(@) (7) 
Substitute (6) and (7) in (2) and obtain 

t+ fri(e) — fore) = 0 (8) 


since ey = e, = e. Asolution of (8) will give the instan- 
taneous voltage across the parallel branch as a function 
of the total current in the series branch, and for this 
ease, as in the above, the effective values of the variables 
may be obtained. The object is to relate the volt- 
ampere characteristic of the series circuit to the ampere- 
volt curve of the parallel circuit, in particular to specify 
the properties of the functions fi1, fis, foi, foo Which will 
cause these characteristics to be identical. Substitute 


=e 
and Cay (9) 
in equation (5) for the series circuit, and obtain 
a— file) + file) = 0. (10) 
Equation (10) will be identical with (8) if 
Ful) = fe2C ) (11) 
and fiz( ) a Feil i (12) 


For the solution of (10) to be identical with the solution 
of (8) it is sufficient that 

ful) = K foo ) (13) 
and fis( ) K foil ) (14) 
where K is a constant. If the solutions are identical, 
the volt-ampere characteristic for the series circuit will 
be identical to the ampere-volt-characteristic for the 
parallel circuit. If (13) is true, (14) must be true from 
the manner of definition. The relation (13) is thus the 
condition to be satisfied for identical characteristics. 
From this we may conclude that the voltage of the in- 
ductance must depend upon current in the same manner 
in which the current of the capacitance depends upon 
voltage. 
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CORRELATION OF EXPERIMENT AND THEORY 


For the purposes of the graphical construction a 
highly idealized iron core reactor has been assumed. 
No practical inductance is known which has precisely 
the properties that have been postulated for the curves 
of Fig. 3a. It is possible, however, by certain artifices 
to provide an inductance which for most purposes does 
have substantially a sinusoidal current for a sinusoidal 
applied voltage, as well as a non-linear volt-ampere 
characteristic. This may be accomplished, for example, 
by the use of an air core (or air gap, iron core) induc- 
tance in series with a closed iron core saturating reactor. 
The maximum effective impedance Z of the saturating 
element adds to the constant impedance of the linear 
element to produce a total impedance element which 
becomes linear for large currents. The departure of the 
wave form of current from a sinusoid is not marked for 
any value of current. A volt-ampere curve for a com- 
bined inductance of this type is shown as L of Fig. 5. 
The ratio of the maximum to minimum values of effec- 
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tive impedance Z may be regarded as an indication of 
the degree of non-linearity of the element. For the 
“‘almost-linear’’ inductance of Fig. 5 this ratio is 3:1 
(i< 0.5 ampere), while for a closed iron core reactor of 
the type used for transformers, a ratio of many hundred 
to one is had. The important assumption made in the 
graphical construction for the volt-ampere characteris- 
tics of the series and parallel circuits (Figs. 8b and 8c) 
is that the current is sinusoidal for sinusoidal applied 
voltage. It may as well be admitted that this is not a 
very good assumption for a closed iron core reactor for 
which the incremental inductance experiences a 10,000 
times change in a single cycle of alternating current. 
For this ‘‘almost-linear” reactor, however, the change in 
inductance is relatively small and the current distortion 
is quite negligible. Fig. 6 shows the volt-ampere curve 
for the series circuit employing this almost-linear re- 
actor. The full line curve was obtained experimentally 
while the triangular points were made from the graphi- 
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cal construction of Fig. 5. It will be noted that the cir- 
cuit resistance (including that component due to 
hysteresis and eddy current losses) has been added to 
the difference in reactive component. This detail of the 
construction follows from reasons that will be readily 
apparent. An entirely analogous construction may be 
made for the parallel circuit, with the result shown in 
Fig. 7. The close coincidence of the experimentally de- 
termined characteristics with the points obtained by the 
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graphical construction is cited as proof of the essential 
correctness of the theory of these circuits. It is ob- 
viously a great advantage to the analytical theory to 
deal with an inductive function which does not depart 
greatly from a straight line. As a result of this simpli- 
fication, some of the properties of these circuits may be 
calculated from algebraic forms as simple as those em- 
ployed for the analogous linear circuits. The points in- 
dicated by the crosses of Figs. 6 and 7 were in-fact so 
obtained. It is intended to treat this matter in detail in 
a separate paper. In practical application of these cir- 
cuits, some of which are discussed below, it is not 
always economical to employ an almost-linear type of 
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reactor, whereas in other cases, particularly for current 
relays, some important advantages result from their use. 


VOLTAGE AND CURRENT SENSITIVITY 


The characteristics of Figs. 6 and 7 are double val- 
ued in voltage and current respectively. Thus, when 
the series circuit is energized from a source of such 
characteristics that the voltage is substantially inde- 
pendent of the load, the current suddenly increases at 
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the resonance voltage, for increasing voltage, and sub- 
sequently decreases suddenly as the voltage is reduced 
to the dissonance value. By a number of means, the 
simplest of which requires an increase in the resistance, 
the resonance and dissonance voltages may be brought 
together to produce a single valued volt-ampere charac- 
teristic. Curves of this type are shown in Figs. 8a and 
8b. An almost linear reactor of the type described above 
was used in these experiments. The similarity of the 
volt-ampere curve for the series circuit to the ampere- 
volt curve for the parallel circuit is quite striking and 
follows fundamentally from the theorem proved above. 
The capacitor and reactor characteristics are both 
similar functions of the opposite variables. 
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One important property of these circuits may be seen 
from these curves (Figs. 8a and 8b), 7.e., the voltage 
sensitivity of the series circuit and the current sensitivity 
of the parallel circuit. Thus, in the critical regions of 
voltage or current a small change in the independent 
quantity results in a large change in the dependent 
quantity. 

It is not necessary that the voltage be the indepen- 


‘dent variable in the series circuit, or that current be the 


independent variable in the parallel circuit. For ex- 
ample, the series inductance, capacitance, resistance - 
branch may be used in a circuit including a large ballast. 
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resistance so that a large fraction of the voltage supplied 
by the generator appears across this ballast. The volt- 
age across the resonance branch will vary with current 
in precisely the manner shown by the curve of Fig. 8a. 
This application of the circuit is thus adapted to pro- 
ducing a constant voltage. In a similar manner the volt- 
age may be made the dependent quantity for the parallel 
circuit, for which case a constant current circuit results. 
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In summarizing the important properties of these two 
interesting non-linear circuits it may be stated that the 
series circuit is adapted to the production of a constant 
voltage from a variable current, while the parallel 
circuit is capable of producing a constant current from a 
changing voltage. The series circuit is further charac- 
terized by voltage sensitivity in the sense indicated 
above, while the parallel circuit is sensitive to current in 
a like degree. It is the application of these latter two 
properties, namely, voltage .sensitivity and current 
sensitivity, that will be treated in the subsequent 
paragraphs. 


APPLICATION TO RELAYS 


~ Voltage-sensitive and current-sensitive alternating- 
current relays are important control elements in a 
modern electric power system. Their function is usually 
to determine when voltage control and current control 
apparatus should operate. They are in many cases re- 
quired to be as accurate and reproducible in their 
characteristics as a laboratory voltmeter or ammeter 
and preferably to cost a fraction as much. The series 
and parallel non-linear circuits described above have 
been applied to this problem of sensitive relays. 

The fundamental advantages of relays employing 
resonant circuits follow directly from the large per- 
‘centage change in power at the critical current or voltage. 
This power may be supplied to a load at an efficiency of 
the order 30 per cent to 60 per cent in typical cases, 
at 85 per cent for the best cases. As a result of the large 
percentage of difference in power which is available, a 
sensitive relay may be made by controlling a relatively 
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sturdy and economical mechanical element by an elec- 
trically accurate circuit. Voltage-sensitive and current- 
sensitive relays of this general type are treated below. 


VOLTAGE RELAYS 


The critical change in current that follows from a 
small change in voltage has been shown in Fig. 8a 
above. The variation of this characteristic with series 
resistance R is shown in Fig. 9, which is reproduced from 
a previous publication.’ It may be seen that the resonant 
voltage experiences a negligible change when resistance 
varies, while the dissonant voltage changes by a rela- 
tively large amount. This property might be inferred 
from the graphical construction of Fig. 5. It is sus- 
ceptible to a simple calculation for almost-linear cases. 
For the present purpose it is sufficient to know that the 
dissonant voltage varies with R, while the resonant 
voltage remains substantially constant. 

It is found by experiment and may be inferred from 
the graphical construction that both the resonant volt- 
age and dissonant voltage increase together as the num- 
ber of turns on the reactor becomes greater. 


Fig. 10—Resonant Retay Empiroyine Non-Linear Circurr 


There are a number of optional means of energizing 
a contactor mechanism from this non-linear series cir- 
cuit. In addition to the series current varying with 


‘voltage in the manner shown by Fig. 8a, the voltage 


across the resistance varies in a like manner, as well as 
the effective voltage of the condenser. The inductive 
voltage drop, however, varies in a much less critical 


8. Physics, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 171, Sept. 1931, Fig. 11, p. 178. 
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manner, since in general a large change in current means 
a smaller change in flux because of the saturation proper- 
ties of the iron. For purposes of controlling a contactor 
mechanism, therefore, power may be taken from the 
circuit by means of a load (a) in series with the circuit; 
(b) in parallel with the resistance, (c) in parallel with 
the capacitance, or (d) in parallel with any two ele- 
ments. Which of these options is chosen in a practical 
case depends upon the characteristics of the contactor 
mechanism and its reaction upon the circuit. When this 
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mechanism is a solenoid and armature (two-position, 
not “‘floating’’), the preferred position in the circuit is in 
parallel with the capacitance or in parallel with the 
capacitance and a portion of the inductance. The rea- 
sons for this preference will not be discussed in detail 
here. In Fig. 10 is shown a resonant relay employing a 
solenoid and armature contactor mechanism energized 
in parallel with the capacitor of a series non-linear 
circuit. When used on a source of constant frequency 
this type of relay may be adjusted to a minimum differ- 
ence between “‘pick-up”’ (resonant voltage and “‘release”’ 
(dissonant voltage) of 14 per cent, and may, by change 
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in resistance alone, be adjusted to a maximum difference 
of 30 per cent referred to the pick-up value. The maxi- 
mum power requirement is 6 watts at 12 volt-amperes. 
The dependence of the “pick-up”’ and “release” char- 
acteristics of this relay upon the value of the series re- 
sistance and upon the number of turns of the reactor are 
shown by the curves of Fig. 11. In general, for reso- 
nant relays of this type, the adjustments of the per- 
centage difference between the resonant and disso- 
nant voltages is made by a change in resistance, while 
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the voltage region in which they both lie is varied by 
taps on the windings of the reactor. These adjustments 
are not strictly independent, but they are found to be 
sufficiently so for small changes. The reactors used in 
these relays differ in no important respects from small 
bell-ringing transformers. Standard transformer steels 
are employed and conventional tolerances are found to 
be satisfactory. A relay of this kind is much more eco- 
nomical to build than any previously available device 
of the same accuracy and the same power-controlling 
capacity. It should be noted in particular that the high 
sensitivity of these relays does not depend upon the cali- 
bration of a spring or the accurate construction of the 
mechanical parts, but is fundamentally due to the elec- 
trical properties of a circuit which may reasonably be 
expected to remain constant over long periods of time. 
The data which are available from life tests and service 
in the field bear out this conclusion. 


Fig. 13—G-E. Resonant CurRENT RELAY 


The pick-up and release characteristics of this voltage 
relay are subject to some variation with frequency. The 
frequency error is of the order 1 per cent in voltage for a 
1 per cent change in frequency. Thus, for use on 
systems where 0.2 per cent is the frequency variation 
the change in relay characteristics from this cause alone 
will be a like order of magnitude. 


CURRENT RELAYS 


A resonant voltage relay may be used as a current 
relay by energizing the former from the voltage drop 
produced by passing the current through an impedance 
element. However, the volt-ampere burden of this im-. 
pedance must be large compared to the volt-ampere 
requirements of the relay, so that this method is waste- 
ful of apparatus, power, or both. In precisely the same 
manner in which the series non-linear circuit may be 
applied to the problem of voltage relays, the parallel 
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circuit may be used for current relays. The useful 
property of the circuit for this purpose is shown by the 
curve of Fig. 8b above, and may be stated to be the 
great percentage change in voltage across the parallel 
network in response to a small percentage change of 
current to the parallel branch. This critical change in 
voltage may be used to energize a contactor mechanism 
as a load, and this load may be placed (a) in series with 
the inductance branch, (b) in parallel with the induc- 
tance, (c) in parallel with the resistance, or (d) in paral- 
lel with the condenser. It may be seen that in general 
it is required that the voltage across the current relay 
be a small fraction of the total voltage of the circuit in 
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which it is used. This implies that the microfarad rating 
of the condenser must be very great for typical cases in 
which many amperes are to be passed by the relay on 
110-volt or 220-volt circuits. 


In the present state of the art it is uneconomical to 
build low-voltage, high-microfarad condensers, so that a 
transformer must be used to perform this transforma- 
tion. It is feasible, however, to use a winding on the 
saturating reactor for this purpose, so that no additional 
equipment is required. The circuit in its practical form 
is shown in Fig. 12. A relay employing this circuit is 
shown in Fig. 18. For this particular relay the differ- 
ence between the resonant current (pick-up) and the dis- 
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sonant current (release) may be adjusted between 
limits of 3 per cent and 15 per cent. The resonant cur- 
rent and the dissonant current vary inversely as the 
number of turns on the transformer 7’. As in the case 
of the voltage relay previously discussed, the percentage 
difference between the pick-up and release characteris- 
tics, and the magnitude of these constants, are thus 
separately adjustable. These properties are shown by 
the curves of Figs. 14a and 14b. The total power input 
at the resonant current is of the order 6 watts at 6.5 
volt-amperes. 

It may be seen from the curve of Fig. 3c that for this 
parallel non-linear circuit employing a closed core re- 
actor the voltage across the parallel network increases 
but little for a relatively large increase in current be- 
yond the resonant value. This means that in practise 
a current relay which is rated at 5 amperes pick-up will 
stand a continuous current of a great many times this 
value. The voltage applied to the condenser and to the 
contactor mechanism never greatly exceeds the value 
had at the rated resonant current. The single require- 
ment is that the primary winding of the transformer 
T (Fig. 12) must be built for whatever maximum cur- 
rent is anticipated. In the case of the relay of Fig. 13, 
the current may increase to 8 times the pick-up value 
before the condenser voltage becomes 114 times the 
value had at the resonant current. It is relatively simple 
to provide this margin of safety in the design of these 
units, so that the problem of under-current relaying is 
well met with this type of equipment. By the use of a 
ballast resistance or reactance in series with the current 
relay an under-voltage relay is produced. This type of 
relay is capable of tolerating continuous voltages greatly 
in excess of the actuating voltage. 


Discussion 


E. S. Lee: In working with these non-linear circuits one is 
impressed with the consistency of performance which is entirely 
unlike that which might be expected to anyone familiar with the 
residual magnetism phenomena encountered in working with 
direct current, and the erratic behavior of similar cireuits which 
have already been described in recent papers before the Institute 
by Messrs. Weller, Boyajian, LaPierre and others. From tests 
made in the laboratory it has been found that the phenomena of 
rapid increase and decrease in current shown in Fig. 2 of Dr. 
Suits’ paper will repeat itself consistently within one-tenth of a 
volt when the voltage applied to the circuit is 100 volts. 

While some of the characteristics of these circuits have been 
known for many years, as will be found from the references in 
the paper, it is only recently that much progress has been made 
in applying these properties to practical problems. The intro- 
duction of non-linear properties opens up a field in which another 
variable is put at our disposal in producing new and sometimes 
unexpected results. In the application described in the paper it 
results in a large increase in current for a small increase in voltage 
with the series circuit and large increase in current for a small 
inerease in voltage under the proper conditions in the ease of the 
parallel circuit. 

Dr. Suits has not pointed out explicitly an essential difference 
between the series and parallel cireuit which is, however, apparent 
from the eurves he has drawn. This is as follows: 

When a sine wave of voltage is applied to the series cireuit and 
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the voltage gradually raised the current will follow the volt- 
ampere curve closely up to the point A, Fig. 3; as the voltage is 
increased at this point it will be noted that there is no point on 
this portion of the curve corresponding to higher voltage and we 
might regard the condition as one of ‘‘instability’’ which results 
in the current jumping suddenly to the point C as the voltage is 
increased. With a sine wave of voltage applied to the parallel 
circuit, however, no such “‘instability’’ is encountered as appears 
evident from the volt-ampere curve. In the ease of the parallel 
circuit, however, by inserting impedance in series with it ‘“un- 
stable” characteristics may be obtained as in the ease of the series 
circuit when a sine wave voltage is applied over all. 

The curves shown in the paper refer to the case of an almost 
linear circuit. In dealing with series circuits which show a large 
departure from linearity, such as a reactor with closed iron e¢ir- 
cuit, it has been our experience that the part of the curve up to 
A, Fig. 3, may be plotted reasonably well by the method given 
in the paper, 7.e., from the volt-ampere curve of the separate 
elements. The part of the curve from C to D is not so simply 
obtained. However, by making approximation to allow for the 
presence of harmonics a fair correspondence with tested values 
ean be obtained. These curves deal only with steady-state con- 
ditions and no methods are available for giving the performance 
under transient conditions. We can also use these curves to show 
the effect of change of frequency which is to increase the ordinates 
of the reactor curve and decrease the ordinates of the condenser 
curve, resulting in a change in the location of the ‘‘unstable”’ 
portion of the combined volt-ampere characteristic. 

From the practical point of view one of the important advan- 
tages of these non-linear circuits is that by using them in con- 
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junction with a standard device we ean greatly improve its 
characteristics and reliability within the limits of performance of 
the non-linear circuit. 

A. C. Seletzky: An interesting problem in connection with 
the non-linear civcuit type of relay arises from the presence of 
harmonie currents or voltages. If we consider, for simplicity the 
presence of a third harmonie only, the curves shown in Fig. 3 of 
Dr. Suits’ paper undergo the following modifications. The ea- 
pacity reactance line in Fig. 3a will have one-third the slope of 
that for the fundamental frequency; the inductive reactance 
curve will maintain substantially the same shape but its ordinates 
will be approximately three times greater. The net result is that 
the intersection of the two curves, which determines the point of 
resonant or ‘‘pick-up”’ voltage, will occur at a considerably higher 
value of voltage for the third harmonic than for the fundamental. 
The resultant volt-ampere characteristic will then be the addition 
of two curves, such as are shown in Fig. 3b, with the point A for 
the third harmonie curve occurring at a higher value of voltage. 
It would be expected, as a result of the foregoing, that the value 
of ‘‘pick-up”’ and ‘‘release’’ voltages would be affected by the 
presence of such harmonies because the summation of a number 
of volt-ampere characteristics for the harmonies would tend to 
make the resultant characteristic a curve which changes more 
slowly when the critical voltages are reached. Likewise har- 
monics would probably affect the value of the minimum difference 
between ‘“‘pick-up’”’ and “release’’ voltages obtainable under 
sinusoidal conditions. It would be valuable, therefore, when con-~ 
sidering the use of this type of relay for close limits, to know 
quantitatively the effects of harmonies upon the critical voltages 
and also the effect of phase displacement of the harmonies. 


The Coordination of Transformer Insulation 
with Line Insulation’ 


BY V. M. MONTSINGER: 


Fellow, A.I.E.E. 


AN’ the Toronto Convention of the Institute in June 
1930, a paper! sponsored by the Transformer Sub- 
committee of the Electrical Machinery Committee 
was presented to bring before the membership the status 
of certain work done by the subcommittee in connection 
with the coordination of transformer and line insulation. 
Two things of outstanding importance were included 
in this paper: first, a recommended practise of expressing 
the impulse strength of a transformer in terms of the 
60-cycle dry flashover of suspension insulators, and 
second, recommendations for coordinating the impulse 
strengths of the transformer and the line insulation. 
These recommendations included either the use of a 
safety gap of known flashover characteristics connected 
in parallel with the transformer, or the reduction of the 
line insulation to a coordinating value for a distance of 
one-half mile from the transformer, or a combination of 
either with a suitable lightning arrester. These recom- 
mendations referred to standard line voltages of 69 kv. 
and above. 

Since the publication of this paper the principle of 
coordination has been widely discussed and it appears 
to have become generally accepted throughout the 
industry. While practise has shown that the coordina- 
tion obtained with one-half mile of standardized line 
insulation has been satisfactory, there has been a 
gradual change in favor of the use of an air gap for 
expressing the impulse strength of transformers and for 
coordinating purposes. Certain advantages possessed 
by the air gap have contributed to this change. A gap, 
for example, can be set at any desired level, while a 
string of insulators affords no chance for close adjust- 
ment. The removal of one disk, for instance, from a 
string of eight, causes a change of approximately 124% 
per cent in the impulse flashover value; the difficulties 

‘of adjustment are naturally even more pronounced 
with shorter strings. Furthermore, the air gap localizes 
the flashover at a point in the system which can be made 
convenient for maintenance purposes or for the installa- 
tion of lightning arresters. Where reduced line insula- 
tion corresponding to the original recommendations of 
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and 


the Transformer Subcommittee is being used for one- 
half mile out from the transformer bank, it is, of course, 
satisfactory for coordination purposes. 

The Transformer Subcommittee has recognized the 
advantages of the air gap and it is the purpose of this 
brief progress report to bring to the attention of the 
Institute membership the following revisions which 
have been made in the previous recommendations: 

1. The yard stick used to express the impulse strength 
of a transformer has been changed from the 60-cycle 
flashover value of a given line insulator to a coordinat- 
ing gap with a given length in inches, as outlined in the 
following paragraphs and the coordinating principle has 
been extended to include rated circuit voltages as low 
as 15 kv. 


IMPULSE STRENGTH OF TRANSFORMERS 


a. Transformers Receiving Standard Tests as Specified in 
Paragraph 13-400, A.I.E.E. Standards No. 13 
Apparatus conforming with the standards should be 
so designed that their impulse strength against lightning 
is greater than the impulse flashover voltage to earth 
of a coordinating air gap whose spacing’ is in accor- 
dance with Table I. 


TABLE I 
Rated circuit Transformer 60- Spacing of 
voltage cycle test voltage air-gap 
Ky. Ky. r.m.s. Inches 
UE heave tetu se eevee ape SAA rack ten teie elties tata a twica 4,25 
RNIN Hess's anette let's aReustete. costs Aiea ahs Se Peewee e abe eee 6.25 
Se Ea tak arate! areas race GGia ren ccahiks thule ahenssh aie 9.25 
ES ID Pee EPO EEE 93 Wrasse: tersait nae eens 12.25 
GO ea eacirstedcre are veneer ets aS Sly pate GER COTO SS Oe In 18.75 
GO hig kc rath Kare ceca vere 1 eon Pedr SPORE eR iced ae 25.00 
ED Breeir, farcisunseih accrsvenstounyet DSW ae rete bs ic. ts CARS 31.50 
ESSE ace eteagniae cet VA i MES APES OPS RE CN 38.25 
PGT Re cr tats ei vancEoicr shen als en Bee amc sshd aie sayeraierana, Sieinns 44.50 
DOG Aes evan scdo tee tare senate BOS lees apvclr ober ce ede 54.50 
DAO rr rains aeuldateety ea aietaeee AG Fotis is tidmeueions che 64.00 


b. Transformers Receiving Other Than Standard Test 


For transformers receiving a test different from that 
given for the rated circuit voltage in a, the gap spacing 


5. Between the ends of two square-cornered, square-cut co- 
axial rods not more than one-half inch thick up to 69 kv. circuit 
and not more than three-quarters inch thick for cireuits above 69 
kv. and so mounted that the rod overhangs its support at least 
one-half the gap spacing. Also, for cireuits above 69 kv. other 
kinds of air gaps with the recommended spacings such as grad- 
ing rings on suspension insulators, are satisfactory. 

The insulators used as supports should meet the N.E.M.A.- 
N.E.L.A. 60-cycle flashover requirements for the line voltage. 
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should correspond to the test which the transformer will 
receive, in accordance with the relation between test 
and gap spacing given in a.: 

2. The Recommendations for Coordinating Trans- 
former Insulation with Line Insulation in the Field, 
included in Part II of the Montsinger-Dann paper of 
June 19380, will be eliminated from the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee. These recommendations in- 
volve the three methods of coordinating transformers 
with line insulation referred to in the opening para- 
graphs of this report. The coordinating gap referred to 
in (1) replaces the eliminated recommendations and 
serves the following purposes: 
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It establishes the standard of impulse strength re- 


quired in the design of a transformer. 


In practise it limits the magnitude of incoming surge 


voltages to values less than the impulse strength of the 
transformer, thereby establishing coordination. 


A lightning arrester may be used in conjunction with 


the coordinating gap to prevent system outages. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 929. 
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‘Transformers 


BY EK. D. TREANOR* 
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Synopsis.—In this study of insulation coordination of distribu- 
tion transformers, the operating conditions are reviewed and. the 
requirements of transformers to be operated without protection are 
outlined. Test results on transformers designed to meet these re- 
quirements are given, showing that by the use of shields for the high- 
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Study of Coordination. As an alternative to the use of 
transformers of present levels of strength with arresters, 
connected either in the customary manner or inter- 
connected, as suggested at the 1932 A.I.E.E. Winter 
Convention®’ and illustrated in Fig. 6, a study of the 
idea of coordination of insulation as necessary for the 
operating conditions of distribution transformers has 
been carried out and some of the results obtained are 
reported herein. 

During 1924 and 1925, an extensive investigation of 
transient stress distribution was made on ordinary dis- 
tribution transformer windings, measurements being 
made with sphere gaps, and a study of shielded windings 
was projected. These tests were later checked with the 
cathode ray oscillograph. In 1929, a number of shielded 
transformers for transmission line lighting was built 
and tested, first in the laboratory, and later on a trans- 
mission line in Michigan in the summer of 1930. Study 
of the complete set-up of coordinated distribution 
transformers involving both mechanical and electrical 
design has since been carried on, the results on one line 
forming the basis of this paper. 

Operating Conditions. Primary distribution lines are 
commonly carried on wooden poles with relatively small 
insulators, the total insulation to ground being uncer- 
tain but probably not exceeding 400 kv. impulse. (A 
rather highly insulated line under actual test would not 

hold more than 150 kv. impulse.) From the transformer 
and, frequently, on the same poles run the low-voltage 
lines terminating in the customer’s devices and with the 
neutral grounded to pipes or, at the least, to other 
grounds at the transformer or adjacent poles. If of 
appreciable length, these lines may have an exposure to 
lightning approaching that of the high-voltage lines. 
The tank may be grounded, but usually, on the basis of 
safety to linemen, is isolated. In such cases, the path 
of an impulse of sufficient magnitude to flash over the 
insulation of an unprotected transformer is from high- 
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voltage windings and thyrite resistors for the low-voltage windings, 
transformers can be made in which the internal insulation will be 
protected by flashover of the bushings. The level of insulation chosen 
and the amount of system protection desired by the use of lightning 
arresters will determine the economic value of such transformers. 


voltage winding to tank to low-voltage winding and 
thence to ground through the grounded neutral. This 
means, of course, that lead or major insulation is punc- 
tured. That this can and does happen occasionally is 
attested by records of transformer failures and examina- 
tion of leads. 

Requirements. The requirements in a coordinated 
distribution transformer, therefore, are that (a) if the 
tank is grounded, impulses will arc over the bushings of 
either winding to tank without damage to either bush- 
ings or winding, and (b) if the tank is ungrounded, that 
impulses will flash from one circuit to the tank and 
thence to the other circuit and ground without damage 
to windings or bushings. Furthermore, these flashover 
values should be, at least, of the same order as in present 
good distribution transformers so that no greater num- 
ber of flashovers terminating in the secondary neutral 
will occur than in the case of standard transformers 
without protection. 

The primary winding must be capable of withstand- 
ing impulses of any and all magnitudes, polarities, and 
shapes below the strength of the bushings‘ under the 
conditions of installation. The secondary winding must 
be capable, similarly, of withstanding any impulses 
coming in on the secondary circuit or spilling over 
abruptly from the high voltage by way of the tank. 

If capable of production, such transformers would 
largely eliminate transformer failures under lightning 
as a source of trouble. Fuse blowing as a result of flash- 
over would still occur occasionally and arresters would 
be necessary primarily to prevent outages from this 
source and from damage to lines and poles. Without 
them, there would be no limit to the value of transients 
on lines except the impulse strength of the line 
structure. 

Design. Shields, Windings, and Bushings. Trans- 
formers in the 2,400/4,160Y /2,500 /4,330Y-volt line 
are in greatest use and the results presented here are 
confined to this line. The first step necessarily is to 
design the high-voltage coil so that its internal insu- 
lation, turn to turn, layer to layer, etc., is equal to or 
higher than the insulation strength to core and tank. 
A very extensive series of cathode ray oscillograph 
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studies of internal distribution under different wave 
forms was made. The initial distribution and oscilla- 
tions determined by the electrical constants resulting 
from the physical arrangement of the coils as outlined 
in the literature on transformers were measured. The 
application of shields, and design of simple windings 
which improve the initial distribution and minimize 
oscillations were then studied. It was found possible to 
obtain the advantages of the principle of shielding in 
the particular range referred to, that is, 2,400-volt 
transformers, 50 kva. and less, with the possibility of 
extending the practise to other lines. 


Fig. 1—Coorpinatep 2,400-Vo.it DistRIBUTION TRANSFORMER 


Shielded high-voltage winding 
High-voltage and low-voltage stud bushings 


As this class of transformer is operated either be- 
tween lines, or from line to grounded or ungrounded 
neutral, the shielding must be effective for either con- 
dition without change. Simple cylindrical shields as 
illustrated in Fig. 1 and a coil consisting of continuous 
cylindrical layers were found to provide an inexpensive, 
simple, and effective arrangement which permits the 
retention of all normal characteristics and, in addition, 
gives a practically uniform field under transients so 
that insulation can be applied for known stresses. This 
is an adaptation of one of the schemes originated by 
Weed.? The design reduces to a straightforward matter 
capable of proof and with factors of “experience” or 
guess work eliminated. Starting with a chosen level of 
strength, we may design the interior of the coil equal 
to or higher than the major strength to core and tank 
and protect both by a bushing which will flash over at 
a predetermined lower strength. 

A high-voltage bushing having the best combination 
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of electrical and mechanical features is necessary. For 
this service, such a bushing should be sturdy and as little 
likely to suffer mechanical damage in handling as 
possible. It should be replaceable, and splash-proof. 
On the other hand, it must have definite electrical 
characteristics so that all waves regardless of form or 


polarity which are dangerous to the winding will are 


over externally. A tentative design which seems to 
meet requirements is illustrated in Fig. 1. The live 
parts can be taped or insulated to prevent contact by 
linemen, if this is deemed necessary, without affecting 
the flashover characteristics. 

If flashover occurs with an isolated tank, the low-. 
voltage winding is abruptly subjected to a high stress 
from the core and tank which must be relieved by a 
flashover from the tank to the low-voltage bushings, 
preferably the neutral bushing, which may be made 
slightly smaller to insure this. The low-voltage bushing, 
also, must be designed with definite arcover strength 
adapted to protect the low-voltage windings. Bushings 
having the desired electrical characteristics are shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The low-voltage windings must be protected from a 
transient internal distribution standpoint primarily 
against those waves entering from the low-voltage lines 
in such a manner as to have an appreciable potential 
difference between lines or between lines and neutral. 
Due to the usual arrangement of the low-voltage cir- 
cuit conductors, potential differences between the con- 
ductors of very large magnitude are not to be expected, 
although all conductors may be raised to quite high 
potentials. This fairly uniform potential to the core 
and tank is somewhat similar to that due to an impulse 
entering from the high-voltage side and the insulation 
must be coordinated with the bushing strength. For 
potential differences between secondary conductors, 
effective protection is offered by small thyrite resistors, 
without gaps, solidly connected between lines and 
neutral. This adds a small watt loss in the transformer 
but may be justified in cases of extensive secondary 
exposure. Small gaps may be used to eliminate this 
loss at some expense and reduction of reliability. 


It seems desirable to point out in this connection also 
the benefits of another means of accomplishing internal 
secondary protection, that is, by the use of capacitors 
connected between lines and neutral. Such use of 
capacitors in suitable sizes should provide: 


a. Protection, by absorbing and reducing the magni- 
tude of secondary circuit impulses. 

b. Reduction of lagging magnetizing current. 

c. Reduction of radio interference passing through 
the transformer from external sources. 

d. Reduction of the electromagnetically induced 
impulse in the secondary resulting from a primary 
circuit impulse. 

Testing. Transformers made up along these lines have 
shown ability to stand up under apparently unlimited 
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flashovers. This ample strength is believed to be neces- 
sary in view of the fact that the ratio of line strength to 
transformer strength is so high that during the life of a 
distribution transformer, it may be subjected to a num- 
ber of waves, approaching or exceeding its strength, 
which is large compared to the number to which trans- 
mission line transformers are subjected. The internal 
insulation of a small transformer because of the small 
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Low-voltage neutral grounded in all cases 
*1¢ diameter squared end rods 


voltage per turn or layer may be punctured and repeti- 
tion of the break may recur repeatedly without external 
evidence. All proof tests were, therefore, made with 
the transformer excited at full voltage and with full- 
load current at unity power factor flowing, so that cur- 
rent would not have to be established throughout the 
test system in order to produce a normal-frequency 
follow current in case the transient caused a puncture. 


- On this account also, it was desirable to synchronize the 


impulse with the peak of the normal frequency wave. 
With all these precautions, it was necessary to tear 
down and subject to turn by turn examination many 
coils before there was assurance that no damage was 
caused in a long series of tests. 


TEST RESULTS 


Effect of Operating Conditions. The usual practise of 
isolating the distribution transformer tank leaves no 
ground potential point but the secondary neutral and 
by introducing tank capacitance to ground complicates 
considerably the capacitance relations between com- 
ponent parts of the transformer. The result is that the 
voltage required to flash over the high-voltage bush- 
ings to tank is affected not only by tank-ground 
capacitance but also by the connection of the high- 
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voltage winding and the extension of the secondary 
circuit. 

In Fig. 2 are summarized tests on a 10-kva., 2,400- 
volt transformer. Whereas in this particular case an 
impulse voltage equivalent to a 21%-in. gap flashes over 
to the grounded tank, isolation of the latter with the 
high-voltage winding connected from line to line re- 
quires a voltage equivalent to a 3%-in. gap. Grounding 
one high-voltage line reduces the flashover to 3 in. by 
holding the tank closer to ground potential through 
high-voltage winding-tank capacitance. 

The oscillograms in Fig. 2 picture the sequence of the 
arcovers from the high-voltage line to tank and from 
tank to low-voltage circuit. Preceding the discharge 
over the primary bushing, the tank potential is raised 
through electrostatic coupling with the high-voltage 
winding, which the applied wave has entered. As the 
first flashover occurs abruptly, the tank potential is 
raised at a rate often exceeding the front of the initial 
impulse. The transformer core, metallically connected 
to the tank, rises likewise in potential, stressing the 
insulation to low-voltage winding, until flashover from 
the tank to the low-voltage circuit relieves this condition. 

The flashover of the high-voltage bushing does not 
bring the isolated tank up to the full potential of the 
applied wave due in some degree to the capacity rela- 
tions to the other windings, to energy losses in the arc, 
and to the beginning of low-voltage bushing flashover. 
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In the oscillograms of secondary line potential to 
ground may be observed the first sudden rise caused by 
the impact of the incoming wave on the high-voltage 
winding transferred through the coupling between 
windings. This voltage quickly decays through the 
winding to the grounded neutral. The next sudden rise 
is due to the flashover of the high-voltage bushing and 
simultaneous rise of tank potential. This voltage is 
dissipated by the secondary bushing flashover, as well 
as through the winding to the neutral. 
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Internal Impulse Voltage Distribution High-Voltage 
Windings. Tests are presented in Fig. 3 on a type of 
distribution transformer which has been in extensive 
use. With the high-voltage winding in Y connection, 
the initial distribution and maximum of oscillating 
voltages are not unlike those already published for 
larger transformers.!*+ Since distribution transformers 
for circuits below 8,700 volts are designed to operate in 
either Y or delta connection, the distribution of impulse 
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voltage under the latter condition is of more than aca- 
demic interest. Curves of the distribution with delta 
connection are also plotted in Fig. 3. 

The specially designed windings with cylindrical 
shields, previously described, and illustrated in Fig. 1, 
were subjected to a similar investigation. The voltage 
distributions on Y and on delta connections, as pre- 
sented in Fig. 4, show but little divergence from the 
desired uniform line. 

Effect of Shape and Polarity of Impulse. In the tests 
on the unshielded design of transformer, both the fronts 
and the tails (duration from crest to one-half crest 
voltage) of the applied waves were varied through a 
wide range. As predicted by laws already established, 
the steeper the front, the more uneven the initial distri- 
bution; and the longer the tail, up to one-half the 
natural period of the transformer, the greater the maxi- 
mum oscillations. Lengthening of tail beyond one-half 
the natural period increases the magnitude of oscilla- 
tions in diminishing degree. The waves applied were 
gradually shortened in front and lengthened. in tail, 
with corresponding increase in severity of distribution, 
until the maximum of oscillations under the conditions 
of Fig. 3 were attained. 

In the case of the shielded windings, change of wave 
shape causes no measurable variation in results because 
the initial distribution under all conditions is very close 
to the final one and oscillations are practically eliminated. 

Investigation of polarity by impressing negative, as 
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well as positive waves on both types of designs indi- 
cated no measurable difference for this class of ap- 
paratus, so far as distribution is concerned. 

Internal Impulse Voltage Distribution Low-Voltage 
Windings. Recently, attention has been drawn to the 
voltage concentrations which may be induced electro- 
statically and electromagnetically in low-voltage wind- 
ings during the subjection of the high-voltage winding to 
impulses. To study this phase in distribution trans- 
formers, taps were provided in the 120/240-volt wind- 
ings of a 114-kva. shielded high-voltage transformer and 
impulses applied to the high-voltage winding. Study of 
the results in Fig. 5 leads to some interesting observa- 
tions: 

a. No serious concentrations are shown. 

b. Grounding the low-voltage midpoint results in the 
interesting condition of the respective line leads rising 
to equal moderate potentials of opposite polarity above 
and below the neutral. This distribution of voltages 
indicates that the predominant factors are oscillation of 
the winding as a whole superimposed on the voltage 
induced electromagnetically. 

c. The connection of a load or of additional circuit 
to the low-voltage terminals reduces the voltage to 
ground at all points under all ,conditions to a more 
uniform value. 


IMPULSE APPLIED TO Y CONNECTED 
HIGH-VOLTAGE WINDING. 
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Impulse Arcover Tests. Coordinated distribution 
transformers with shielded high-voltage windings were 
subjected to a series of impulse voltages under various 
combinations of the following conditions: 

Connections: 

a. High-voltage lines isolated. 

b. One high-voltage line grounded. 

ce. With 60-cycle operating voltage, impulse syn- 
chronized at crest. 
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d. With rated load at unity power factor on secon- 
dary to provide follow current regardless of circuit inertia, 
should a break in insulation occur. 

Tank: 

a. Grounded. 

b. Isolated. 
Impulse: 

a. Polarity: positive and negative. 

b. Magnitude: adjusted to are over high-voltage 
bushing about one-half the time, thus impressing both 
full and chopped waves on the transformer. 

c. Shape: steep front to obtain most severe initial 
distribution; long tail to develop maximum of oscilla- 
tions. 


The resistance to repeated impulses under any com- 
bination of the above conditions was found to be highly 
satisfactory. 
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DISCUSSION 


The transformers described have been built for what 
seems at present the desirable level of strength, that 
is, on the assumption that a two-in. rod gap for 4,330 Y- 
volts provides a logical extension of the already agreed 
upon coordination curve when extended to circuits 
below 5 ky., and the further assumption that approxi- 
mately one inch is a proper level for the low-voltage 
bushings. These bushings must first be corrected for the 
effects of wave polarity, and the increase in internal 
stress upon the windings due to the series arcover in the 
case of the isolated tank must be factored. With these 
matters properly considered, it appears possible to 
build transformers at any desired level which will stand 
up indefinitely under waves which will flash over to the 
low-voltage circuit. Whether there is economic justifi- 
cation for the development remains to be seen as the 
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level of coordination chosen will determine the cost of 
the transformer and, consequently, the balance be- 
tween coordinated transformer and present type plus 
arrester protection. As the latter seems essential from a 
general service standpoint, the coordinated transformer 
may be of value only for marginal cases where the 
benefits of the arrester must be sacrificed. 

Whatever considerations apply to the discharge of 
impulses into the secondary circuit must be taken into 
account, with the knowledge that such transformers 
have a maintained level of strength which will minimize 
these discharges. As distribution transformers coor- 
dinated at the level of line insulation would be pro- 
hibitively expensive, a compromise based on sound past 
practise as outlined above seems to present a logical 
improvement, largely eliminating transformer failures 
under lightning and leaving a further degree of per- 
fection to be obtained by the addition of such protective 
devices as prove necessary. 
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Discussion 


THE COORDINATION OF TRANSFORMER INSULATION 
WITH LINE INSULATION 
(MontTSsINGER AND Dann) 
INSULATION COORDINATION OF DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 
(TREANOR AND Cooney) 

C. Francis Harding: With regard to the spark gaps proposed. 
in both of these papers it should be noted that while such gaps 
‘between the ends of two square-cornered, square-cut, coaxial 
rods not more than one-half inch thick . . .andso mounted that the 
rod overhangs its support at least one-half the gap spacing’”’ may 
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be suitable for a parallel discharge gap for the protection of 
transformers when installed, it is of questionable value as a 
laboratory testing standard as proposed. The standard sphere 
gap, already established by the Institute, has the advantage of 
no time lag and is relatively reproducible for either steep-wave- 
front surges or 60-cycle potential measurements, (particularly 
if provided with ultra-violet light). The latter gap has been 
found to provide an accuracy of from two to three per cent 
whereas the small sphere gaps operating with no ultra-violet 
light or those between plane surface electrodes with sharp edges 
vary as much as 15 to 20 per cent. Unless specified much more 
in detail than at present therefore such plane surface gaps should 
not be permitted to be used as a primary standard of high poten- 
tial measurement, particularly upon steep front transient waves. 

Furthermore, it should be clearly recognized by the purchasers 
of such surge-proof transformers that with the spark gaps or 
lightning arresters in parallel with the transformers it is the spark 
gap or lightning arrester which is being tested and not the trans- 
former insulation. Unless additional tests are prescribed without 
the use of gaps, the real insulation strength and the ratio: of insu- 
lation strength to gap potential will not be known and may have 
any value whatsoever above that of the gap. The latter poten- 
tial, as previously pointed out, is none too definite nor is it easily 
reproduced as a reference standard. 


Referring, in the paper by Messrs. Treanor and Cooney, to the 
proposed use of resistors between the secondary phase leads and 
the grounded neutral it should be noted that the possibility of 
thus relieving, by an amount of 60 to 70 per cent, the transient 
surge stresses induced upon the secondary was demonstrated in 
the paper* presented by Mr. C. S. Sprague and the writer at the 
Winter Convention in January, 1932. 

The use of capacitance was also tried in these tests but in both 
eases the relief was only of local value, 7. e., it was only effective 
very near the point of connection of the resistance load or capaci- 
tance. In the latter case, the capacitance, to be sufficiently effec- 
tive at the low secondary potentials, was considered to be ex- 
eessively large and too expensive for general application, while 
the loss in a suitable resistance thus connected may prove a 
prohibitive expense. 

However, with the more and more unsatisfactory lagging power 
factors recently being found upon transformers in residential 
distribution systems due to consumers’ appliances and with the 
additional possibility of neutralization of the objectionable effects 
of lagging magnetizing currents it may be desirable, in the near 
future, to consider such capacitance connections, possibly for the 
sake of greater economy upon the primary side of distribution 
transformers, for the purpose of providing this three-fold ad- 
vantage, (1) reduction of the magnitude of secondary induced 
surges, (2) improvement of low lagging power factor due to con- 
sumers’ appliances, (3) neutralizaticn sf the low power factor of 
the magnetizing current of the transformer especially in cases 
where the all day efficiency is low. 

J. K. Hodnette: Messrs. Treanor and Cooney present a very 
interesting discussion of the pertinent question of the impulse 
characteristics of distribution transformers in their analysis of 
insulation coordination of distribution transformers. In reading 
the paper, however, I was somewhat confused by the introduction 
of the question of shielding the high-voltage winding. Although 
the authors do not definitely state so, one gets the impression that 
the use of shields and the special arrangement of the high-voltage 
winding in single coil is necessary for obtaining coordinated insu- 
lation. In this connection it is interesting to note that a reason- 
ably good distribution of surge voltage was obtained with an 
ordinary commercial distribution transformer as shown in Fig. 3 
of the paper even with the unusually long test waves of 350 and 
520 microseconds length. It is the usual practise to construct 
distribution transformers with the high-voltage winding divided 


*Interconneclion of Primary Lightning Arrester, by C. Grandia Harding 
and C. 8. Sprague, A.I.E.E. Trans., March 1932, p. 234. 
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into two or more parts or sections for the purpose of decreasing 
the voltage stress across the coils. If the transformers in question 
were designed with two sections, the initial voltage stress across 
the coil would be reduced from 100 to 77 per cent as compared to 
the coordinated design, and with four sections the stress would be 
reduced from 100 to 46 per cent. It appears from this material 
reduction in stress that the shields are not essential for building a 
transformer with coordinated insulation and that it could be 
accomplished without departing from the practises followed in 
the past simply by increasing or using more economically the 
present quantities of insulation if higher than present strength is 
desired. 

The authors have found that transformers with bushings and 
windings coordinated in the manner described are able to stand 
up under apparently unlimited flashovers. What were the rela- 
tive values of bushing flashover and winding insulation breakdown 
strength in these transformers? Certainly such a transformer 
could be built which would be self-protecting against surge 
voltages irrespective of the level of insulation chosen, so that the 
real problem is one of economics. Such a transformer would have 
certain definite merits but it has the distinet disadvantage that 
unless adequately protected by lightning arresters or other pro- 
tective devices, the bushings will flash over, with the consequent 
blowing of the primary fuse and service interruption. Protecting 
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the transformer against failure is but one of the major problems 
involved. Preventing service interruptions as a result of fuse 


that on an average one per cent or less of the transformers in 
service are broken down each year as a result of lightning, whereas 
in the neighborhood of 5 to 8 per cent suffer fuse outages. Since 
the coordinated transformer offers no solution to this serious 
problem, there is not much to recommend it over the usual type 
of distribution transformer. 

The whole problem of impulse characteristics of distribution 
transformers has been carefully investigated by the company with 
which I am associated during the past several years. Not only 
were the surge voltage stresses in different parts of the trans- 
former measured by cathode ray oscillographs and sphere gaps, 
but the ultimate impulse strength of the various parts of the 
insulating structure determined under conditions simulating 
those encountered in service with the object of increasing the 
ability of the transformer to withstand impulse voltages and con- 
ditions encountered in service. The result of this analysis was 
the development of a surge and outage-proof distribution trans- 
former. This transformer was briefly described at the Winter 
Convention of the A.I.E.E. It is self-contained and self-pro- 
tecting. The low-voltage insulation is made stronger than the 


outages is possibly of equal importance as evidenced by the fact — 
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flashover of the bushings and the high-voltage insulation stronger 
than the flashover of internally mounted deion protective gaps 
connected between the primary leads and the tank. The three 
insulated metallic circuits are so related through the protective 
devices in this transformer that dangerous voltage stresses can- 
not exist upon any part of the insulation. The protective gaps, 
in addition to coordinating the primary insulation, deionize the 
are path of the surge. In conjunction with a series resistor they 
control the magnitude of the follow current and prevent blowing 
of primary fuses and service interruptions. In a transformer 
with coordinated insulation, a fuse outage will occur in a majority 
of cases of bushing flashover. 

It is not necessary to flash over both the deion gap and the 
secondary bushing in order to discharge a surge to ground where 
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the tank is insulated from ground. A discharge gap having a 
flashover voltage much less than that of the low-voltage bushing 
is connected directly to ground so that surges originating in 
either circuit are discharged to ground independently of other 
circuits. 

These transformers fulfil the major operating requirements for 
distribution transformers in a self-contained unit. 

1. They are self-protecting against surge voltages. 

2. They prevent fuse outages as a result of surge voltages. 

3. They introduce no hazard to secondary apparatus, but pro- 
vide an independent path to ground for surge currents originating 
in either circuit without involving the other. 

4, They are universal in application. They may be operated 
_ single-phase or three-phase with tanks grounded or ungrounded. 

R. N. Conwell: Messrs. Montsinger and Dann have indicated 
one of several methods for effecting coordination between trans- 
former and line insulation, namely—the fixing of transformer 
insulation at a definite, arbitrary value and then relying upon the 
designer of the transmission line to coordinate with these values. 
Such a method surely cannot produce a well-balanced, satis- 
factory, economical system design. The transmission designer is 
handicapped at the very start by the necessity of meeting limits 
established without regard to service conditions or local factors 
such as the character of the terrain, lightning exposure, frequency 
of storms or the position of the line with regard to storm paths. 

The table of protective gap settings given in the paper appears 
to be predicated on existing transformer design or manufacturing 
expediency rather than on a consideration of the trends of levels 
for insulation on lines and in equipment. Table I of this discus- 
sion shows the approximate equivalent number of standard 
insulator units to the air gap spacings given. These may have 
proved satisfactory for line insulation five or ten years ago .but 
experience, lightning studies which have been recently completed, 
and demands for better service have all forced a gradual increase 
in line insulation as shown in Figs. 1,2 and 3. A similar increase 
in insulation has been necessary in other voltage classes. 
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TABLE 1 
Rated Transformer Spacing No. of 534-in. 
circuit 69-cycle test of units equivalent to 
voltage voltage air gap air gap spacing 
(Impulse 
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The ultimate purpose of ‘“‘coordination of insulation” is the 
improvement of service and the pre-determination of the loca-~ 
tion of failures. If flashovers can be prevented or made to occur 
at points where repairs can be made cheaply without inter- 
ference to service, the criteria has been reached. 

The major question involved in the solution of the problem of 
coordination is whether the insulation of the line or of the equip- 
ment, or a compromise between these two, is to be assumed as a 
base. We are of-the opinion that generally line insulation should 
be taken as the base and insulation at the terminals graded from 
this value. Other schemes’ of coordination might be devised, 
however, depending on the particular bus layout and the relative 
importance of each piece of equipment. It is conceivable that 
service conditions may dictate the preferential loss of a bus see- 
tion rather than a transformer bank. Thelow values of protective 
gap settings and transformer insulation eliminate this and other 
methods of coordination which might profitably be employed. 
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Merely as illustrative of other methods, Figs. 4 and 5 show the 
results of an effort to coordinate the insulation of equipment 
installed at the Roseland Switching Station of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, with the connecting 132-kv. and 220- 
kv. lines. Roseland was designed in the winter of 1927-28 at 
which time very meager information on the surge characteristics 
of equipment and bushings was available. Complete information 


‘is still not available on apparatus bushings or the windings of 


transformers but the specifications for equipment carried a pro- 
vision that the bushings should flashover prior to the failure of the 
windings. In lieu of more authentic data, the curve for the 
windings of the transformers has been obtained from the curve 
shown in Fig. 4 of Dr. Fortescue’s paper* for needle gaps under 


* Rationalization of Station Insulating Structures, by ©. L. Fortescue, 
A.L.E.E. Trans., October 1930, p. 1450. 
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oil using the induced test specifications of the transformer as a 
basis. Air gaps located in the station were used merely to cor- 
rect discrepancies in the impulse characteristics of the various 
types or pieces of equipment. 

The plan of coordination proposed by the authors will in most 
cases necessitate the installation of air gaps of relatively low 
breakdown value in vulnerable locations in the switch yard which 
unless protected by lightning arresters, will cause serious inter- 
ruptions to service. The plan proposed will not meet service re- 
quirements generally and therefore the natural result will prob- 
ably be the construction of a large number of so-called special 
transformers. 
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A thorough canvass by a suitable committee of a large num- 
ber of operating companies to determine preferences on future 
insulation levels similar to those indicated in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
and methods to be employed in coordination should be made as 
a basis for the determination of insulation requirements of trans- 
formers. Thus a standard may be established which will elimi- 
nate the ordering of a large number of specially insulated trans- 
formers, allow greater freedom in the design of transmission lines 
and stations and a better balance in the service and economic 
features of the system effected. 

Philip Sporn: The paper by Messrs. Montsinger and Dann is 
really nothing but a revision of their paper* presented at the 
Summer Convention of 1930. The only real differences are: (1) 
Table I of the original paper has been extended to include recom- 
mendations for circuit ratings from 46 kv. down to 13.8 kv.; (2) the 
other change is in the substitution of a square-cornered, square- 
eut rod gap for a series of 534 in. insulator disks recommended 
originally. 

*Recommendations on Balancing Transformer and Line Insulations, 
A.L.E.E. Trans., Vol. 49, p. 1478. 
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However, the objections made at that time to the principles of 
Messrs. Montsinger and Dann, which I stated in a companion 
paper}, are equally valid today. These principal objections are 
as follows: 

1. Codification of Insulation Levels. While the proposed stand~- 
ards do not actually prescribe standard practise, the net effect 
would be the same as if they did. Not only is the general idea of 
codifying present practise objectionable, but it is almost impossi- 
ble to obtain any uniform opinion as to what is a proper standard 
insulation level; there is on the contrary, a definite and well in- 
formed opinion today that no progress will be made in the subject 
of insulation coordination until the idea of specifying standard 
practise for any operating voltage is definitely abandoned. 

2. There is a very definite lack of knowledge as to the per- 
formance of coordinating gaps, regardless of type, when installed 
in connection with apparatus and under various operating con- 
Our own operating experience, and that of many other 
companies, definitely and decidedly bear this out. For example, 
in one case where a 30-in. coordination gap was installed close to a 
potential transformer and an oil switch, the gap having, according 
to the best information available, some 20 per cent margin of 
safety, we had an actual experience that belied the theoretical 
reasoning behind the setup. Very shortly after the installation 
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of the gap a lightning storm occurred, during the course of which 
two bushings failed, one on the transformer and one on the oil 
switch. The gap not only did not protect the equipment that it 
was designed to protect, but did not even flash over. The gap 
has now been set down to 24 in. but there is no definite guarantee 
that even this size gap will actually coordinate with the terminal 
equipment. 

3. A very definite objection is the fact that this coordination is 
being carried out in terms of secondary standards. It is high 


t+ Rationalization of Transmission Insulation Strength—II, by Philip 
Sporn, A.I.E.E,. Trans., 1930, Vol. 49, p. 1470. 
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time that we started to talk and measure impulse voltage in 
terms of volts and not in terms of gaps, insulators or some other 
secondary standard. Our experience in other fields of the light- 
ning problem has shown that no real progress was made until 
elements of the lightning circuit were expressed in terms of such 
units as the volt, the ampere, the ohm and the second. 

Besides, the whole problem of insulation coordination is much 
broader than the one envisioned by the authors. Apparently 
their standpoint aims primarily at insuring a set of operating 
conditions under all of which, when flashover occurred at a 
transformer, the transformer would still be safe. However, the 
problem of coordination is much broader than that, and in its 
broad aspects involves a much more important problem than one 
merely of the failure of a particular piece of apparatus. It in- 
volves the question of service and the rendering of service of the 
necessary high standard without going to a setup that involves 
ruinous expenditures for apparatus either in first cost or in its 
maintenance. The problem being one of this large scope, it 
would be far better to get back to fundamentals and to terms that 
could serve as a basis of reference for all makers of equipment. 
This means expressing impulse strength in terms of volts and 
time (although this could, for all practical purposes, be covered 
by a series of test waves). This would not necessarily preclude 
the use of gaps under service conditions, but the gaps in them- 
selves would have their strengths and performance expressed in 
terms of a primary standard and such coordination as required 
would be done by the designer of the system upon whom the 
broad problem of system cost and system service has really been 
thrust for solution. Such a system, too, will very definitely per- 
mit the establishment of the fundamental principle of differing 
insulation levels for the rated or accepted operating voltages. A 
general discussion of this problem was presented before the Insti- 
tute some time ago.* The principle has been under discussion 
now for four years and has been accepted as a workable principle 
by the joint NELA-NEMA Committee on Insulation Coordina- 
tion. It does not seem as if the whole problem of coordination 
would be enhanced by having one group of the industry at the 
present time advocating coordination for a particular group of 
equipment at variance with this general principle. 


J. B. Hodtum: Messrs. Treanor and Cooney mention that 
whether there is economic justification for the development of 
the coordinated distribution transformer described remains to be 
seen. We would like to point out that the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
developed a coordinated distribution transformer, known as 
type SB, which has been on the market for four years and has 
demonstrated itself satisfactorily from a service point of view and 
from the economic point of view. We found from experimental 
impulse tests, which have now been confirmed by four years of 
service operation, that we could build a coordinated transformer 
which would flash over the bushings before the transformer itself 
We have had over 5,000 of such transformers in 
service and have yet to learn of a single failure. Numerous cases 
are known where the bushings flashed over but the transformer 
did not fail. 

We found that satisfactory coordination could be obtained 
without the necessity or the added complication of installing 
shields in the windings. If the desired service effect can be ob- 
tained without the addition of metal plates in the windings, we 
consider the transformer a better unit. On the other hand per- 
haps the use of shields might permit using less insulation than is 
used with the unshielded transformer, but it seems hardly feasi- 
ble for 2,400-volt service at least. 

We found that in order to obtain the service coordination 
referred to, that the bushing would not have to take on the 


peculiar form illustrated in Fig. 1 of the paper, but that on the — 


other hand, the general form of bushing contour which is used 
with other insulators was entirely satisfactory. Perhaps the 


* Rationalization of Transmission System Insulation Strength, by Philip 
Sporn, A.I.E.E. Trans., 1928, Vol. 47, p. 998. 
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shape indicated in Fig. 1 was worked out to simplify the taping 
of the line conductor where it connects to the bushing. Prac- 
tically, however, we have found a somewhat larger connection to 
be necessary, and we have found it desirable to furnish a solder- 
less connector of the clamped type. These connections are often 
used bare, but where it is desired to cover them we have de- 
veloped a heavy glass piece which slips over the line lead and 
makes a very satisfactory protecting cover. 

As pointed out in Messrs. Treanor’s and Cooney’s paper, any 
coordination of distribution transformer bushing and winding 
will naturally result in blowing of the fuses when the bushings 
flash over. To eliminate this effect, lightning arresters or surge 
diverters of some nature must be furnished whether the trans- 
former is coordinated or not. Surge diverters have been developed 
which can be applied to Allis-Chalmers stud bushing type trans- 
formers mounted either outside or inside of the ease. The co- 
ordinated design obtained by the use of the stud bushing of proper 
flashover value with respect to the windings protects the trans- 
former against abnormal voltages. The addition of the surge 
diverter eliminates fuse outages. This makes a completely 
satisfactory solution to the distribution transformer insulation 
problem without complications in the transformer structure it- 
self and one which is right now economically practicable. 

F. J. Vogel: The coordination of transformer insulation with 
the gap is of great value, not only to operating engineers, but to 
the manufacturer in providing a yardstick to measure the surge 
strength of station apparatus. 

The operating engineer can proportion the station insulation 
to be above this benchmark, and rest assured that it will be pro- 
tected. Likewise it provides a benchmark for the designer of 
station apparatus, and furnishes him an assurance that the design 
is correct if it is stronger than the specified gap. 

It is not essential that the gap be used as the actual protective 
means in all eases; indeed it is very likely that it will be used 
merely as the level in the case of very low voltages. For this 
purpose the table given might be somewhat extended. Values 
suggested for this are 3 in. for 8,700 volts and 2 in. for 4,300 volts, 
for outdoor apparatus exposed to lightning. 

For indoor apparatus, unexposed to lightning, long experience 
has shown that the requirements for outdoor apparatus are not 
necessary. It is suggested that standards for the class of ap- 
paratus for unexposed circuits might well be reduced one voltage 
class, for example to use 3 in. for 13,800 volts instead of 414 in. 
as for exposed apparatus. 

Edward Beck: In the coordination of station insulation with 
definite air gaps for each voltage class, the lightning arrester 
should limit surge voltages to magnitudes somewhat less than 
those at which the coordinating gaps will flash over, so that if 
both gaps and arresters are used in the same station, the arresters 
will prevent flashover of the gaps and thereby avoid service out- 
ages, and if arresters alone are used, they can be depended upon 
to provide a voltage limiting device as good or better than the 
coordinating gap. 

Lightning protective devices for electrical systems may be 
said to fall into two general classes. First, those intended for the 
protection of line insulation against flashover; these may have 
relatively high operating voltages because the insulation level of 
the transmission lines is generally high. Second, those intended 
for the protection of apparatus in stations; these must have 
relatively low operating voltages in order to coordinate with the 
gaps proposed for the various voltage classes. 


‘Ina discussion of the Lightning Symposium held at the Winter 
Convention in 1930, published in the TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
A.I.E.E., July 1930, page 936, the writer proposed that standard 
lightning arresters be used as a basis for coordination instead of 
the insulator strings then recommended because the character- 
isties of the lightning arresters are more uniform and lower than 
the flashovers of insulated strings such as were proposed for 
coordination purposes. At the present time, the use of insulator 
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strings as a basis for coordination has been discarded and the 
coordinating medium is a gap in air. The relationship between 
these coordinating gaps and the lightning arresters holds equally 
well. A normal autovalve arrester of the same voltage class as 
the coordinating gap will limit the surge voltages to lower values 
than the flashover of the gap, as has been determined from numer- 
ous laboratory tests that have been made on the lightning arresters 
and coordinating gaps in parallel, as well as on comparison of 
data on the impulse flashover of the gaps and the performance 
of the arresters. Tests have been made for instance, on a light- 
ning arrester of the 230-kv. class in parallel with the 230-kv. 
coordinating gap. Surges were impressed from the 3,000,000- 
volt surge generator at the Transformer Works. Similar tests 
have been made on the same devices of the 138,115, and lower 
voltage classes. In fact it is the practise in our laboratories at 
the present time to make all checks of performance of arresters 
with the recommended coordinating gaps in parallel with the 
arrester during test. : 

Comparing the impulse characteristics of the gaps with the 
performance of autovalve arresters, a typical case, for instance 
that of the 138-kv. circuit, shows a recommended gap of 3814 in. 
with a mininum impulse flashover on a 114-40 wave of. approxi- 
mately 575-kv. crest. 

A 138-kyv. class autovalve arrester for use on circuits with the 
neutral ungrounded or grounded through resistance or reactance 
would have a maximum permissible line-to-ground rating of 146 
ky. This arrester will limit surges to approximately 525-kv. crest, 
providing a margin between the minimum flashover of the gap 
on a long wave and the arrester voltage. For surges of greater 
magnitude rising at the same or steeper rate, the flashover of the 
coordinating gap would be higher leaving a larger margin be- 
tween its flashover voltage and the operating voltage of the 
arrester. 

Considering another instance, a 23-kv. circuit, the recom- 
mended coordinating gap is 614 in. with a minimum impulse flash- 
over on a 144-40 wave of 120-kv. crest. A normal 23-kv. arrester 
with a maximum permissible line-to-ground voltage of 25 kv. 
will limit the surge voltages to between 95- and 100-kv. crest, 
leaving an ample margin between the flashover of the gap and the 
operating voltage of the arrester. A similar arrester for use on 
system with solidly grounded neutral would normally have a 
maximum permissible line-to-ground voltage rating of 80 per 
cent or 25 ky. or 20 ky. This arrester would limit the surge volt- 
ages to 8O-ky. crest, indicating a still greater margin between the 
coordinating gap and the arrester. 

In the coordination proposed in the Montsinger and Dann 
paper, the arrester falls into its designated place, that of providing 
a device with an operating voltage below that required to flash 
over the recommended gaps. 


John O. Fenwick: The title of the report by Messrs. Mont- 
singer and Dann indicates that transformer insulation is to be 
coordinated with line insulation. Therefore, the first logical step 
for the committee to take would seem to be to determine the insu- 
lation levels which operating companies desire to maintain on 
their lines. With this information at hand, the spacing of co- 
ordinating gaps to be used in conjunction with transformers could 
easily be calculated. It is entirely possible that such a procedure 
was followed by the committee but the report does not indicate 
this procedure. 


The coordinating gaps used in conjunction with the trans- 
formers should be used for operation only and not as a basis of 
transformer design. Insulation deterioration and the necessity of 
a factor of safety demand impulse strengths of transformers to 
be much greater than the flashover value of the coordinating gaps. 
Operating companies should know and will desire to know the 

‘factor of safety that exists in the transformer insulation. There- 
fore, another set of air-gap spacings should be made standard for 
impulse testing of transformers, the gap settings taking care of 
the desired factor of safety. 
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Such a setup would seem to be most desirable from the stand- 
point of the operating companies. 


C. S. Sprague: The statement is made in the paper by 
Messrs. Treanor and Cooney that taping the line parts of 
the bushing does not affect the flashover value. It has been 
the experience of the writer that such taping does affect the 
surge flashover; in fact, when determining the surge flashover of 
transformer bushings, the end having the lower flashover value 
has often been taped, this forcing the flashover to occur on the 
other end of the bushing. It would seem that sufficient tape to 
provide positive protection to the lineman would affect the impulse 
flashover. 


In Fig. 2 the bushing flashover values are given in terms of the 
equivalent coordinating gap spacing. Also under B the time lag 
of the bushing (or bushings) increases from left to right. Since the 
coordinating gap itself has some time lag, concerning the extent 
and variability of which there is not universal knowledge, it 
seems, at present, that this is an unsatisfactory method of express- 
ing quantitative values. It would be helpful to the reader to 
know the actual peak values of waves under B as well as the spac- 
ing of the coordinating gap. 


As the authors state, the increased cost of the transformer with 
coordinated bushings and insulation may not justify its general 
use. For special locations, however, it seems that proper coordi- 
nation, in the ratio of 2 or 3 to 1, together with good arrester pro- 
tection, (which probably implies interconnection) would offer the 
ultimate in reliability and continuous service. 


W. M. Dann: Professor Harding criticizes the use of rod gaps 
as a laboratory testing standard and recommends the use of 
sphere gaps on account of their greater accuracy. Granting that 
the sphere gap is somewhat more accurate it is quite desirable to 
use a gap with time-lag which a sphere gap does not have. The 
gap spacings as proposed in this paper are for the purpose of 
coordinating transformers in the field and not necessarily for 
testing transformers. Some other kind of gap or different gap 
settings may be used when the time comes for making impulse 
tests. 


Regarding Mr. Conwell’s criticism of the general setup of 
coordination, like so many others he has assumed that the manu- 
facturers of transformers are attempting to establish the level 
for the line insulation. This is just the reverse of the intent of 
these recommendations. 


The levels selected merely represent what the data in 1930 
showed were the average line insulations used throughout the 
country. If the average line insulations have inereased then it 
would be logical to increase the transformer insulation levels. Up 
to the present time we have not seen any conerete evidence that 
it is necessary to increase these levels which might add an un- 
necessary burden to the industry as a whole. 


It is plainly stated in the paper that where different levels than 
those selected (for average conditions) are required, the trans- 
former insulation level should be tested and made to fit the re- 
quirements. It appears that Mr. Conwell may be influenced by 
his own company’s requirements in advocating that the average 
level be raised for the whole country. If the majority of operat- 
ing engineers want the level raised, the manufacturers of trans- 
formers will be only too glad to do it, but at an added cost, of 
course. 

We agree entirely with Mr. Sporn that it is almost impossible 
to obtain any uniform opinion as to what the standard level of 
It was on this account that we set up 
certain levels for what appeared to be average line insulation and 
then stated that for those requiring different levels the gap 
spacings and transformer test levels should be made to fit these 
special requirements. 

Regarding Mr. Sporn’s experience with the two bushings 
flashing over without the gap going over, a check up on the bush- 
ings shows that with the short distance involved (something 
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like 30 feet) and the large difference mentioned in the flashover 
levels of the gap and bushings with any of the preferred impulse 
waves, it would be practically impossible to have this happen 
unless (a) the gap was improperly installed, or (b) there was a 
direct stroke on the terminals or bushings. 

In connection with his objection to secondary standards, we 
have used the best available standards. As soon as the various 
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laboratories get their differences ironed out, impulse volts can 
be used if desired. 

The Subcommittee had the choice of either holding up its 
work until an agreement could be reached on impulse kilovolt flash- 
over of gaps, disks, ete., or using this so-called secondary standard, 
which after all is what'the man in the field wants to know when 
installing gaps. 


Characteristics of Surge Generators for 


Transformer Testing 
BY P. L. BELLASCHI* 


Associate, A.I.E.E. 


Synopsis.—T he requirements and limitations of surge generators 
for transformer testing can be summed up as follows: 

The voltage that can be obtained is, in the first place, largely deter- 
mined by the capacity of the surge generator when the capacity of the 
transformer is great. 

If a wave is desired without superimposed oscillations, it 1s neces- 
sary to insert resistance within the generator. The front of the surge 
then depends wpon the inductance of the generator and the capacity 
of the transformer. This is a matter inherent to all surge generator 
test circuits. Thus, in general, waves of very steep front cannot be 
obtained with large transformers. 


INTRODUCTION 


L is the purpose of this paper to consider the charac- 
teristics of surge generators in relation to their 
application to the surge testing of electrical appara- 
tus, particularly transformers. Previously, surge testing 
has been mostly confined to gaps, insulators, bushings 
and similar insulation structures. Since the surge test- 
ing of transformers has been shown to be desirable,! 
the characteristics of surge generators in testing trans- 
formers become of great interest, particularly in the 
formulation of standards or rules for such testing. 


CIRCUITS OF SURGE GENERATOR AND TESTED 
APPARATUS 


The surge generator consists of a bank of condensers 
or a bank of groups of condensers, each condenser or 
group charged in parallel to a given potential and all 
condensers or groups discharged in series through gaps 
into an external resistance or series of resistors.? In the 
circuit diagram of Fig. la, these primary circuit ele- 
ments are simply represented as a lumped surge genera- 
tor capacity C,, charged at potential EH, and suddenly 
discharged through the gap or gaps G into the load or 
discharge resistance R. An inductance L, is inevitably 
entailed in the condenser bank circuit and in leads con- 
necting to the load resistance, also in leads connecting 
to tested apparatus. Likewise, a resistance FR, is present 
in the condenser bank circuit, connecting leads, etc., 
and, for reasons explained below, this resistance is pur- 
posely increased and adjusted to have a given proper 
value. Furthermore, the condenser bank structure and 
the accessory apparatus of the generator (spheres, leads, 
insulator strings, ete.) all have capacity to ground. 
This leakage capacity to ground may, for engineering 
purposes, be considered as a lumped capacity Cs. Thus, 
the circuit diagram of Fig. 1b represents in simplified 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

1. For references see Bibliography. i 
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Further, the inserted resistance also limits the voltage by an amount 
dependent on the proportion of this resistance to the load resistance. 

For transformers of low inductance, the length of the wave obtained 
is largely determined by the capacity of the surge generator. This 
results in a requirement of large generator capacity if very long waves 
are to be produced. 

If the lead between the transformer and generator is appreciably 
long, other oscillations will be set wp which are highly damped but are 
appreciable at the generator end. These oscillations occur on the 
front of the wave only, and will be prominent when measurements are 
taken at the surge generator. 


form the equivalent circuit of the surge generator 
proper. 

Apparatus tested, such as bushings, insulators, gaps, 
etc., are in effect lumped capacity loads. In case the 
apparatus connects to the generator through a short 
lead, the diagram of Fig. 1b also represents the equiva- 
lent circuit of the generator with load. The capacity 
Cr is the load capacity; Cy represents the leakage ca- 
pacity to ground of the generator combined with the 
load capacity. 

Transformers and similar inductive apparatus intro- 
duce other elements in the test circuit of the surge gen- 


(b) 


Fig. 1—Crecuir DiacramM or SurGE GENERATOR WITHOUT 
Loap AND witH Capaciry Loap 


erator, with resultant modifications in the surge gener- 
ated. In the case of transformers with substantially 
uniform voltage distribution, the equivalent circuit of 
the transformer consists in effect of a capacity Cr 
shunted by an inductance Lr. The total load capacity 
due both to the surge generator and the transformer 
may be considered lumped in a capacity Czy, as shown 
in the circuit diagram of Fig. 2. Surge testing is also 
applied to transformers in which the voltage distribu- 
tion departs from uniform.! The equivalent circuit of 
these transformers may be represented in simplified 
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form as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, where the number of 
meshes depends on the type and construction of the 
transformer. 

The diagram of Fig. 5 gives in a more generalized 
form the circuit of the generator, the apparatus tested 
and the intervening lead or other apparatus. Most 
always a simple lead connects the generator proper to 
the transformer tested. This connection is made as 
short as it is physically possible. Whenever there need 


Fie. 2—Circurr DiaGraM oF SURGE GENERATOR WITH 
TRANSFORMER Loap 


Ly represents the effective inductance of the winding, taking into account 
mutual coupling between primary and secondary, and secondary load 


be taken account of this additional element, the test 
circuit may be represented as shown in the diagram of 
Fig. 6a. For practical purposes this may generally be 
simplified to Fig. 6b and in turn to Fig.2. 


AMPLITUDE OF SURGE GENERATED—CAPACITY 
REGULATION 


It is desired that surges generated rise smoothly to 
crest value and decay uniformly to zero value. The 
surge generator capacity C, and the load resistance R 
are both generally large compared to the other elements 
of the test circuit, so that the self-inductance L, of the 
circuit in Figs. 1b and 2 tends to oscillate with the load 
capacity Cy, unless a proper damping resistance R, is 
inserted in the circuit and adjusted to, or is greater than, 
critical value. The proper value for R, is approximately 


| Ds ; : 
7 \ —.—, as discussed in Appendixes I and III. 
Cy 


In general, since the load resistance RF is much greater 


than the damping resistance R,, the maximum surge 


voltage generated and applied to the apparatus tested 
depends in a large measure on the total load capacity 
C, relative to the surge generator capacity C,. The ca- 
pacity regulation of the maximum surge voltage gener- 
ated may thus be simply expressed as: 


e(max) _ 1 
E 1 yauGiIC, 
Denoting the maximum voltage generated with no load 
as e,(max), then the capacity regulation with load Cris: 
e(max) : a eo 1 
€.(max) ries | = Cr/(Cz = C2) eet | + Cr/C, 
Thus, in Table I are compared calculated and experi- 


mental results on regulation due to the capacity of the 
transformer tested. The curves in Fig. 7 give the charac- 


(1) 


(2) 
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TABLE I—REGULATION OF SURGE GENERATORS DUE TO 
CAPACITY LOAD 


Regulation due to capacity of 
transformer load compared 


Transformer Surge Cr Cs to no-load 
load generated pepe. wee. Calculated Experimental 
IN ON 1 Sore sek Long tail*,..1,200¢... 4,200..... (Wey canes se Bee 0.77 
INOS 2) otiereseun « bong tail. 3 )-1,200' 7... 12:600:...;... OSG Sao ars 0.92 
INOS Mae alate Long tail....1,100 ...-8,000..... OBS sarees 0.89 
INO? Aue ats. 3 Long tail....3,600 ... 4,200..... ORD 4s ad. 0.52 


*In the order of and greater than 40 microseconds. 
{The transformers tested were all of high inductance. 
{Transformer capacity. 


teristics of the C,-R-C,, circuit, enabling one to calculate 
the regulation and to determine the load resistance R 
required to produce a given length of tail. These curves 
are calculated from equation (6) in Appendix I. 


CONTROL OF FRONT AND TAIL OF SURGE—CAPACITY 
LOAD ON SURGE GENERATOR 


As stated before, the series resistance R, of the surge 
generator is adjusted to approximately twice the oscilla- - 


ae 
tion impedance \ Ne to free the surge generated 
L 


from superimposed oscillations. For the smooth wave, 
the series resistance R,, the load capacity Cy, and the cir- 
cuit inductance L, determine in a large measure the rise 
of the front. 


The generator capacity C,, initially at potential FE, 
charges the total load capacity Cy from zero to maxi- 
mum voltage, C, corresponding to a large capacity rela- 
tive to Cy. Neglecting for the moment the circuit in- 
ductance L,, (for large values of load resistance R), the 


Fig. 3—Circuir Diacram or SurGE GENERATOR WITH 
TRANSFORMER LOAD 


Ci, load capacity 

T, simplified circuit diagram corresponding to a two-group shell type 
winding (taking into account mutual coupling between primary and 
secondary) 


front of the voltage would rise to 50 per cent crest value 
in approximately a time 0.693 (R,C,) as shown in Fig. 8, 
curve for L = O. (Note: C, = C.C1i/(C. + Cr) & C1.) 
The effect of the circuit inductance on the rise of the 
front is also shown in Fig. 8, when R, is adjusted for 
critical damping. The curves are calculated from equa- 
tions (7) and (8) in Appendix I. Without damping re- 
sistance, the time required for the voltage to rise to the 
crest of the first oscillation is approximately 
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Tv 
x / Lo = a (R.Cz), 


where R, is the critical damping resistance. 

It should be noted that the inductance L, and the 
load capacity Cy are circuit constants inherent in all 
surge testing circuits and since these constants are not 
susceptible to appreciable control or modification, it 
follows that the shortest fronts generated, free from 
oscillations, are fixed within certain limits. The curves 
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Fig. 4—Circuir Diagram or SuRGE GENERATOR WITH 
TRANSFORMER LOAD 


Ci, load capacity 

T, simplified circuit diagram corresponding to a three-group shell type 
winding (taking into account mutual coupling between primary and 
secondary) 


of Fig. 9 give the length or duration of the front as a 
function of the constants of the surge generator circuit. 
These curves are calculated from general equation (3) in 
Appendix I. 

A lead connecting the surge generator proper to the 
apparatus tested introduces the circuit condition as 
shown in Fig. 6. The stray capacity C. of the surge 
generator proper is generally considerably smaller than 
the capacity Cy of the apparatus tested. The damping 
resistance 


ee 
R,= 2. Ce? 


where L, = Ls; + Le. and Cy = Cz + Cr, eliminates the 
low order frequency oscillations superimposed on the 
front and, crest of the surge. High order frequency os- 
cillations of a period approximately 


2 \ Ds1 Lise C 
Mt Dist ts De 3 


remain superimposed along the rise of the front, and 
these may be noted on a number of oscillograms. To 
eliminate these higher-frequency oscillations would 
require additional damping resistance particularly in 
the lead, but too large a resistance in the circuit between 
generator and apparatus tested would be objectionable, 
as for a given capacity load Cy this tends to lengthen 
the front. It should be noted, however, that these high 
frequency oscillations occur only on the front of the 
surge and they are of short duration; they occur in 
particular at the surge generator as discussed in Appen- 
dix III. 
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The time duration or length of the tail of the surge 
voltage to approximately half-crest value depends 
largely on the value (0.693 x RC,); to be more exact, 
the load capacity also contributes to the tail length, as 
is shown in Fig. 7. In the case of short tail surges, where 
R, becomes appreciably large as compared to R, both 
resistances affect additively the tail length. 


TABLE II—OSCILLOGRAMS AND DATA ON 3,000-KV. SURGE 
GENERATOR AT SHARON 


Load Inserted damping 
Oscillogram resistance resistance* Nature of loadtt 
(ohms) (ohms) (capacity load) ° 
7: eA tc 1S, 900 52 eye aes eee OL Saas No load 
BS iu Seles S900 tetha isis Seer LOO Zccroieace No load 
Gomatees 8,900 err hives ceotane ets ZOO cata see No load 
DD eee tee: 8,900 5 ss. stich meeriererers 6002. fone No load 
BS savings whe SOOO chun epee ee Oa ucameee Capacity load 
Cr = 700 ppt. approx. 
Ef saa paren '8,900's heen oa BOO sRetetaed Capacity load 
Cr = 450 upf. approx. 
Games Haye tdci USE caer oy sverershsnesarecens 600s 3.03. cies Capacity load 
Cr = 450 upyf. approx. 
Eliceye,, seyetdae 950'.t kya s oan St octies Oss tak ee No load 
EGR. ore oe 950i. ds parte ees S00 ey Ae No load 
Y BR eA Saath Sebo GOO. Reet cone 200s ace No load 


*R; = inserted resistance + inherent resistance of test circuit. 
Inherent resistance of test circuit . . . 100 ohms approx. 

tTotal load capacity = stray capacity to ground of generator + capacity of 
apparatus. tested. 

Cu = C2 + Cr, as shown in Fig. 6b. 

Stray capacity of generator = ground capacity of condenser bank structure, 
capacity of sphere gaps, leads, etc. . .600 uuf. approx. 

{Total inductance = inductance of generator proper + inductance of con- 
necting lead . . .100 wh approx. 

Ls =Lgsi + Ls2, as shown in Fig. 6b. 

Ls1 = 60 wh approx. 

Ls. = 40 wh approx. 


In Table II are listed a number of oscillograms cor- 
responding to widely different conditions of capacity 
loads. Measurements were made at the generator. 
These experimental results refer to the 3,000,000-volt 
surge generator at the Sharon Laboratory. Calculations 


Fig. 5—Crrcurr D1aGRAM OF SURGE GENERATOR CONNECTED 
to Loab or IMPEDANCE Z(p) THRouGH IMPEDANCE 2(p) 


Z(p) is the generalized impedance of the load and represents any type 
of load, for example a shell or core type transformer load 


by the methods of this paper of the surge generator 
performance corresponding to several of the more im- 
portant oscillograms have been made. The calculated 
curves corresponding to the oscillograms are included 
for comparison. 

With the surge generator unloaded and with no series 
resistance added in the condenser bank, the surge volt- 
age generated is given in oscillogram A. The test circuit 
corresponds to Fig. 6a with no load, however, con- — 
nected to the surge generator lead. The inherent series — 
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resistance in the condenser bank for oscillogram A is not 
sufficiently large to dampen the oscillation superim- 
posed on the unidirectional surge. Increasing the series 
resistance R, to approximately twice the oscillation im- 
pedance / L,:/C2 practically eliminates the oscillation. 
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(CALCULATED) 


Cs =.008 uF 
Ls = 60,4H 
Rs = 100 2. 
R = 8900 _« 
Cz= .0006 uF 


(0) ROR SLA eoen ROE BTW Ale 
0.. ir. Saas | uae See TB ienT 


AA SEC. 


Joo = 
Nrere-secands , 5 


The inductance L,, and the capacity C. are approxi- 
mately 60 uh and 600 uuf. Oscillograms B, C and D 
illustrate the point in question. 

In the circuit set-up of Fig. 6a, connecting the genera- 
tor with no damping resistance inserted in the conden- 


iT 
| the second harmonic 7’; calculates or Ts. 
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ser bank to apparatus equivalent to a capacity load 
Cy = 700 wut, the surge generated is given by the 
oscillogram HE. The lead connecting from the generator 
to the capacity load has an inductance L,» in the order 
of 40 wh. As outlined in Appendix III, the periods of 


25 
° micro - eff nds 


the superimposed oscillations are given from the relation 
in equation (13). Thus the calculated. fundamental 
period of oscillation 7’; is 1.93 microseconds which com- 
pares closely to the experimental value. The period of 


There are 


also present ripples on the wave which are due to the 
distributed circuit constants throughout the entire test 
circuit. 

In the circuit set-up for oscillogram F’, the load ca- 
pacity Cr is approximately 450 uuf. A total series re- 


| sistance R, = 700 ohms in the condenser bank com- 
| pletely dampens all superimposed oscillations. The 


surge indicated is practically a 2/55 microsecond wave, 


| or approximately a 3 R.C;,/0.693 R(C, + Cy) wave as 
ad determined from curves of Figs. 7 and 9, where Cz 


= C2, + Cr. 
In the surge generator set-up from which oscillogram 


| F was obtained, decreasing the load resistance from 


8,900 to 1,850 ohms, R, = 700 ohms, shortens the tail 


of the surge to approximately (1,850 + 700)/(8,900) 


< 100 per cent = 30 per cent. This point is clearly 
demonstrated in oscillogram G. 

Oscillogram H shows the effect on the surge wave re- 
sulting from a further reduction of the load resistance 
from 1,850 to 950 ohms, where R, = 100 ohms. In- 
creasing the series resistance to R, = 400 ohms dampens 
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the superimposed oscillation as shown in oscillogram J. 
Oscillogram J corresponds closely to a 14/5 wave. 

It should be noted that damping of superimposed 
oscillations in the equivalent circuits Figs. 1b and 2 may 
also be secured by a load resistance 

R a a5 L, 
—= D) Cr , 
where R, may be zero. However, the required damping 
load resistance would become unduly small in the prac- 
tical test circuit set-up, so generally damping of oscilla- 


Ss Lg, 


(b) 


Fig. 6—Crrcurr DIAGRAM OF SURGE GENERATOR CONNECTED 
To TRANSFORMER LoapD THROUGH LEAD or APPRECIABLE 
LENGTH 


tions is largely effected by series resistance. The damp- 
ing resistance at the Sharon Laboratory is distributed 
along the entire condenser bank. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFORMER LOAD ON SURGE GENERATED 


Transformer loads introduce in various degrees modi- 
fying effects on the test circuit. In addition to those 
modifications on the surge front due to the total load 
capacity, discussed above, there results from the trans- 
former inductance a modification in the surge tail. 

With a transformer load, as shown in Fig. 2, the surge 
tail depends primarily upon the capacity C = (C, + Cz), 
the load resistance R and the transformer inductance 
Ly in case this circuit constant is relatively small. In 
Fig. 10 the length of the surge tail is expressed as a 
function of the test circuit constants that primarily 
determine the tail. Both the inductance and series re- 
sistance of the surge generator have a negligible effect 
upon the length of long tail waves. It is seen that the 
transformer inductance plays a major role for values 
Ly <4 R’C, in which case the generator discharges 
largely through the inductance. In fact for values of 
Ly in the order of 0.4 RC, the generator and load ca- 
pacities oscillate markedly with the transformer induc- 
tance, the surge voltage decreasing from crest to half 
value in a time approximately 

Ce 2 J 4 RC 
2 Vv CL tan Pee. 
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The maximum possible tail length obtainable is with 


R = o, for which the tail reaches zero in Loe VLC, 


and half crest value in = 4/ LC. It should be noted 


that the transformer inductance may become of par- 
ticular importance in setting a generator test circuit for 
long tail surges. 

Oscillogram K shows the effect of a 42,000 kva. surge- 
proof transformer on the wave of the surge voltage. The 
capacity and inductance of this transformer are respec- 
tively 2,500 uuf. and 0.12 henry; these represent ex- 
treme values for transformer units of this size. It is to 
be noted in oscillogram K that the generator and load 
capacities oscillate with the transformer inductance. 
The tail of the surge is therefore practically fixed from 
the generator capacity and the transformer inductance, 
and the front depends largely on the damping resistance 
and the total load capacity. The damping resistance 
R, is 400 ohms as compared to 200 ohms for oscillogram 
L. This points out again the necessity of adjusting the 


R, OHMS 
Ly» MICROFARADS 


() 2 A 6 8 LO Sea hears 
TIME _IN MICROSECONDS 
93 X RC. 
Fig. 7—CHARACTERISTICS OF SURGE GENERATOR CIRCUIT IN 


RELATION TO Capacity REGULATION AND LENGTH OF TAIL OF 
SurGE GENERATED 
iy 
Example—Suppose Ci = ae Cs, where Cs = 0.008 wf. Find: (a) 
regulation; (b) value of R to produce a tail of 40 microsec. to half crest 
value 
R i e max 1 
egulation = i San ee 
E ies Gh 
Cs 
Length of tail to half, crest value (middle curve) = 1.25 X 0.693 X RCs; 
microseconds 


= 0.8 


40 


R = 795 x 0.693 0,008 = 6000 ohms 


damping resistance in the order of twice the oscillation 


| Le oan : 
impedance \ 7m to eliminate practically all oscilla- 
L 
tions superimposed on the surge wave. In this case the 


damping resistance R, should be in the order of 


‘i 100 x 10° 
3,000 


More accurately, using C, in place of C;, the formula 


= 360 ohms. 
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gives 430, the difference being due to the large load 
capacity. 

Oscillogram M gives the surge voltage with another 
large transformer load. With the load resistance re- 
moved, the length of the tail is increased to 125 per cent, 
as shown in oscillogram N. An increase in the generator 
capacity to 150 per cent further lengthens the tail to 
V1.5 < 100 per cent = 125 per cent, as given in oscil- 
logram O. 

Of further interest in regard to the surge testing of 
transformers is oscillogram P. In this case connecting 
the transformer produced practically no change in the 
shape of the surge, except for a lengthening of the front 
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In conclusion, the author desires to acknowledge the 
helpful assistance of Mr. F. J. Vogel for the experi- 
mental data obtained at the Sharon High-Voltage 
Laboratory, of Mr. H. V. Putman for his constructive 
criticism, and of other members in the Engineering De- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Appendix I 


The solution for the voltage generated in the circuit 
of Fig. 1b expressed operationally? is: 


: R 
with the transformer connected. The transformer here Pn 
tested has in the first place a large inductance Ly; ae Bie AED a BA E 
second, the voltage distribution is non-uniform and 1 ean Re Fosse 15 
there are marked oscillations in the winding. The Csp RCyp + 1 
Loe at eer 
L.Cy + 
(We 
R 1h 1 1 R i 
ap (Se 4 ) or ( eee ee eee pee 
i ier hn Caed < TOA ak cea apelin tems Laat 
Expressing the denominator in the form 
oscillations in the winding do not set up any appreciable oe) LDA oF] 
impedance drop in the generator circuit; that is, the and denoting 
generalized impedance Z(p) of the winding, Fig. 5, is for 1 
practical purposes of a high order magnitude relative A= Tee? 
to the impedance of the surge generator. Surge testing sate 
on other transformers with non-uniform voltage dis- Ap 
tribution have given similar results, thus resulting ina ¢ FiTyp REY GE Le E, 
smooth surge wave practically independent of the os- he eas MO ynietiigic Gist 
cillations in the winding. which expands into: 
The high frequency oscillations due to the lead and p Kise a wp 
the stray capacity of the generator are to be noted e = [ = ips een Gekis 
along the rising part of the front of the wave on a num- Mea a LPO she 
ber of the oscillograms shown. p? + Xp ] AE tay 
| RG API coe ey eee 


TABLE III—OSCILLOGRAM AND DATA ON 3,000-KV. SURGE 
GENERATOR AT SHARON* 


Inserted 


Load damping 
Oscillogram Cg resistance resistance Nature of load 
(ue) (ohms) (ohms) (Transf. load) 
VaR Verses eye (Si OOO sae ceaars 8,900..... 300). ..05 42,000-kva. power trans. 
All condensers Cr = 2,500 ppt.; 
in series Lr = 12h 
7 Bip ate, MOON ONG SOOO se edie S900) ares LOO meer 42,000-kva. power trans. 
All condensers Cr = 2,500 uyf.; 
in series Lr = 12h. 
I sen Peavy cas $000 55 «ch. 95 200% aae SOO crvenre 22,250-kva. power trans. 
All condensers 
in series 
EN ies obs sadil ss 8,000..... Load re-...300..... 22,250-kva. power trans. 
All condensers sistance 
in series removedt 
Oma 5 bene 12:000 soa. Load re-...300..... 22,250-kva. power trans. 
Two-thirds of sistance 
condensers’ removedt 
in series 
ERS ct sherenetes 8,000 sce 0e 9,200).-5..<< TOO once 1,000-kva. power trans. 


*Reference to Table II for other test circuit constants. 


+Load resistance present is that due to charging buses resistance only. 


This is very large. 


Thus the solution of the voltage (e) as a function of 
time (¢) becomes: 


A-— @ 
e= lees = | sin wt 
(6)) 


+ cos wt) | ves es (3) 


a)? -L @? 
Equation (3) states that an oscillation is superimposed 
AE oe 
peice re eee Yeas 
(Ao oats a? 
The oscillation is completely eliminated for the condi- 
tion w? = o, in which case equation (3) transforms into: 


AE 
GLrailiEx nates Me TOE DIP =a _ (4) 


on the unidirectional component 


Whereas, in case w? is negative (w? = — y”), equation 
(3) transforms into: 
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Wes 
e=| ew — e™/( 7 
AE 


+ cosh yt) | (Qala 


Referring to the circuit of Fig. 1b, within the practical 
range of the circuit constants, the circuit elements: 
C., L., R,; and Cy, constitute for practical purposes the 
oscillating circuit. As it is desirable to secure a smooth 


sinh yt 


(5) 


Lees Ry 
R 


I 
Rs,OHMS 
L,, MICROHENRIES 
| _ C,AND C, , MICROFARADS 


S 


R= INFINITE; Co= oe 
t 


fe) I 2 3 4 5 
TIME_IN MICROSECONDS 
93 X ReCy 


Fic. 8—Errect or INDUCTANCE OF SURGE GENERATOR ON 
FRONT OF SURGE 


wave of the surge generated, to this end the series re- 
sistance is increased for practical purposes to a value in 
the order of 


Ds C.C 
cam, - = Cy 
L 


Ti | 
R224 és =2y C °=¢C16,= 
A damping series resistance in this order practically 


eliminates the superimposed oscillation in equation (3). 
Introducing the condition . 


L, 
Co 
in the original operational expression above and express- 


ing the time constants in term of R,C,, the operational 
expression becomes: 


Ap 


eon 


op? + ap? + bp +c 

te eed cat cr 

b= (gir) (4G Et 
tee 

¢ = (air) (4 4) 

a(S) 
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terms of the time constant R,C,. The curves in Fig. 9 
are calculated in terms of F.C, for various ratios of 
CL Tis . 

ee and ace These curves summarize the character- 
istics of circuit Fig. 1b, particularly the relation of the 
time constant R.C, as a function of the duration of the 
surge front. 

In case L, and R, are small relative to the other cir- 
cuit constants, the crest and tail of the surge are given 
for practical purposes by the simple relation: 


E fe si a 
Se R Cs+Cx 
TAG eee cane 


The curves in Fig. 7 give the characteristics of this 
circuit. 
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Thus the solution for the voltage (e) is expressed in 
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Fig. 9—CHARACTERISTICS OF SURGE GENERATOR CIRCUIT IN 
RELATION TO FRONT AND CrEsT OF SURGE GENERATED 
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Example—Capacity load, Cu = 0.002 pf. : : 

Surge generator constants, Cs = 0.008 uf and Ls = 100 ph. 

Problem is to find shortest front obtainable with a smooth surge haying 
a 40-microsec. tail 

Series damping resistance required, 


From curves of Fig. 7 the load resistance required to give 40 microsec. 
tailis R ~ 6,000 ohms 


(Gis 0.002 1 Rs 500 1 
Then seas on oan 


Cy. 0.008 |e da? Rie 6 OGOhamens 
From interpolation of the proper curves of Fig. 9 the time for the surge 
to reach full crest value is approx. 2.5 Rs; Ch = 1,250 X 0.002 =2.5 
microsec. : 


In case the load resistance R is very large and for 
pi J BP 
Olle a Gs; , 


equation (3) becomes: 
Ret 


a E 
a =< 2Ls : sa Sp 
e=[1-6 (ga 1) ee @) 
fas 
and for zero inductance (L, = 0) 
ae. t ( 1 rn 1 ) E 
ee] Le hee eee ad aa (8) 
1+ — 


The last two equations are plotted in Fig. 8 to compare 
the rate of rise of the front with and without inductance. — 
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Appendix IIT 


A complete analysis of the circuit in Fig. 2 results in 
complex expressions. A clearer insight into the practical 
problem, and with a good degree of accuracy, is best 
gained by segregating the elements of the circuit that 
determine respectively the front and the tail of the 
surge. The front of the surge depends largely, for cir- 
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SS , MICROFARADS 
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Fic. 10—Errect or TRANSFORMER INDUCTANCE ON TAIL OF 
SURGE 


Example—Cs = 0.008 pf; Lr = 0.12 X 10° wh; load capacity Cu = 
0.002 uf; Ls and Rs; disregarded 
Problem: With R = 6,000 ohms, which was required to produce a 40 
microsec. tail either without transformer connected or with transformer of 
high inductance connected, find length of tail with transformer of low 
inductance connected 
Lr 0:12)< 108 1 


4R°C ~ 4X36 X10°X001 °° 12 


Reading from the curves we get time for tail to reach half value = 0.57 
< 0.693 X RC = 24 microsec. 

The maximum possible tail obtainable is with R = o, for which the 
tail reaches zero in 


20 


Fae Vv LrC =1.57 y¥ 0.12 X 10,000 = 55 microsec. 


The slope of the tail under this condition is sinusoidal (see oscillograms N 
and QO), so it reaches half crest value in 2/3 its total length or 37 microsec, 


cuit conditions of practical interest, on the circuit ele- 
ments discussed in Appendix I. The tail of the surge for 
large values of Lr relative to 4 RC is also given for prac- 
tical purposes in the equations of Appendix I. In case 
Ly is considerably less than 4 R?C, the tail of the surge 
then depends in a large measure on the elements of the 


’ circuit in Fig. 10; the operational solution of this circuit 
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- Expressing the denominator in the form (p + a)? + w’, 
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which expands into: 


e- [22 — 
Ts Shen po) a 
aan wp | E 
o (pta)t o 14% 
C 


Thus the solution of the voltage e as a function of the 
time ¢ becomes: 


e= =| cos pp wt | meeps (9) 
w 14 Cy 
where 
ft 1 i 
o = \ po -GEe Cig pee Ue = es Cae 


For the condition Ly = 4 RC, equation (9) transforms 
to: 


e = e™ (1— at) (10) 


These equations are evaluated in the curves of Fig. 10 
for various values of Ly that are of practical interest. 


Appendix IIT 


The effect of the lead connecting the generator to the 
apparatus tested is of interest from various aspects. 

In case the lead is short relative to the physical out- 
lay of the generator, the equivalent test circuit is for 
practical purposes as in Fig. 2. In such a case, voltage 
measurements at the generator are practically identical 
to measurements at the apparatus. A smooth surge 
wave is secured by means of an appropriate damping 
series resistance. 


Ls; Lsp 
RRL i UU F 
BE 
| Ga oe 

Be 
Fig. 11 


A lead of appreciable length relative to the inductance 
of the generator proper introduces a condition in the 
test circuit as shown in Fig. 6. The solution of these 


_ circuits results in complex expressions, hence a physical 


analysis is considered below resulting in simpler terms 
and a clearer insight into the problem. With no damp- 
ing resistance, the equivalent circuit of interest is as 
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shown in Fig. 11; the operational solution of this circuit f t 
is: Cig = [ 1 = 0.68 cos 2 5 oy — 0.82 c08 2m 55 | E 
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The solution of the voltage (eg) as a function of time 
becomes: 


ah. 2 
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where in equations (11) and (12) 
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Thus for the circuit conditions: 


Example 1: L,; = 60 uh Cz 
Lee = 40 ph Cr 


(13) 


600 upyf 
2,000 up f 


For the loads considered, which correspond to the 
range of transformer capacities encounted, the periods 
of the fundamental and the higher frequency oscilla- 
tions may be simply expressed with good approximation 
as: 


hee = 27 VA (Lei + Ds) Cy 
Sr feces eee 
bad = 27 | aval : : 


Dai <i Lee us 
The oscillation at the load is largely of fundamental 
period, whereas both the fundamental and the higher 
frequency oscillations appear in comparable proportion 
at the generator end. 
A proper damping resistance in the order of 


24/ Lig + Les 


Cr 


and 


inserted in series with the inductance L, = (Ls: + Lo) 
practically eliminates the fundamental oscillation; this 
damping resistance may be distributed along the genera- 
tor condenser bank. Inasmuch as the higher-frequency 
oscillation is largely confined between the connecting 
lead and the generator stray capacity, a proper resis- 
tance approximately in the order of 


Lee 

24| a 
inserted in the lead dampens this oscillation. From the 
viewpoint of the surge at the transformer load, inas- 


much as the higher-frequency oscillation is confined be-: 


tween the connecting lead and the generator stray 
capacity, this oscillation is of practically no importance. 

With a proper damping resistance in the generator 
condenser bank and a plain lead, voltage measurements 
at the generator show the higher-frequency oscillation 
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superimposed along the rise of the front. Generally this 
oscillation disappears before the crest of the wave is 
reached. It should be noted that even with all super- 
imposed oscillations eliminated, there always will be a 
difference in the voltage measured at the generator as 
compared to the voltage at the load; in case of short 
leads there can be only a theoretical difference between 
€i, and és,, and this theoretical difference is confined 
only to the rise in the front of the surge. 
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Discussion 


C. L. Fortescue: The importance of this paper lies in the facet 
that Mr. Bellaschi has demonstrated that what may appear as 
extremely complicated circuits can be represented with a close 
approximation by simple cireuits such as those shown in Figs. la, 
1b, 2 and 6. 

The circuits shown in Fig. 1 are straightforward and ean be 
solved by the ordinary methods of differential equations or of the 
Heaviside Operational Caleulus. The circuits shown in Figs. 2 
and 6 look simple but are considerably more complicated than 
they appear. However Mr. Bellaschi has shown how a good 
approximation may be obtained by segregating portions of the 
circuits, analyzing them separately, and combining the results 
obtained in the proper manner. 

- In all experimental and testing work it is of great advantage to 
be able to check up by calculation results that may be expected 
under test. One is more apt to have confidence in test results 
which ean be predicted with close approximation by calculations. 
Mr. Bellaschi has shown in detail in Appendixes 1, 2, and 3, the 
methods of carrying out the calculations which will apply to most 
practical cases and he has shown by computed eurves A, D, and 
K how close these computed results check the actual cathode ray 
oscillograms obtained as marked A, D, and K. 

When it was first suggested that standardization of wave form 
of surges for testing be undertaken I demurred, stating my reason 
that it would be necessary not only to standardize the waves but 
also to standardize the surge generator itself for the reason that 
two surge generators giving the same open circuit wave would 
not necessarily give the same wave under test conditions. This 
is no longer to be feared now that Mr. Bellaschi has shown how 
easy it is to predict the actual wave under test conditions and 
therefore we may go ahead with specifications for surge testing 
of apparatus without fear provided that measurements of the 
surge to which the apparatus is subjected are properly carried out 
and calculations are made beforehand to insure that the appara- 
tus is receiving the proper test. 

F. J. Vogel: There is a particular timeliness to the paper by 
Mr. Bellaschi. Surge testing of transformers to prove their 
surge strength is now a common procedure, and the Transformer 
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Subcommittee of the Institute is even now engaged in the formu- 
lation of a code for such testing. 

There has heretofore been no general understanding of the 
limitations of the means of testing. Probably most engineers 
have thought that the characteristics of surges could be easily 
altered by changing various constants in the generator. For 
example, data have been published using waves of various fronts 
and tails. Mr. Bellaschi has shown that specified characteristies 
can be obtained only within certain limits or with generators of 
given design. Two of these limitations are very important, 
particularly for use in the present work of the Transformer Sub- 
committee, and for the designers of such testing installations. 


One limitation is in the steepness of the front of the wave. This 
is determined by the series resistance, the internal inductance of 
the generator and the capacity of the transformer. Of these 
constants, only the series resistance is subject to alteration, as 
the inductance is inherent in the generator, and the capacity of 
the transformer is of course fixed. The adjustment of the re- 
sistance is determined by the desirability of testing with a wave 
free from oscillation at the transformer. That this is desirable 
ean be seen from the following facts: 


1. The waves generally described in the past in surge testing 
have given the front and the length of the tail, which are perfectly 
definite things. If oscillations were permitted, the waves could 
not be so defined. The frequency and amplitude of the oscilla- 
tions would vary, and require limitation. Therefore in the 
interests of simplicity and clearness, the elimination of oscilla- 
tions is desirable. 

2. The elimination of the oscillations will avoid variations in 
the reported performance of gaps, bushing and insulation. In 
the earlier surge investigations, the surges obtained for test were 
often calculated considering only the generator condenser ca- 
pacity and the load resistance. Oscillations due to inductance 
and stray capacity were not taken into consideration, and when 
the voltage was measured by the sphere gap not only were ficti- 
tiously high results obtained, but agreement could not be ob- 
tained between different observers with different test apparatus 
due to the difference in oscillations obtained. Similarly if these 
oscillations are not damped out, the tests by different manufac- 
turers will not be comparative, and they will furnish fictitious 
values for the tests made. , 

3. Oscillations will result in surge characteristics not easily 
predetermined for comparison with the oscillograms obtained by 
test. 

Mr. Bellaschi has shown that oscillations may be eliminated by 
proper adjustment of the series resistance and that this limits 
the steepness of the wave fronts which may be obtained. It is 
further to be noted that this limitation is unavoidable, since there 
is a limit to which the inductance inherent in any generator can 
be reduced. However with the series resistance adjusted to 
damp oscillations at the transformer, wave fronts of from 1% to 
216 psec can be obtained. These should be satisfactory for 
transformer testing. 

Due to the fact that with certain combinations the erest of the 
wave is very flat, it is very difficult to make a definite statement 
as to the length of the entire front of the wave. A similar trouble 
often exists at the very beginning of the wave. Since these diffi- 
culties are often present, it is better to adopt some conventional 
method of defining the front which will lead to greater uniformity. 
One method which has been suggested has been to use the time 
from the beginning of the wave up to 90 per cent of its crest value. 
This time is in turn multiplied by the factor ten-ninths to obtain 
the entire front of the wave. Another method which has been 
suggested is based on the time elapsed between values of 10 
per cent and 90 per cent of the crest value of the wave. This 
time would be multiplied by ten-eighths to obtain the full value 
of the front of the wave. Either of these two methods appears 
to be a great advantage in the standardization of wave fronts 
for transformer testing; 
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The other limitation is‘in the maximum length of the surge 
which can be obtained. In testing insulator strings or gaps the 
length of the tail of the surge is controlled by the adjustment of 
the discharge resistance of the surge generator. When testing 
transformers however, particularly large ones, the inductance of 
the transformer is so low compared to the discharge resistance 
that it becomes the controlling factor. The maximum length of 
the tail that can be obtained therefore depends on the internal 
capacity of the surge generator and the inductance of the trans- 
former. It has been agreed that a 40 usec. tail should be suitable 
for surge testing and the capacity of the Sharon generator was 
made large enough to secure this length even with the largest 
transformer. 


C. Francis Harding: The profession is greatly indebted to the 
author of this paper for his detailed analysis of the characteristics 
of the discharge circuit of the surge generator, particularly with 
the surge-proof transformer used as a testing load. Obviously, 
the basic and unchangeable constants of such loads subjected to 
surge tests greatly affect the characteristics of the impressed 
wave. Hence the necessity of having cathode ray oscillograms of 
the exact wave impressed upon the test equipment accompanied 
by sufficient circuit data or check calculations to convinee the 
purchaser that the oscillogram actually represents the surge po- 
tential to which the test specimen has been exposed. 

In this connection it is well to point out to the prospective 
purchaser of surge tested equipment that the inductance of his 
equipment to be tested is not that which might be measured at 60 
cycles nor necessarily that which might have been calculated from 
the Bureau of Standards formula based upon the geometry of the 
coils, but rather an equivalent inductance modified, as the result 
of the high frequency of discharge, by the distributed capacitance 
of the winding to be tested. Such an equivalent inductance, 
which the author considers correctly but which is frequently 
either neglected or incorrectly determined in such tests, may be 
determined either experimentally or by calculation if the proper 
rate of change of current is considered. Experimentally, it may 
be determined by measuring the potential and the discharge 
current by means of sphere gaps connected in parallel with the 
test load and a known series resistance respectively. Several 
such measurements at varying potentials, checked by means of a 
high frequency timing wave upon the oscillogram, permit the 
determination of the maximum discharge current and the time 
in microseconds at which the maximum current of the surge 
exists. These empirical values, when substituted into the funda- 
mental discharge equations of the surge generator, will provide 
an approximate value of the equivalent inductance in the dis- 
charge circuit. Secondly, the equivalent inductance may be 
ealeulated from an oscillogram taken with a minimum of resis- 
tance in the discharge circuit. The resultant oscillatory fre- 
quency taken from the cathode ray oscillogram may then be used 
to determine the relation between the known induced potential 
across the inductive portion of the cireuit and the inductance it- 
self (expressed for the frequency of the actual surge discharge). 
A very close approximation has been secured at Purdue Uni- 
versity with the use of these two methods in testing so-called 
surge-proof distribution transformers and other high-voltage 
equipment. 

C. M. Foust: This paper on impulse testing of transformers 
is timely and valuable. The application of rigid mathematical 
analysis to diseharge circuit conditions is to be commended. 
Added significance is obtained for sphere gap and cathode ray 
oscillograph measurements when they are interpreted in terms of 
capacitance, inductance and resistance constants of the impulse 
generator and connected circuits. 

Several points in this paper invite questions but the interest of 
those engaged in impulse testing work is attracted particularly to 
the electrical mechanism of the discharge circuit and the circuit 
constants. 

Referring to Table II and the oscillograms of the paper 
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capacitance C, is the ground capacitance of the condenser bank 
structure, capacitance of the sphere gap and leads and is taken 
as approximately 600 uuf. I assume that this value was chosen 
in accordance with the frequency and amplitude of the super- 
imposed oscillations on the oscillograms. To me this 600 yuf. 
is considerably more than expected. A 150-cm. diameter sphere 
gap capacitanee would not be in excess of 100 wut. and a 100 ft. 
lead not in excess of 50 uyf. by calculation. This would leave 450 
ut. for the grand capacitance of the condenser bank structure. 
It is somewhat difficult to accept so high a figure in view of 
general experience with such circuit constants. On the basis of 
an 0.008 pf. capacitance for the impulse generator to ground this 
stray capacitance of approximately 450 uyf. is about 6 per cent 
of main capacitor C,. 

Some data and oscillograms taken in Schenectady are of 
interest on this point. Circuit constants of the impulse generator 
were arranged for a (1/2-5) wave. The capacitance C, was 
0.0083 yf., the inductance L, 80 microhenrys and the load re- 
sistance 650 ohms. No added series resistance R, was inserted. 
Oscillograms of wave shapes were taken as follows: 

1. With the discharge circuit alone. 

2. Discharge circuit with 8-unit string connected. 

38. Discharge cireuit with a 50-em. diameter sphere gap con- 
nected. 

4. Discharge circuit with the insulator string and sphere gap 
both connected. 

The wave shapes are shown in Fig. 1. The oscillations are very 
evident on the crests of the waves. That they are less pronounced 
than several of those shown by Mr. Bellaschi is, of course, partly 
due to the use of a low load resistance Ry. Analysis of these 
oscillograms gave the following results: 


Capacitance 
Cx from oscillograms 
pet. 
1.. Circuit alone: 25-2855 hs eae els aural haar i nae eee 65 
2y Indulators. sc coe eee ee os eae eae & obropoickes hebeanctl alongs 95 
3. Sphere: gaps se lciGeUO Ie a ats ove wa ae See Sk eee 90 
4, Insulators: and sphere: gap.y. 6 fs. ~ecesceybeaye oss) oe) ed entered 125 


A more thorough presentation of these data is given in the 
General Hlectric Review for July, 1932. 

These data give a value of 30 uuf. for the insulator string, 25 
put. for the 50-em. diameter sphere gap and 60 uyf. for the two in 
parallel. Such values appear very reasonable when compared 
with calculated values. The 65 uf. stray capacitance to ground of 
the impulse generator is less than 0.8 of 1 per cent of the main 
capacitor C,;. In view of such experience it becomes difficult to 
accept the 600 uuf. value for Cy, given by the author. This point 
appears to deserve further attention and any comments Mr. 
Bellaschi wishes to make will be appreciated. 

W.L. Lloyd, Jr.: Mr. Bellaschi’s paper is timely, well written 
and interesting but the subject is not particularly new to our 
laboratory staff. Sinee Mr. Peek’s first lightning generator of 
1918, the impulse voltages delivered by such a circuit have been 
subject to calculations. On page 1916 of the A.I.E.E. Transac- 
TrIons for 1915 can be found a discussion by Mr. Peek of the effect 
of load capacitance upon the impulse generator test voltage. 
This effect and other variables were considered by Mr. Peek in 
1915 when he first deseribed his impulse generator at the San 
Francisco Convention. 

The calculations were first carried on by the laborious solutions 
of conventional mathematics and subsequently by the shorter 
methods of Heaviside’s Operational Calculus. From the be- 
ginning these calculations could be, and were, checked by the 
sphere-gap. After 1925 the cathode ray oscillograph was used 
to eheck the calculations. When the cathode ray oscillograph 
was developed it was gratifying to see how closely it checked the 
previous calculations and test results. Of course, it had to check 
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for the sphere gap had furnished a check on the calculated voltage. 
If the calculated voltage was correct then the calculated wave 
shape had to be correct also. But the independent check by the 
oscillograph was quite convincing and also accelerated the 
laboratory work. Oscillograms were often quicker to obtain 
than calculated results even by Heaviside’s Operational Calculus. 
The electrons decide what they are supposed to do and do it in 
a few microseconds, whereas man’s brain sometimes takes a few 
hours to predict their operation. The oscillograph, therefore, 
became a valuable laboratory tool and with the sphere gap has 


Discharge circuit only 


Discharge circuit with 
insulator string load 


Discharge circuit with 
sphere gap load 
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Discharge circuit with 
sphere gap and insulator 
string load 
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furnished important checks on the mathematical work upon the 
impulse generator circuit. 

These ealeulations have, however, been going on continuously 
since 1913 and much of the material which Mr. Bellaschi has 
given is fundamental and now pretty generally known. At least, 
in the laboratory, every-day use is made of the conclusions which 
he reaches in his paper. It is because of knowledge of these 
fundamental facts, that we have made so much progress on light- 
ning research in the last ten years. 

In our work we have found it necessary to go much more com- 
pletely into the subject than Mr. Bellaschi has, particularly upon 
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the effects of changes in the various circuit constants and different 
load conditions. This is especially necessary when impulse tests 
are made on large power transformers fully excited. A more 
thorough study on this subject has recently been made and the 
results are embodied in a paper entitled ‘‘The Production of 
Artificial Lightning in the Laboratory,’ by W. L. Lloyd, Jr. and 
J. C. Dowell which it is hoped will be published at an early date. 

C.S. Roys: The ability to arrange a surge generator circuit in 
a manner such as to produce a wave of known form is becoming 
increasingly important in the testing of various electrical devices. 
Up to the present time it has been customary to consider a simple 
series circuit as the equivalent network of a surge generator and 
its test circuit under discharge conditions, determining the con- 
stants by methods that do not include the effect of capacity to 
ground, ete. Such a procedure does not give results that conform 
with observed ones, and this is especially true along a wave front, 
the most important portion of the wave in the majority of the 
tests. 

By assuming an equivalent network in which consideration is 
given to the capacity to ground, although certain effects have 
been neglected, it is felt that the author has made a notable ad- 
vance toward the complete understanding of the situation. So 
far as the tails of the waves are concerned, the validity of the 
assumptions is well established by the close agreement between 
the caleulated waves and the ones determined by means of the 
eathode ray oscillograph. Unfortunately, however, the actual 
wave fronts are hardly discernible on the oscillograms and no 
close check can be made on the steepness of the wave fronts. 
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Also, the nature of the high frequency oscillations and reflections 
is not apparent, these latter having been found to be of con- 
siderable importance in many instances. 

In conclusion I wish to express the hope that the author will 
continue this line of investigation, being particularly careful to 
obtain clear records of the wave fronts. Only then will it be 
possible to say as to whether or not one ean neglect the effect of 
reflections and high frequency oscillations under a similar set of 
conditions, and in consequence, assume the simple equivalent 
network of lumped constants. 

C. S. Sprague: The author presents an excellent analysis, . 
based upon lumped constants, of surge generator characteristics 
when the generator is connected to a capacity load, and shows 
that by the insertion of the proper value of series resistance, the 
oscillations due to the total load capacity and the inherent in- 
duectance of the generator circuit may be effectively damped. 
The actual oscillograms cheek well on the tail of the wave with 
the calculated curves from equations derived on the basis of 
lumped constants. 

For surge testing of insulators, bushings and lightning ar- 
resters, the front of the wave is of prime importance, and the 
writer believes that equations derived on the assumption of 
lumped constants do not hold on the rising front of the wave. 
Oseillograms have shown that the finite length of the connec- 
tions of the generator circuit gives rise to reflections across the 
load resistance, which reflections are not usually negligible when 
a smooth front is desired. In other words, during the first few 
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instants following breakdown of the main generator gap, the 
circuit acts ina manner analogous to a transmission line, grounded 
through an impedance at one end. Reflections take place in the 
same manner except that due to the much shorter length of cir- 
cuit involved, the frequency of reflection is much higher. 

Oscillograms A and B illustrate these reflections, in this case 
the reflections being negative on both oscillograms. The follow- 
ing eireuit, Fig. 2, illustrates the conditions under which these 
oscillograms were taken. The surge generator was not loaded, 
except for the capacity of the potentiometer and measuring 
sphere gap. 
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Length of wire between generator and resistance = 171 ft. 

For oscillogram A, R = 175 r =19 

For oscillogram B, R = 825 r = 69 

Inductance L composed of 5 turns No. 22 wire, spaced 2 in., wound on 
an octagonal form, 10 ft. across corners. The value given above was calcu- 
lated from Nagoska’s formula assuming a circle of equivalent area 


Each oscillogram shows a frequency of reflections of 2.5 mega- 
eyeles. On the basis of the speed of propagation being 1,000 ft. 
per microsecond, these reflections would take place on a line 
200 ft. long, whereas the measured length was 171 ft. between the 
generator and the resistance. 

Oscillogram A shows that with 175 ohms series resistance, the 
wave requires about 10 reflections to reach a peak in approxi- 
mately 314 microseconds, while with 625 ohms, oscillogram B 
indicates that the peak is reached in three reflections in about 1 
microsecond. Very obviously neither of these waves would be 
satisfactory test waves where a reasonably smooth front is de- 
sired. On the other hand sufficient capacity in the load would 
help to smooth out the ripples, but such loads as arresters, insu- 
lators or bushings would affect these waves very slightly. 

In view of the above reasoning there seem to be two methods 
by which one may obtain a wave relatively free from oscillation 
on the front. . : 

The first is analogous to grounding the end of a transmission 
line through a resistance equal to its surge impedance; in other 
words, so to adjust the total resistance in the circuit that reflec- 
tions do not occur at the junction of the inductance and re- 
sistance. It is obvious that once this condition is obtained, only 
loads of low capacity and with short leads can be connected with- 
out changing the wave front. This method ean be used only for 
the steepest waves and then the range of steepness may be quite 
limited for the usual possible variations in resistance. 

The second method is to use a resistance low enough to make 
the individual reflections quite small compared with the main 
wave. This method is applicable to the slower waves. Oscillo- 
gram C illustrates a wave of 50 kv./ sec front, obtained using 
this method. 

Using this latter method usually requires that additional series 
inductance be inserted in the discharge circuit. It has been the 
practise to construct such an inductance on along, small diameter 
form, the purpose being to keep the volts per turn down to a 
small value. An induetance of this type is inefficient as regards 
the length of wire necessary to secure a given value of inductance. 
It has been determined experimentally and is in accord theoreti- 
cally that to keep the reflections across the added series in- 
ductance of small magnitude, the inductance value should be 
obtained with a minimum length of wire. This means a large 
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diameter, short length inductance with turn spacing as small as 
possible without flashover occurring between turns. This latter 
type gives a larger number of small reflections as compared with 
the long narrow inductance which gives a smaller number of 
large reflections. 


It is unfortunate that so many of the cathode ray oscillograms 
appearing in this and other articles, lack detail on the front, and 
even if the front were visible the sweep is usually so slow that no 
accurate determination of the oscillations on the front of the wave 
is possible. The writer is fully aware that due to the high speed 
of beam travel across the film, this is the most difficult part of 
the wave to record, but believes that the advantage of recording 
the front of the wave is well worth the extra care and trouble 
required. Oscillogram D illustrates this point by showing a wave 
reaching a peak in about 144 microsecond, with a sweeping speed 
such that one microsecond oceupies about 2 inches of the time 
axis. With an amplitude of approximately 3 inches, this spreads 
out the wave front so that oscillations may be accurately 
determined. 


P. L. Bellaschi: The primary purpose of the paper was to 
analyze the fundamental factors that must be considered in any 
attempt to formulate a code for the surge testing of electrical 
apparatus, such as transformers. It was also the object of the 
paper to stimulate thought and criticism on the subject. The 
foregoing discussions are in themselves testimony that the results 
accomplished have well compensated our labors. 


We cannot overemphasize the advantages of simple, but, none- 
the-less rigorous methods of analysis, particularly when dealing 
with engineering problems. Dr. C. L. Forteseue’s advice and 
comments on this subject fully deserve our attention. 


The questions on wave form discussed by Mr. Vogel are of 
vital importance. Results obtained by different investigators 
cannot be compared with the expectation of agreement, unless the 
same ‘‘yardsticks”’ are established and used by all.! The first 
yardstick in surge testing that requires establishing is the wave 
form of the surge voltage applied to the apparatus tested. The 
second yardstick is the method of measurement of the surge 
voltage. The correct control of the surge generated, supple- 
mented with analysis of the test circuit, and combined with the 
proper method and technique of surge voltage measurement 
should facilitate general agreement of results between different 
investigators. Regardless of Mr. Lloyd’s claims in his discus- 
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sion, the experimental work on surge voltages done previous to 
the advent of the cathode ray oscillograph and previous to the 
extensive investigations of the past four or five years will re- 
main, to be sure, of historical interest, but hardly to be used with 
full confidence at the present. We do not subscribe to Mr. 
Lloyd’s foreed reasoning, on the question of his caleulations and 
measurements, that this and that had to check. Further dis- 
cussion on the measurement of surge voltages will be duly con- 


1. See, for example, SEV Bulletin, September 16, 1931, bottom of p. 473, 
second column, for disagreement in results between two different investiga- 
tors, one using a smooth wave and the other unknowingly using a wave 
with superimposed oscillations. 
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sidered at the A.I.E.E. Winter Convention (1933) where the 
writer and others are presenting papers on the subject. 

Professor C. F. Harding raises a pertinent question: the 
determination of the equivalent surge constants of the apparatus 
tested. These constants may be determined either experimentally 
by the proper methods, which he describes, or by calculation when 
the cireuit constants under surge conditions of the transformer 
windings and also of the apparatus connected to the windings are 
taken into account and replaced by an equivalent simple. circuit, 
when possible, as shown in the paper. The surge characteristics 
of transformer windings comprise a subject in itself of great 
importance.” 
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The question raised by Mr. C. M. Foust on the cireuit con- 
stants of the generator, particularly the point in regard to the 
stray capacity of generators is answered in full details in the 
following: 

The surge generator capacity Cs, the load resistance R and the 
inserted resistance are determined by measurement on the indi- 
vidual elements. The effective stray capacity C2 of the generator 
ean be determined in a number of ways. Our estimated value 
of this capacity from the physical dimensions of the generator, 
taking into account the capacity of the auxiliary equipment con- 
nected to the generator and the capacity of the generator struc- 
ture to ground, gives us a figure close to the value given in 
Table II of the paper. Experimentally, the capacity C. and 
inductance L; may be determined closely from the relations 


Pine’ 2 \ Cs 

T2 C. + Ca 
where 7’, and 7. are the fundamental periods of the superimposed 
oscillation on the wave without and with a known eapacity load 
Ca. Insuch measurement all inserted resistance in the generator 
is removed and the load resistance is adjusted to a large value. 


The values of C, and L; may also be determined from the funda- 
mental period 


and 7; = 27 Vv LsC2 


T,=20 VL.Cs 


in conjunction with the critical damping resistance 
C2 


- 2. See, for example, Appendix to P. L. Bellaschi’s: ‘‘Transformatori a 
mantello antirisonanti’”’ L’ Energia Elettrica, April 1932-X. 
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The inherent resistance of the generator may then be estimated 
from the damping factor of the superimposed oscillation (the 
gel 
damping factor of a C-L-R series circuit is given by « 2 ye 
provided all inserted resistance is removed and the load resis- 
tance is made sufficiently large relative to its critical damping 


\-é 
Cx 
resistance may be had by short-cireuiting the load resistance 
and removing all internal resistance. From the oscillogram 
thus obtained—z. e., from the period and damping of the oscilla- 
tion on the film, in conjunction with the known capacity Cs, the 
equivalent constants L, and R,; (inherent) may be estimated. 
These are simple and practical methods based on lumped circuit 
constants which have proved adequate for engineering purposes; 
though, strictly speaking, in considering the general subject 
rigorously from a scientific viewpoint, under certain conditions 
and for certain cases discussed further on, consideration need 
be given to the distributed cireuit constants of the condenser 
bank of the generator. In accordance with the engineering 
methods deseribed above, the values of the circuit constants 
reported in the paper have been found. The close agreement 
between calculated surge voltages and the oscillograms justify 
the above methods for engineering purposes and for surge 
generators such as used for the purpose deseribed. 

We cannot compare surge generators unless they are on a 
par generally. The 3,000-kv. surge generator at Sharon is of 
liberal design. Accordingly the stray capacity of the generator 
alone is large. The value of C2 is not only that of the generator 
alone, but includes the capacity of parts permanently con- 
nected to it, such as the 200-cm. sphere gap, insulators, lead, 
ete. The value of Cs = 600 uf. is the correct one to use for 
this generator. Inasmuch as loads tested may assume values 
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for the load capacity Cas large as five times the stray capacity 
of the generator, it would be immaterial on this score whether 
C2 were greater or less than what it is. One of our smaller surge 
generators, which for comparison purposes falls within the 
classification of the one Mr. Foust describes, has a stray capacity 
Cz = 125. upyf., including in this the structure of the generator, 
a 25-em. sphere gap, an insulator string, a capacity potentiom- 
eter and a resistance potentiometer. Our figure for our small 
generator is identical to that given by Mr. Foust for his generator. 

Mr. Foust’s oscillograms have not been reviewed by the 
writer, but very likely these are identical to those in Fig. 15 of 
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his well-written article in the General Electric Review for July 
1932. Mr. Foust states in his discussion that no added series 
resistance R, was inserted. These oscillograms have an ap- 
preciable oscillation superimposed on the crest of the wave, 
particularly when an insulator string and a 50-cm. sphere gap 
are connected to the generator—which is the circuit condition 
that is of practical interest. We appreciate that the primary 
purpose of these oscillograms was to estimate or determine the 


(a) (b) (c) 
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effective capacity of the various insulation structure loads; 
such is our interpretation. We hope, however, that the wave 
with the marked superimposed oscillation is not being used as 
a standard wave. A similar example to that of Mr. Foust’s is 
shown in oscillogram Q. The constants of the generator circuit 
for this oscillogram are given in Fig. 34. Substitution of these 
cireuit constant values in the fundamental equations in Appendix 
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I of the paper, gives the following equation for the voltage 
generated: 


277 
= | ¢-0.143t _ ¢—3.40¢ G06 sin =e 
€ [ « € 0.606 sin Li7 


20 | ] Ps 
+ eos Li7 t | 0.704 E 
where ¢ is in microseconds. This equation is plotted in the curve 
of Fig. 38. This wave as well as the one of Mr. Foust, we have 
referred to, are unsuitable as a standard for surge testing of 
gaps, insulators and similar insulation structures for which 
the short wave would be used in addition to the (114-40) wave. 
This type of wave may have been, and very likely it was, used 
in the pre-cathode ray oscillograph epoch to which Mr. Lloyd 
refers to and before the thorough analyses of the problem which 
have been made lately, but such a wave form is unsatisfactory at 
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the present time. To give this wave a closer semblance to what 
the standard (14-5) wave should be, the generator circuit con- 
stants are adjusted as shown in Fig. 44. Again, from the funda- 
mental equations in Appendix I of the paper, the equation of 
the surge voltage generated for these circuit constants,is: 


on 
— | ¢—9.13808 _ ¢— 5.38 J 705 sin 
: [ a 126 


21 | ] 
t 0.533 E 
a | 
where ¢ is in microseconds. This equation plotted gives the 
curve in Fig. 48. Oscillogram FR gives the measured wave form 
and the regulation. This is a more desirable form of wave to use 
than any of the previous ones mentioned. The ripples or lead 


oscillations along the rising part of the front of the surges shown 
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could be removed if that need be, likewise the regulation could 
be improved. These oscillograms are shown here for illustration 
purposes, to make clear our objectives in this question of standard 
wave form. 

We are in sympathy with Messrs. C.S. Roys and C. S. Sprague 
on the question that published oscillograms do not always show 
the rising part of the front. The oscillations due to the lead and 
to the distributed constants of the condenser bank of the genera- 
tor, mentioned in the paper, are present in our case only on a 
small part of the front along the rise; but unfortunately due to 
the relative rate of travel of the cathode beam, when the whole 
wave is recorded, the part on the front, as compared to that on 
the tail, is relatively faint on the original oscillograms so that 
in the course of reproduction and printing of the oscillograms the 
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rapid oscillations in question are completely lost. Oscillograms 
S and T, here shown, are practically prototypes respectively of 
K and B in the paper, except that in S and 7’ the time sweep is 
faster. Oscillogram S is of practical interest. It shows that the 
rapid oscillations disappear along the rising part of the front. 
In our ease, these rapid oscillations are largely due to the lead 
mentioned in the paper and can be ealculated, if need be, as 
shown in Appendix ITT. 

We agree with Messrs. C.S. Roys and C. S. Sprague that the 
theoretical circuit of the condenser bank of the surge generator 
is a distributed circuit, as shown in Fig. 54. We have always 
appreciated this fact and also the considerations connected 
therewith. We shall point out briefly that under certain con- 
ditions the condenser bank of a surge generator corresponds 
closely to a very short transmission line. In the case of a con- 
denser bank disposed with respect to ground such that all con- 
densers are equally spaced from ground, the circuit constants 
approach the uniformly distributed arrangement of the circuit 
in Fig. 5a, and provided there is no appreciable load effect due 
to Z(p), this circuit would act closely to a line, more so if C; 
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is very large compared to Cy. In such a ease, as stated correctly 
by Mr. Sprague, a terminal resistance equal to the impedance of 
the line would prevent reflections at the terminal end.? The 
natural oscillations of circuit Fig. 54 with load Z(p) removed 
are determined from+ 


Ss 
| 


C 
cosh \ LC jw? + a N= cos 4] LC yw? + — N =0 
where 
; Cle LAB x 
4) LCyw? + C Ni=K 5 and K = 1,3, 5, ete. 


The solution of the voltages in such a circuit is arrived at in 
much the same way as the solution for finite segments of a line, 
introducing boundary conditions as indicated from Fig. 5a. 
A detail analysis of this subject is beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion. The method of analysis is as outlined above. 


The type of surge generator used is built vertically, comprising 
of three stairs arranged in zig-zag fashion.® In such a case the 
stray capacity of the generator alone, from the terminal end to 
ground, acts in effect largely as a lumped capacity in parallel 
with the generator. In addition, the stray capacity of parts 
permanently connected to the generator at the terminal end is 
appreciable, and this, too, acts as a lumped capacity. Any effect 
due to distributed capacity, which theoretically is always present, 
becomes in this case, practically speaking, of secondary im- 
portance in so far as the voltage at the terminal end is affected. 
The effect due to any distributed capacity present would appear 
as oscillations of higher frequencies compared to the natural 
fundamental oscillation superimposed on the wave, these being 
largely confined at the rising part of the front and reduced in 
magnitude at the terminal end due to the large effective terminal 
eapacity. The distributed series resistance inserted in the 
generator would also tend to reduce the effect of these higher 
frequency oscillations by damping them. Furthermore in 
practise loads such as (a), (6), (c), indicated in Fig. 58, modify 
considerably the effect at the terminal end due to any distributed 
capacity present. Fundamental considerations and experi- 
mental results thus show that for the type of surge generator and 
for the conditions of test discussed in the paper lumping the 
circuit constants of the generator is justified. : 


Using the ground end stair of our 3,000-kv. generator (equiva- 
lent to 1,000-kv.), with the large stray capacity C. at the terminal 
end of the circuit and with the proper series resistance Rs, we 
obtain oscillograms as shown in U. The fronts here rise smoothly 
and are of the satisfactory type, as Messrs. Roys and Sprague 
mention, to test gaps and similar apparatus along the rise of the 
front. Oscillogram V was taken with a smaller generator, using 
a series inductance and a series resistance, in conjunction with 
the load capacity available, to secure a smooth front. The wave 
rises almost at a constant rate from zero to crest voltage. In- 
creasing the crest voltage of this oscillogram automatically in- 
creases the rate of rise of the front. A more rapid sweep of the 
cathode beam along the time axis could have been used or a 
greater sensitivity of the voltage divider and cathode ray oscillo- 
graph could have been employed, if it were necessary. 


3. See also, for example, article by J. Kopeliovitch on impulse testing of 
insulators, SEV Bulletin, Sept. 16, 1931, bibliographical reference (33), for 
investigation with cathode ray oscillograph on damping of 20 meter line. 

4. O. Heaviside, ‘‘Electromagnetic Theory,’’ Vol. 2, p. 127, and sequel. 

5. O. Ackerman, ‘New Surge Generator for Testing Transformers,” 
Electric Journal, February 1932, p. 61. 
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For Changing Transformer Ratio Under Load 
BY L. F. BLUME* 
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Synopsis.—The influence of saturation phenomena in series 
reactors on the circuit performance of load ratio control equipment 
is discussed. It is shown that unless care is exercised in the design 
of these reactors, gross distortion may be introduced into the circuit, 
resulting in obtaining across the reactor voltage peaks which on the 
one hand may endanger the insulation, and on the other hand greatly 
increase the rupturing duty on the circut breaking devices. Formulas 
are developed which show what proportion of line voltage is absorbed 


by a series reactor subject to magnetic saturation. It is shown that 
this voltage can be expressed in terms of the reactive constants of 
which the circuit is composed, and that it 1s independent of the cur- 
rent or voltage wave form. Numerical solutions are given in the 
shape of curves, assuming that the magnetic circuit of the reactor is 
made up of typical transformer steel. The great influence of a small 


air gap in the magnetic circuit in reducing these voltages is shown. 
02k ) eS ek 


typical transformer connections used for changing 

transformer ratio under load have been discussed. 
It was shown that the performance of the equipment is 
dependent upon the design characteristics of the reactor 
employed, and also upon which positions are selected 
by the transformer designer, from the three possible, 
for the permanent operating position. It was shown that 
in the design of the reactor used, two conflicting con- 
siderations must be kept in mind, namely, that in the 
position where the reactor is connected across adjacent 
taps (bridging position) the resultant magnetizing cur- 
rent in the reactor should not be excessive, and on the 
other hand in the position where the reactor is in series 
with the load, (unsymmetrical or series position), the 
reactance introduced into the circuit should be main- 
tained low. The reactor design is a compromise be- 
tween these considerations. In other words, in order to 
avoid excessive series reactance being introduced into 
the series positions, it is necessary to design the reactor 
so that when connected across adjacent taps a com- 
paratively large circulating current flows. 

It was also shown that the best circuit performance is 
obtained when in the operating position the connection 
is made on one tap only, and with the reactor short- 
circuited. With permanent operation only on this con- 
nection, the voltage steps obtainable become uniform, 
and the minimum impedance is introduced into the 
circuit. This entails the provision in the transformer 
design of a transformer tap for every operating position. 
It also has the advantage that in the process of switch- 
ing from one transformer tap to the next, the operation 
consists in the quick succession of a number of rela- 
tively small steps, which means that a smoother 
transition takes place during switching. 

In the previous articles it was assumed that the 
reactor used possessed linear characteristics. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to discuss the influence of 
magnetic saturation of the reactors on performance and 
to indicate the important part which a relatively small 


*General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

7See items 1 and 4 of bibliography. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.H.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 1932. 
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air gap provided in the reactor plays in preventing 
abnormal and dangerous voltage distortions: i 


SERIES REACTOR. DESIGNED WITH A ase > Maceo 
ce fa CIRCUITY =; 


The importance of designing a eatin with a large 
magnetizing current—and with an air gap, so as to ob- 
tain essentially uniform inductance for all values of 
current—can best. be appreciated by discussing the 
characteristics of a reactor having a closed magnetic 
circuit. 

A reactor with a closed magnetic circuit can be readily 
designed so that the magnetizing current on the bridg- 
ing position is kept small, say less than 10 per cent, and 
at the same time excessive reactance drop in the unsym- 
metrical or series position may be avoided by designing 
with high magnetic densities so that the load current 
will saturate the iron. Thereby the reactor becomes ap- 
preciably smaller and inherently less expensive. 

By this means the effective value of the reactance 
drop can be maintained low, even with a load current 
equal to as much as ten times normal magnetizing cur- 
rent. However, when this is done excessive voltage 
peaks are introduced into the circuit, due to the dis- 
tortion effects of magnetic saturation, which may result 
in dangerously high voltages being induced in the 
reactor. 

This phenomenon is due to the fact that the ohmic 
value of the inductance of a closed magnetic circuit 
varies between very wide limits depending upon the 
instantaneous values of the flux density in the iron. 
When the current and therefore the flux is passing 
through zero, the iron is unsaturated and the inductance 
of the reactor may be several thousand times as much 
as when the densities approach or exceed 100 kilolines 
per square inch. 

The simplest case to consider is a pure inductive load. 
In the unsymmetrical position of operation, Fig. 1, the 
inductance L of the load is in series with the variable 
inductance of series reactor L'; and therefore the cur- 
rent being common to both inductances the division of 


{For a general description of the effect of saturation on voltage 
distortion see “Theory and Caleulation of Electric Cireuits,” 
C. P. Steinmetz, p. 146. 
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circuit voltage between the reactor and the load at any 
instant is directly proportional to the ratio of induc- 
tances. The voltage drop across the reactor is 


e, DL} 
id as Oe lV ) 
where 
é, = voltage across one-half of reactor instantaneous 


value 


E = circuit voltage instantaneous value 
L = combined inductance of load and transformer 
L = inductance of reactor, instantaneous values 


The above formula for the instantaneous values of 
voltage absorbed by the reactor, is applicable to re- 
actors having variable instantaneous value of in- 


Fie. 1—Loap Ratro Conrrot Connection SHowinG Re- 
actor L’ CoNNECTED IN THE UNSYMMETRICAL OR SERIES 
Position 


ductance and also for reactors in which the inductance is 
constant. In other words the formula applies to both 
classes of reactors—those in which ample air gaps are 
provided and also those in which the magnetic circuit 
is entirely made up of iron. It can therefore be used to 
compare the two types of reactors from the point of 
view of the voltage distortion introduced by magnetic 
saturation of the iron. The formula, however, is strictly 
limited to pure inductive loads. 

From the formula it is evident that the value of peak 
voltage is independent of the shape of the current wave. 
Saturation of the reactor iron results in a distortion of 

- the current wave as it approaches and passes through 
zero, but this distortion has no influence on the magni- 
tude of the voltage peaks. The amount of voltage dis- 
tortion therefore is entirely determined by the varia- 
bility in the magnetic circuit, that is, by the magnetiza- 
tion curve of the reactor. Consequently it is very much 
affected, first, by the value of the maximum flux density 
within the iron and, second, by the amount of air gap, 
if any, provided in the reactor. 

Voltage distortion curves for various conditions are 
plotted in Fig. 2. Curves 1, 3 and 5 are for reactors 
having a closed magnetic circuit, whereas in the case of 
curves 2 and 4 the reactor is provided with a 1 per cent 
air gap. The great difference between the values of 
voltage peaks for reactors with and without a gap is 
illustrated by these curves. Comparing the three curves 
corresponding to zero air gap with each other, curve 1 
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corresponds to a maximum density within the iron of 
75 kilolines per square inch, whereas curves 3 and 5 
correspond to a maximum density within the iron of 100 
kilolines per square inch, showing that increasing the 
maximum density to saturation values and beyond very 
greatly increases the voltage peak across the reactor. 
Curves 3 and 5 are identical except for the fact that the 
latter corresponds to a load current equal to the normal 
magnetizing current in the reactor, whereas curve 3 is 
a condition in which the load current is approximately 
three times normal magnetizing current. 

The numerical values of these voltage peaks for 
various conditions are given in Table I. These values 
are arranged to show the influence on peak voltage of: 

a. The amount of air gap provided in the reactor. 

b. The maximum flux density for which the reactor 
is designed. 

ce. The value of normal voltage between adjacent 
transformer taps. 

d. The amount of the zero power factor load, ex- 
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pressed as a function of the normal magnetizing ampere 
turns of the reactor. 


of ae 
It is important to note that the values of Ry ” given 


in this table are the voltages appearing across thereactor 
half, and as this voltage is induced in both halves of the 
reactor, the total voltage appearing across reactor 
terminals is twice this value. The table indicates that 
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in the reactor unprovided with air gaps and designed 
normally for a voltage of less than 10 per cent of circuit 
voltage, it is possible to obtain across its terminals peak 
voltage considerably in excess of circuit voltage. This 
peak voltage not only is impressed on the internal insu- 
lation of the reactor, but also appears across the open 
contactor. As it appears across the contactor when it is 
opened during the process of switching, it is evident 
that the rupturing duty of the contactor is greatly 
increased. 

The quantitative values given in the table have been 
obtained directly from the formula (4) derived in the 
appendix. This formula has also been expressed in 


TABLE I 
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1 =load. When / = 1, a load current is flowing, which produces in the 
reactor, when operating in the unsymmetrical position, a magnetizing 
ampere turns (maximum values) equal to the normal magnetizing 
ampere turns of the reactor. When / = 3 the load current is approxi- 
mately three times that value. 

T = transformer tap in per cent of line voltage. 

G = reactor gap in per cent of total length of magnetic circuit. 


Note: The ratio is the value of voltage which appears across one- 


half of the reactor expressed in per cent of circuit voltage E. As this 
yoltage is induced in both halves, the total voltage appearing across the 
entire reactor, is twice this value. 


curve form, Fig. 3 corresponding to a flux density of 
100 kilolines per square inch, and Fig. 4 corresponding 
to a maximum flux density of 75 kilolines per square 
inch. In both of these curves, solid lines represent a 
reactor designed for 21% per cent of the circuit voltage 
and the dotted lines for 5 per cent of the circuit voltage. 
Curves are given for zero gap and for 1 per cent, 2 
per cent and 100 per cent gaps. These curves are plots 
of formula (4) derived in the appendix. 

The curves show graphically the effectiveness of a 
small air gap in reducing the peak voltage. It is ap- 
parent from the curves that the peak voltage across 
the reactor can be limited to relatively small values by: 


1. Designing reactor for relatively low flux densities. 
2. Using air gap which is at least 1 per cent of the 
total length of the magnetic circuit. 
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3. Designing the reactor with large magnetizing cur- 
rent, so as to avoid excessive voltages when overload 
currents are flowing. 

4. It is also apparent by comparing solid with dotted 
curves that voltage peaks are reduced by providing the 
transformer with a larger number of smaller percentage 
steps so that the reactor may be designed for a smaller 
fraction of circuit voltage. 

Influence of Power Factor. These curves give peak 
values for zero power factor load, the condition under 
which the peaks are maximum. With increasing power 
factor, the peaks are reduced appreciably in value, on 
account of the fact that current zero is shifted away 
from the instant of maximum circuit voltage. Voltage 
peaks are approximately proportional to the reactive 
factor of the circuit. Thus for an 80 per cent power 
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Fic. 3—CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF SERIES REACTORS 


Showing how very small air gaps greatly decrease the peak voltages in- 
duced in the reactor by magnetic saturation 


factor circuit, the peak voltage will be 60 per cent of 
the value given in the curves. 


Appendix 


EFFECT OF MAGNETIC SATURATION IN REACTORS 
Theoretical Determination 


For the unsymmetrical position (Fig. 1) the division 
of circuit voltage E’ between the load and the reactor is 
given by equation (2). This equation holds for all 
instantaneous values of current voltage and inductance, 
and for any type of reactor. It is limited, however, to 
pure inductive loads. 
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fr di 
er a 
z= dt (2) 
di ii di 
y fee / 
dt u dt 
where 
e, = voltage across one-half of reactor (instantaneous 
value) 


E = circuit voltage (instantaneous value) 


Since the equation holds for all instantaneous values 
it can be used to determine the maximum values, 7. e., 
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Fig. 4—CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF SERIES REACTORS 


Showing how very small air gaps greatly decrease the peak voltages 
induced in the reactor by magnetic saturation 


_ the voltage at the instant when the current is passing 
through zero. Since in the unsymmetrical position, the 
reactor and load current are identical, di/dt is the same 
for both reactor and load, and may be canceled from 
the numerator and denominator of equation (2), which 
therefore simplifies to 


e, ae 
E -L+L’' 


Load inductance L is constant for a given load and 
varies approximately inversely as the value of the load. 
Let the inductance of the normal load be defined as the 
value of inductance corresponding to the load which 
has the same peak current in the unsymmetrical posi- 
tion as the magnetizing current of the reactor at its 


(3) 


L 
rated sine-wave voltage, “9° (See Figs. 5 and 6.) This 
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is a convenient assumption because it makes the peak 
magnetizing current in the bridging position equal to 
one-half of the normal load current. If the actual load 
current is / times what is assumed here as ‘‘normal’’ 
load current, then 


i Lo/t 
Equation (3) may then be written 
e, L 
E “! ae fy 


Let the constant Ly’ be the inductance of an air-core 
reactor so chosen that the division of voltage for normal 
current, between reactor and load is 


We Eee Plate 2” aR 
E mis + Ly’ &3 (E — TZ) + f bY 


The magnetization curve of such a reactor is given 
by the straight line in Fig. 7. Let curve JJ in Fig. 7 be 
the actual magnetization current curve of the iron core 
reactor, having the same peak magnetizing current as 
the air core reactor, at its rated voltage 7'/2. 

The instantaneous inductance L’ of the iron core 
reactor and L,’ of the air core reactor will be in the 
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MAL MAGNETIZING CURRENT 
AND ZERO LoapD 


Fig. 5—VOLTAGE AND Cur- 
RENT RELATIONS IN REACTOR 
FOR UNSYMMETRICAL POSITION, 
Fig. 1, with Normat Loap 
CurREnNT. 1 = 1 


E = Circuit voltage 

er = Voltage across the reactor 
T = Transformer tap voltage 
I = Current through reactor 
@ = Flux in reactor 


ratio of the slopes of the two curves at the particular 
current value 


L’ slope of curve JI 
Ly’ slope of curve I : 


Since our interest centers on the maximum voltage 
and the maximum voltages occur when the fluxes are 
passing through zero, therefore, to obtain the maximum 
reactor voltage, we should take the ratio of slopes at the 
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TABLE Il 


Maximum 


reactor Values of r 
flux density 
kilolines Gap zero Gap 1% Gap 2% Gap 100% 
per sq. in. (all iron) air air (all air) 
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LV! trneatlerore GOG x's cen 6 Tc Re ar 1.46 
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130 carne df OS eee ee OUST Mer ee 1.91 Y 
RAE Ste wosteneese SSO renee che cE Ken ae Png he 2.80 

1305 aes 4;540)25)), Seis TOD KR e SEE 4,44 + 


origin. Table II gives this ratio for various values of 
normal fiux density in the reactor, as determined from 
a typical d-c. magnetization curve of transformer steel 
for any maximum value of flux density. 


FLUX, DENSITY 


PEACTOR PIAGNFT/Z/NG GURRENT 


Fig. 7—ComparRatTiveE Maganetizing CurrENT CURVES OF 
Arr Corr Reactor (J) anp Iron Core Reactor (JI) Havine 
THE SAME NorMAL FLUX Density 


The general form of the equation giving the relation 
between peak reactor voltage, as a function of load and 
the permeability ratio r is 


T 
nif 

rea lath SLE 

ee 4) 


where 
T = voltage across adjacent taps 


E = circuit voltage 
1 = load number 
r = ratio of slopes on d-c. magnetization curve 


Equation (4) is plotted in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, in which 
é, is the ordinate and / the abscissa. 
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Influence of Power Factor. Equation (4) is true for 
a zero power factor circuit. For other power factors, 
approximate values of voltage peaks may be obtained 
by multiplying equation (4) by the reactive factor of 
the circuit. 
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Discussion 


F. L. Snyder: Mr. Blume has demonstrated advantages to be 
derived from introducing a small air gap into the core of the 
reactor used in switching the load from one transformer tap to 
another. The paper deals with the method of tap changing 
described in papers which he has presented before the Institute 
heretofore. 

It should be noted, however, that the introduction of an air 
gap into the core of the reactor increases its magnetizing current 
and consequently the duty on the transfer or load switches of the 
tap changer. This results because the switches must interrupt 
the veetor sum of one-half the transformer load current and the 
reactor exciting current. For low-voltage circuits, this increase 
in current is not compensated for by the reduction in voltage. 
Furthermore, the point must not be lost sight of that some 
operating engineers prefer the method of tap changing using the 
position with the reactor spanning two taps, as an operating 
position. This is because fewer transformer taps are necessary, 
and a smaller number of points or contacts are required on the 
tap changer. When this simpler method of tap changing is used, 
the iron loss and exciting current of the reactor, which are added 
to that of the transformer on alternate positions, will be con- 
siderably greater with an air gap in the core of the reactor than 
when the core is not provided with such a gap. 
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I would like to supplement Mr. Blume’s statement that the 
distortion of the current wave as it approaches and passes through 
zero is due to the saturation of the core. This distortion occurs 
only in ease the voltage available in the cireuit is not sufficiently 
high, with a sine wave current, to satisfy the fundamental law 
that the instantaneous voltage across the reactor is proportional 
to the rate of change of flux with respect to time. If the voltage 
available in the system at this instant is sufficient to satisfy the 
law with a sine wave current, no distortion will take place. This 
point is discussed by Messrs. Fahnoe and Maslin in their paper 
“Peak Voltages Across Saturating Reactances,’’ published in the 
March 1932 issue of The Electric Journal. 

Mr. Blume points out that the voltage across one-half of the 
reactor at the instant the current passes through zero, is de- 
pendent upon the power factor of the system, since this voltage 
can never exceed the instantaneous voltage available in the sys- 
tem. I would like to add that for tap changers used in a system 
for supplying a synchronous load, or used at a tie between two 
systems, the voltage across one-half the reactor is limited by the 
difference between the internal voltages at the two ends of the 
system. These two limitations of the voltage which ean appear 
across one-half the reactor are of major importance, since, for 
practical applications, it is always the voltage available in the 
system at the instant the eurrent passes through zero, and not 
the system voltage, that determines the voltage that may appear 
across the reactor. Mr. E. L. Harder has analyzed this quite 
thoroughly as it applies to polyphase as well as single-phase cir- 
cuits, in his article ‘‘Peak Volages on Saturating Reactances,”’ 
published in the March, 1932 issue of The Electric Journal. 

It is my opinion that the value of the table giving the voltage 
across one-half the reactor would be enhanced if the load current 
were expressed as some constant value, rather than as a per- 
centage of the exciting current of the reactor when spanning two 
adjacent taps. Changing the length of the air gap in the core of 
the reactor changes its exciting current and therefore changes the 

‘load current given in the table. This results in a different load 
eurrent for each set of values. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the voltages across one-half the reactor, given in the table, 
will be obtained only with the transformer supplying a pure 
réactive load with practically no external reactance. For normal 
loads, this voltage will be considerably less than the values given 
in the table. For example—applying equation 1 to a 25,000-kva., 
72,000-volt, single-phase transformer equipped with load tap 
changer and reactor without an air gap in the core, which has 


Hr 


been in service for several years, gives a value of of 28.8 per 


eent when ZL = 12 and 7 = 4 and the power factor of the load 
= 80 per cent. It should be noted, therefore, that for actual 


E ' : 
applications, the value of a is in reality only about one-third 


of the theoretical value shown in the tables when the external 
resistance and reactance and power factor of the system are taken 
into consideration. Also, the measured voltage will, in every 
case, be less than the theoretical, calculated voltages, due to the 
fact that the space between the laminations of the core make 
up a small air gap, so that in reality, even the so-called solid core 
reactor has a small air gap. 

In conelusion, I would like to point out that whether or not an 
air gap should be used in the core of the reactor depends upon the 
characteristics of the cireuit which the designer wishes to secure, 
and that in any event, the tap changer, the transformer, and the 
reactor must be insulated for the voltages which may be im- 
pressed upon them under both normal and abnormal conditions. 
As pointed out in a paper ‘Tap Changing Transformers,” pub- 
lished in the June, 1932 issue of The Electric Journal, the load 
tap changer should not only be capable of successful operation 
during normal conditions, but also under short-circuit conditions, 
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since a tap changing operation may conceivably take place at 
the instant of line short cireuit. 

A. Boyajian: Attempts to limit a voltage rise by saturation 
result usually in just the opposite effect. Uncritical expectations 
based on rms. characteristics are brought to grief, and the very 
feature (saturation) depended upon for protection stings and 
pierces the insulation of the cireuit by needle shaped voltage 
peaks. 

Can saturation phenomena in an a-e. circuit be analyzed and 
understood physieally in terms of elementary sine-wave concepts 
associated with linear circuits without recourse to advanced 
mathematics? It appears that this can be done, and it is very 
desirable for all technically inclined engineers to grasp it. The 
d-c. saturation curve of a closed iron core reactor may be repre- 
sented with sufficient approximation by two straight lines meet- 
ing at a point designated by a current value J; and flux density B;, 
—transition values. For all values of current less than the 
transition value 7;, the reactor has a constant reactance Xj; and 
for all values of current above the transition value, the reactor 
has another constant reactance X». The wave shape of the 
behavior of the circuit then can be determined by ordinary sine- 
wave concepts, using X; during part of the cycle, and X» during 
the next, the beginning and ending of these parts or zones being 
determined by the transition current 7;. Adjoining zones are 
made to fit each other by elementary transient components, 
namely, by a d-e. transient, when capacitance is absent, and by a 
natural oscillation when capacitance is present. 


Fic. 1—OscituoGrAMs OF VOLTAGES ON PREVENTIVE REACTORS 


This scheme of analysis is presented in considerable detail in 
an article in the General Electric Review for September and 
December 1931, with a number of illustrative examples. Strange 
wave shapes, which would have otherwise appeared most baffling 
for analysis, are found to consist of nothing but sections of two 
normal frequency sine-waves plus sections of two exponentially 
decaying d-c. transients. If capacitance is present, the damped 
d-c. transient is replaced by a damped oscillation at the natural 
frequency of the circuit. The physies of the phenomena is clari- 
fied by such a conception and analysis; and, in most instances, 
the final answers, that is, the equations of current and voltage, 
can be written down by inspection. 

H. O. Stephens: In some of the early schemes for changing 
transformer taps under load split blade dial switches or straight 
line switches were used. Preventive reactors were connected 
between the split blades or contacts so that when the blades 
bridged adjacent taps during the transition periods the cireu- 
lating current between the taps would be limited to safe values. 
It was observed that if these reactors were wound on completely 
closed magnetic circuits the arcing on the contacts was severe. 
Accordingly, tests were made at Pittsfield, Mass. in 1916 to 
determine the relative merits of preventive reactors, first with 
completely closed magnetic circuits, second with cores having 
air gaps and third with air core reactors. 

These tests showed that when preventive reactors with closed 
magnetic circuits were used, decided peaks in the voltage waves 
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across the reactors were obtained, the arcing on the contacts was 
severe and the contact life unsatisfactory. With air core reactors 
or with iron core reactors with suitable air gaps in the core so that 
substantially a straight line volt-ampere characteristic through- 
out the working range was obtained, the bad peaks in the voltage 
across the reactor were eliminated and the life of the contacts 
greatly increased. Comparative oscillograms taken during these 
tests show the marked superiority of the air core reactor over the 
closed iron core reactor (Fig. 1). 

Since those tests in 1916 it has always been our policy at 
Pittsfield to recommend only reactors having substantially 
straight line volt-ampere characteristics throughout their working 
range when used as preventive reactors for transformer tap chang- 
ing under load. 

Frequently the preventive reactance is obtained by a suitable 
arrangement of the windings of the transformer itself in which 
ease the volt-ampere characteristic of the preventive reactance is 
a straight line. 

In the General Electric Review for December 1931, Mr. Boya- 
jian gave a method of analyzing such non-linear function as the 
volt-ampere characteristic curve of iron core reactors with closed 
magnetic circuits. Mr. Blume’s paper gives a simple conception 
whereby it is possible readily to determine the proper character- 
istics of preventive reactors and to determine quantitatively the 
effectiveness of gaps in cores and thereby avoid the hazards of 
peaked voltages across reactors and contactors when used for 
changing taps on transformers under load. 


L. F. Blume: The primary purpose of the paper was to derive 
and express in mathematical language, the fundamental effect of 
magnetic saturation in tap changing deyices and to give a simple 
means by which the maximum value ‘of the peak voltage induced 
in a circuit can be easily determined for specified conditions. It 
is appropriate for Mr. Snyder to call attention to the fact that 
these voltages are very much affected by a variety of circuit con- 
ditions not considered in the paper. In addition to those which 
Mr. Snyder has mentioned, the circuit consisting of a parallel 
transformer bank, or the presence of line capacitance, will very 
materially modify the values of peak voltages given in the paper. 
Although it is admitted that the subject is not complete without 
considering these effects, nevertheless I cannot agree with Mr. 
Snyder in his apparent conclusion that such circuit conditions 
can be relied upon for the purpose of preventing or greatly re- 
ducing the intensity of the peaks. A transformer designer cannot 
be sure that his transformer will always be operated with special 
circuit conditions, and at least a transformer provided with 
a tap changing device, should be capable of operating under 
just as great a variety of conditions as an ordinary transformer. 
In other words, the fact that the tap changer is added to the 
circuit should not constitute a restriction of the conditions 
under which the transformer bank can be safely operated. The 
paper assumes that it is sufficient to derive a practical equation 
whereby the maximum values under the worst condition of 
service operation can readily be derived. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Snyder in the example in which 
he obtains a value of 28.8 per cent for voltage peak, fails to 
give all the conditions necessary under which this value was 
obtained. In addition to the constants which he gives, it is 
necessary to know the ratio of load current to normal reactor 
magnetizing current and the value of r, which measures the 
inductance of the reactor at the instant of current zero in terms 
of its normal inductance. To obtain the value for maximum peak 
voltage of only 28.8 per cent without using an air gap and assum- 
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ing power factor of load equal to 80 per cent involves, according 
to equation (4) of my paper, restricting the normal flux density 
in the reactor and also the load current in terms of reactor 
magnetizing current, to rather small values. For example, let 
us assume that the normal maximum density in the iron of the 
reactor, that is the maximum density of the reactor when con- 
nected across adjacent taps, is 85 kilolines per square inch. 
From Table II the value of 7 corresponding is 50. Substituting 
this value together with the constants which Mr. Snyder assumes 
in equation (4) and equating to 28.8 per cent, with proper cor- 
rection for the power factor of the load, results in a value of 1 
approximately equal to unity. This means that the example is 
restricted to a load current not exceeding the normal magnetizing 
current of the reactor. As a primary purpose of avoiding air 
gaps in the reactor has been to reduce the exciting current to 
inappreciable values, as compared with the normal load current 
on the transformer, the conclusion follows that the example 
which Mr. Snyder cites applies only when the load on the trans- 
former is a very small fraction of the rated load. Accordingly, 
I do not see any evidence whatever for the conclusion which 
Mr. Snyder draws that in practise the actual values of these peaks 
will be reduced to one-third of the theoretical values. Further- 
more, the paper which Mr. Snyder refers to and which was pub- 
lished in the Electric Journal in March 1932, contains equations 
for calculating the peak voltages under conditions similar to 
those described in the present paper, and apparently there is no 
substantial difference between them. In this paper the specific 
statement is made that the equations given, although theoreti- 
eally not precise, nevertheless will give substantially the correct 
values. I cannot understand the statement made by Mr. Snyder 
as follows: ‘“‘Furthermore, it should be noted that the voltages 
across one-half the reactor given in the table will be obtained only 
with a transformer supplying a pure reactive load with practically 
no external reactance,’”’ unless Mr. Snyder meant to use the word 
‘resistance’ for the last word in this sentence instead of 
“reactance.” ‘ 


IT am glad that. Mr. Snyder has called attention to the possi- 
bility that a tap changing transformer may conceivably be 
called upon to operate under very heavy overloads, or under 
overloads approaching dead short circuit, and it is desirable that 
under this condition no harm come to either the transformer or 
the circuit upon which it is operating. Under such conditions, the 
impedance of the connected load is relatively low and almost 
entirely reactive. From the standpoint of the values of the peak 
voltages across the reactor, this condition is about the most severe 
that can be imagined, because, first, the ratio of unsaturated 
reactor constant to the reactance of the remainder of the circuit 
inereases with the decrease of load inductance so that under short 
circuit, this ratio is maximum; and, second, short-circuit currents 
are generally of very low power factor, so that the peak voltage 
appears practically at the instant of the maximum cireuit voltage. 
The effectiveness in reducing these peak voltages of an appreci- 
able air gap, together with designing the reactor for a magne- 
tizing current comparable to the rated current, is made evident 
by examining the curves given in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. Assume, for 
example, that heavy short circuit will correspond to a value of | 
plotted on the horizontal scale equal to about 10. It is evident 
from these curves that any attempt to reduce greatly the reactor 
magnetizing current, or of eliminating the air gap, means that 
when the transformer is called upon to change a tap with a short 
cireuit on the system, peak voltages will be induced across the 
reactor terminals practically equal to double cireuit voltage. 


Influence on Commutation of Brush 
Contact Drop 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


N designing electrical commutating machinery, an 
attempt is usually made to produce a linear change 
of current with time during commutation. In this 

case the current density under the brush is uniform, and 
therefore the voltage drop at the contact between brush 
and commutator will also be uniform over the brush 
surface. It is well known, however, that straight-line 
commutation! is rarely achieved. Furthermore, there is 
some doubt as to whether straight-line commutation is 
the most desirable form. In the case of non-linear com- 
mutation the current density is not constant across the 
brush surface, and consequently the contact drop will 
not be constant. This means that calculations made to 
determine the change in current in a commutating coil 
will be greatly in error if constant contact drop is as- 
sumed. Another difficulty is introduced by the fact that 
the contact drop will change with time in any small area 
on the brush surface, and therefore the static curve be- 
tween voltage and current measured at the brush con- 
tact cannot be used and the transient characteristics of 
the brush contact drop must be known. 


The usual lack of consideration of the nature of con- 
tact drop in dealing with commutation problems leads 
to the result that many observed phenomena cannot be 
explained by means of the calculation made. For ex- 
ample, the classical theory of commutation can in no 
way explain sparking underneath the brush, peculiari- 
ties found in brush and commutator wear, the choice of 
certain brushes in order to obtain good commutation, 
etc. 


II. THEORY OF A SLIDING CONTACT 


The electrical nature of a sliding contact is externally 
expressed if a volt-ampere characteristic of the contact 
is given. In the case of a graphite brush and a copper 
ring or commutator, the general form of the volt-am- 
pere characteristic is well known, and the static charac- 
teristic is given as curve a, Fig. 1. There is evidence 
that this characteristic decrease in resistance of a sliding 
contact with increasing current may be explained on a 
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and 


thermal basis. Slepian? gives a formula 


— 
~ 33.5 K p 


for the temperature of a small current carrying contact 
area between two materials. He also cites tests in which 
contact drop is determined as a function of the specific 
resistance of the materials involved. Since a curve 
plotted between the logarithm of these two quantities 
is a straight line having a slope of 0.48, an exponential 
law is indicated. 

To check the relation between contact drop and the 
resistivity of the brush material, a test was arranged in 
which a number of brushes, each of a different resis- 
tivity, and each carrying the same current, could be 
run simultaneously on the same copper slip-ring. By 
sanding the ring with fine sand paper each time shortly 
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before taking a set of readings, very nice results could 
be obtained as shown by the curve of Fig. 2. The con- 
tact drop obtained on the freshly sanded ring might be 
called the primary contact drop for it has to do with 
the fundamental process by which current is conducted 
across a sliding contact. The difference between this 
drop and that obtained after a polished film has formed 
on the commutator and brush might be called the 
secondary contact drop for it depends upon how the 
brush polishes and how it rides on the polished surface 
of the commutator. 

- Fig. 2 shows that the relation between the square of 
the contact drop and the resistivity of the brush ma- 
terial is nicely approximated by a straight line. Neg- 
lecting the difference in thermal conductivities of the 
different brush grades, this curve suggests that the 
contact points in all copper-carbon sliding contacts 
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operate at approximately the same temperature. It 
further shows a very definite relation between the re- 
sistivity of a brush and its contact drop. This proves 
definitely that the contact drop is not produced, as is 
sometimes thought, by the current flowing uniformly 
through a thin layer of some high resistance material. 
The results of this test thus check further the hypothesis 
suggested by Slepian. 

R. Holm? has shown that with stationary contacts the 
current is not carried across the entire contact area, but 
that it is carried through a relatively small number of 
points at which the contact is intimate. He describes 
the condition by speaking of “‘sieve resistance’ at the 
contact surface. This condition is also true with sliding 
contacts, as later calculations and experimental results 
will show. Hence it may be said that the current is 
carried through small portions of the total brush surface 
at a comparatively small number of discrete points. 
Since the contact drop is a function of the resistivity of 
the brush material, the contact drop is not actually a 
difference in potential between contact points on the 
brush and on the ring or commutator, but is really a 
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Fig. 2—Curve or BrusH RusistTaANCE AND SQUARE OF 
Contact Drop 


voltage drop in the brush itself due to the fact that the 
current density at the contact points is extremely high 
and that the brush material has considerable resistivity. 
In other words, the contact drop is merely a resistance 
drop near the surface of the brush. The volt-ampere 
characteristic previously referred to may then be ex- 
plained as follows: 

If the current through the brush is increased, it will in 
turn tend to increase the temperature of the contact 
points, and whatever conditions exist at the surface 
which prevent complete intimate contact will be altered 
in such a way as to allow a greater total area of contact 
between the brush and the slip-ring or commutator, and 
consequently a lower resistance of the total contact. 

The formula for the temperature of a contact point 
given by Slepian is derived for a contact between two 
electrodes of like material. In this case half the electri- 
cal drop occurs in each of the electrodes and the maxi- 
mum temperature as expressed by the formula occurs at 
the point of contact. In the contact between a brush 
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and a commutator substantially all the electrical drop 
occurs in the relatively high resistance brush, as just 
shown. The. actual area of contact of the brush with the 
commutator must remain at the temperature of the 
commutator and will therefore have no temperature 
rise. The maximum temperature in this case is found to 
be the same as that given by Slepian’s formula, but this 
maximum temperature occurs, not at the point of con- 
tact, but in a region of the brush very close to the point 
of contact. 

Intimate contact at all points between the brush and 
ring is prevented by some form of film. The film must 
have properties such that if the temperature at a given 
contact point is increased, it will be driven back, thus 
allowing a somewhat greater area of actual contact. 
A film of adsorbed gas on the surface of the brush will 
have the required properties, for example, in that such 
a film would prevent close contact between brush and 
ring and at a certain temperature would be driven off, 
thereby allowing a greater contact area. The film may 
also be one of copper-oxide, or a uniform film of graphite 
material. It should be noted that in either case there is 
no stable equilibrium during operation; in other words, 
if a contact is operating with uniform current density 
and uniform temperature over the entire area, any slight 
increase of temperature at some point of this area will 
lower the resistivity at this point, so that very soon the 
current would not be uniformly conducted, but would 
again be carried at discrete points. 

Tests by Baker* in hydrogen and nitrogen did not 
give contact drops appreciably different from those ob- 
tained in the air, and it seems therefore that the film 
is not in the nature of an oxide. 


III. THE MECHANICAL NATURE OF THE SLIDING 
CONTACT 


When a graphite brush runs on a copper ring or 
commutator which is smooth, in such a way that the 
mechanical conditions are good, the surfaces are found 
to have a high state of polish. This polishing, as de- 
scribed, for example, by Adam,' results in an amorphous 
layer of material on the brush and commutator surfaces. 
In fact, the polishing is so complete that the brush sur- 
face often resembles a mirror, and if a straight edge is 
placed across it a straight reflection is obtained on the 
surface. Thus, it would be expected that the number of 
contact points would be comparatively large in case 
these points are due to coincidence between the sur- 
faces. As pointed out by Lamme,* material seems to be 
transferred across the contact and deposited on the 


opposite surface, the direction of transfer being the 


same as the direction of the current. The nature of this 
action is probably due to the formation and the de- 


4. Electric Journal, Feb. 1932. 

5. Adam ‘‘Physies and Chemistry of Surfaces,” 1930, Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. ; 

6. Lamme “Electrical Engineering Papers,” W. E. & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pgh., Pa., 1919. 
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struction of small bridges between the materials, and 
may be somewhat as described by R. Holm’ in the case 
of stationary contacts. The voltage required to build 
such bridges as given by Holm, is of the same magnitude 
as that of the contact drop. It is probable that the 
polishing action is considerably assisted by the flow of 
current and the deposition of material. 

It is interesting to note that the frictional loss is less 
when current is passing through the contact than 
otherwise. It may be supposed that this is due to the 
decreased coefficient of friction resulting because of the 
better polishing. The current flow is important to the 
polishing action as it provides a means for transfer of 
material and thus for a greater smoothness of the 
surfaces. Thus it is often found that when current is 
first applied to a contact even after it is well worn in, 
there will be a slow decrease in contact drop and at the 
same time a greater regularity in voltage regulations 
will be found. The time required for the contact to 
reach the steady state is comparatively long, in fact, 
too long to be accounted for by variations in tempera- 
ture of the contact points themselves. It is more 
probable that a large number of contact points will be 
present after the polishing has been well established. 


IV. DIMENSIONS OF A CONTACT 


On the assumption that a point contact area between 
a brush and commutator is circular in shape it is possible 
to calculate the product of the number of contact points 
N and the radius of a:contact area a. The derivation of 
Appendix I shows this product to be 
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where p is the electrical resistivity of the brush ma- 
terial, J is the total current through the contact and 
is the voltage drop across the contact. Thus if either 
the number of contact areas or the radius of a contact 
is known, the other can be determined. 

Little’ has made some tests to determine the number 
of points of contact under a brush by discharging a con- 

denser across the contact. The current during the dis- 

charge was sufficient to burn the ring and brush at the 
contact points. Following the discharge the ring was 
stopped and the number of contact points was counted. 
These tests probably give correct results because the 
current increase is so rapid that the contact resistance 
does not have time to change and hence the drop be- 
comes so high that a small arc is formed. 

Evidence was found that the number of contact 
points varied from ten to more than fifty. With this 
data it is possible to determine the size of a contact 
point necessary to account for the voltage drop ob- 
served. 

Assume a brush with the following specification: 


N = 30 points 


7. Wiss. Ver. aus dem Siemens-Konzern, X Vol. 4 Heft. 
8. A.I.E.E. Trans., Vol. 50, No. 2, 1931, p. 718. 
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Hf 50 amperes 
p 0.005 ohms per cu. em. 
HE = 1.00 volts 
Substituting in equation (2) 
a = 0.00133 cm. 
If the number of contact points is reduced to three, 
a = 0.0183 cm. 


Even for the small number of larger points the calcu- 
lated current density has the enormous value of 29,900 
amperes per sq. cm. although as will be shown shortly, 
this value is quite feasible. 

To test the feasibility of carrying very high current 
densities in a small contact, the face of a commercial 
sized brush was cut away very slightly to leave a small 
raised point 0.0013 sq. cm. in area in the center of the 
brush face to make contact with the slip-ring. It was 
found possible to raise the current density in this small 
contact to about 14,000 amperes per sq. em. before any 
evidence of distress was observed. The volt-ampere 
characteristic of this small contact was similar in shape 
to that observed on a large contact and it must there- 
fore be concluded that even this small contact still 
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contains a number of separate and distinct smaller con- 
tact points just as the large contact does. Thus it be- 
comes feasible to believe that an actual point of contact 
might very well carry a current density of 50,000 or 
even 100,000 amperes per sq. cm. 

If a positive and a negative brush are both running 
on a slip-ring, the initial contact drop at both will be 
found to be the same shortly after voltage is first im- 
pressed. This is because the number of contact points 
is probably the same and the size must therefore be the 
same. This result has been observed when using direet 
currents, and furthermore the drop taken on a-c. ma- 
chines is found to be the same with either direction of 
current through the brush, Fig. 3. After a short period 
of operation with direct current, however, the drop at 
one brush is found to become larger than at the other. 
This difference can only come about if the number of 
points on one brush becomes greater for some reason. 
The probable reason is that the difference in material 
transferred at the two polarities results in different de- 
grees of smoothness. An increase in the number of 
contact points reduces the current to be carried per con- 
tact and thereby reduces the contact drop. 
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V. TRANSIENT BRUSH DROP 


It has been found experimentally that in case the 
current is rapidly increased through a contact, a volt- 
ampere curve will be obtained shown as curve } in 
Fig. 1. This curve corresponds to an almost constant 
contact resistance and indicates that the contact does 
not have time in which to adjust itself to the higher 
value of current, as the current is continually increased. 
Since the change in resistance is due to a thermal 
phenomenon, the time lag which exists in the contact 
must also be thermal, and is, in fact, due to the time 
required to raise the temperature of the contact point. 
There is also the possibility, of course, that there is some 
time delay in altering the nature of the contact surface 
even after sufficient temperature has been reached. 
For example, after an adsorbed gas film is considered 
to be present some time is required to drive off this 
film and thus allow a greater area of contact. However, 
calculations (not given) show that any time lag due to 
this or a similar phenomenon must necessarily be quite 
short. Calculations are made in the Appendix to de- 
termine the rate of heating of the contact points. The 
following equation may be used for this purpose: 


or E? 
dt 67.3 ya? 


(3) 


where y is the specific heat of the brush material in 
calories per cu. cm., and 7’ is the temperature rise of the 
contact in degrees centigrade. Such a calculation as- 
sumes that the contact point does not move on the 
brush during the heating. This assumption may be 
justified by the fact that no motion of the contact points 
would be expected to take place until the particular 
point had worn down, and this would require more time 
than the time necessary to heat the point. 

The result is obtained that a point having the dimen- 
sions given in Section IV (a = 0.0133 em.) would re- 
quire 0.032 sec. for heating to 62 per cent of its final 
temperature. ; 

It is interesting to note from equation (3) that the 
rate of heating of a contact point depends on the proper- 
ties of the brush and, of course, on the size of the contact 
point. This fact may open the door to the reasons 
which underlie the successful use of certain brushes 
under certain commutating conditions. A further dis- 
cussion of this factor will be given in the next section. 


VI. EFrecT oF TRANSIENT BRUSH DROP ON 
COMMUTATION 


The current density under a brush varies from point 
to point, depending upon the voltage induced in a coil 
and the position of the associated bars under the brush. 
Except with straight-line commutation, there will be 
rapid changes in density at any point of the brush face; 
these changes occurring at. commutator bar frequency. 
Conditions may be very severe in case of more than one 
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coil per slot, because the curve along which the current 
changes for two consecutive coils may vary widely. 

If such changes in density occur in practise, the 
voltage between a portion of the brush contact and the 
commutator becomes very high, and consequently, 
sparking under the brush will result. In Fig. 3 an oscil- 
logram is shown of the voltage from the brush to a point 
on the commutator and it may be seen that a potential 
difference as great as 15 volts is reached. Such a poten- 
tial difference is well above that required for the 
maintenance of a spark in air, which may require about 
11 volts. Hence, in considering sparking during commu- 
tation, two kinds must be differentiated; first, sparking 
underneath the brush due to high transient voltages, 
and, second, the usual trailing edge sparking. The first 
form must not be confused with sparking due to me- 
chanical roughness of the commutator. 


In order to obtain good commutator and brush life, it 
is very important to avoid sparking under the brushes, 
which may occur even in the absence of the trailing 
edge sparking. An obvious way to avoid this difficulty 
is to design the machine so that no radical changes in 
density will take place. However, this cannot always 
be accomplished, in which event the designer often 
experiments with various grades of brushes and fre- 
quently finds one which operates satisfactorily. The 
reasons for the success of some brushes and the failure 
of others have not always been apparent. In these cases 
the explanation may be found in the fact that the suc- 
cessful brush-has a very large number of contact points, 
and thus points of small area, which will heat and cool 
with sufficient rapidity so that high transient voltages 
will be avoided. 

Another puzzling question in connection with commu- 
tation is that of why the current density in brushes 
must be kept so low when it is known that a much 
greater density may be employed in the laboratory 
without sparking. For example, a figure of 50 to 70 
amperes per square inch is a fair design value, whereas 
densities of several thousand amperes per square inch 
have been used without sparking during laboratory 
tests. This matter is very important when it is realized 
that even doubling present densities would have the 
length of present commutators. In Section IV it was 
shown that the rate of heating of the contact points de- 
pends upon their size, which is a function of the current 
density. It is essential to keep the contact points small 
if sparking under the brushes is to be avoided, and 
therefore the real limitation of operating density be- 
comes apparent as due to the necessity for keeping the 
current per contact small. In order to increase the 
present operating density, it would be necessary to make 
a brush which would operate at a higher density with 
small contact areas. This might be accomplished by 
making a brush having a very large number of contact 
points, or by greatly increasing the thermal conductivity 
without altering the electrical resistivity appreciably. 
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CALCULATION OF SIZE AND NUMBER OF CONTACT PoINTS 
The loss in a hemispherical shell of brush material 
around a point of contact is* 
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: dr calories per sec. (1) 


8m X 0.0595 


volts drop in contact 

radius of contact area in cm. 

resistivity of brush material, ohms per cu. em. 
distance from point of contact. 


The total loss for N points of contact is therefore 
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This must also equal 
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where J is the total current carried by the contact. 
Therefore 
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RATE OF HEATING OF CONTACT POINTS 
The heat generated per unit volume of the brush is* 


oH Ek? a 
ener 4 xX 0.0595 


- (7) 
If y is the specific heat of the brush material in cal. 
’ per deg. cent. per cu. cm., the initial rate of temperature 
rise at the point of maximum temperature (r = 2a) is 
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Discussion 


R. E. Hellmund: Contact phenomena and the characteristics 
of contacts under various conditions have been puzzling to elec- 
trical engineers for a great many years. 
many questions remain to be answered, considerable progress has 
been made in explaining these phenomena, and the paper pre- 
sented by Messrs. Ludwig and Baker is a valuable contribution in 
this direction. It is especially interesting to note that while it 
frequently had been assumed that contact phenomena might 
require for their explanation entirely new and unknown basic 


*See reference 2. 
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While even yet a great 
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principles, it seems now as though they might eventually be 
explained in a rather simple manner by assuming certain me- 
chanical conditions of the contact areas and nothing but ohmic 
resistance in the materials proper and other well-known phenom- 
ena. 


The theory discussed in the paper ean possibly be illustrated by 
Figs. 1 and 2. If we have two irregular contact surfaces estab- 
lishing small points of contact at a and c, as shown in Fig. 1, the 
drop is essentially caused by the ohmic resistance of the two 
materials in the neighborhood of the contact points. If the cur- 
rent suddenly increases before any change in this mechanical 
condition is possible, the resistance remains the same but the 
ohmie drop increases with the current, as indicated by curve 1b 
in the paper. If the increased current persists, it may be assumed 
that the heating of the small contact points increases to an extent 
which permits a certain disintegration of the materials at these 
points. This may result not only in increased contact surfaces 
at a and c as indicated in Fig. 2, but also in the establishing of 
additional points as shown at b and d, which would of course be 
possible if the carbon surfaces at a and c wear down a certain 
amount. This readily explains why with sustained load the 
resistance may deerease, keeping a fairly constant voltage drop. 
However, with this condition established and the current subse- 
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quently decreasing, it is not so readily seen why the resistance 
should again increase, as is found to be the case in practise. The — 
assumption of the reforming of certain oxide and gaseous fila- 
ments with light loads, which would interrupt the circuits at some 
of the points of contact, would be necessary. With moving con- 
tacts there is nothing definitely eliminating such possibility be- 
cause the high points on the commutator are continuously moy- 
ing out of contact with the high points of the carbon, and it is 
quite possible that when contact with other high points on the 
brush is re-established, a film has been formed in many cases 
which will not be broken down except under certain conditions. 
In other words, even though many points of contact may have 
been established during operation with large current density, 
they do not necessarily continue to exist because of the motion 
of the commutator. 

Instead of assuming direct contact between the two surfaces, 
another theory which assumes the existence of small loose parti- 
cles between the surfaces, as shown in Fig. 2, might be advanced. 
The fact that such loose particles play an important part in the 
contact phenomena finds some support in the fact that both 
contact resistance and chattering noises can be materially changed 
merely by wiping the commutator surface with a dry piece of 
cloth. The assumption of the existence of such particles leads 
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to some rather interesting possibilities. Let us start out again 
with current conduction at a and c on account of the larger size 
of the particles located there, while at b-and d there is no contact, 
as shown in Fig. 3. If we assume now that the current suddenly 
increases up to a certain value, the resistance may not change, but 
voltage drop increases in proportion to the current. On the other 
hand, if the current is suddenly increased to a much greater ex- 
tent, it can readily be imagined that the particles at a and c 
explode and evaporate and that, as shown in Fig. 4, there is 
temporarily no contact at all but an are at the points a and c. 
This in turn would mean that there would be not only the ohmic 
drop in the materials near the points of the are but also an are 
voltage. This might at times explain the arcing which is noted 
under the brush. Soon after the ares have formed, but not until 
the brush pressure has been able to accelerate the mass of the 
brush, we will obtain the condition in Fig. 5, where the current 
will now be conducted through the particles at b and d and the 
are extinguished at a and c due to the fact that the ohmic drop 
through b and d is now below a value which would sustain an are. 
The condition in Fig. 4 would of course mean a rather appreciable 
voltage drop. , / 


Instead of both particles at a and c vaporizing at the same 
instant, a condition as shown in Fig. 6 ean be imagined. In this 
case it is assumed that the particle at a, on account of its smaller 
size, vaporizes before the particle at c. This would mean that 
temporarily all of the current would go through c, which of course 
would increase the ohmic resistance and result in a voltage-drop 
inerease greater than in proportion to the current. This in turn 
would subsequently be likely also to vaporize the particle at c, 
but it is quite conceivable that in the meantime other contacts 
such as at b or d may be established. This previous hypothesis 
simply indicates that with a sudden increase in current, it is con- 
ceivable that we will obtain voltages anywhere between the initial 
voltage and an are voltage. In the case of a slowly increasing 
current, conditions as in Fig. 7 are likely to prevail; namely, that 
the surfaces a and c (both of the electrodes and the interposed 
particles) disintegrate or wear and thus permit additional con- 
tacts at 6 and d, leading to a decrease of resistance with gradually 
increasing load. The assumption of interposed particles made in 
Figs. 3 to 7 of course makes it easy to explain the increase of 
resistance with decrease in load because, due to the motion of 
the commutator, there is a continuous change and introduction 
of new particles. This means that only a limited number of the 
larger particles will establish contact unless thay are either vapor- 
ized by sudden current increase or worn down by gradual in- 
crease, as the case may be. 


Instead of having conditions as shown in Figs. 1 and 2 or those 
in Figs. 3 to 7, it is also quite possible that there are points of 
direct contact and points establishing indirect contact through 
interposing particles, as shown in Figs. 8 to 11. Fig. 8 shows the 
initial condition with direct contact at a and contact through a 
particle at d. Fig. 9 shows a case of material and sudden current 
increase vaporizing the particles at d. Fig. 10 shows the condi- 
tions slightly later after the carbon has had time to move and 
establish a new contact atc. Fig. 11 shows a gradually inereased 
load permitting wear at d, and the consequent establishing of a 
new contact at c. 


No elaim is made that the above hypothesis has as yet been 
exhaustively checked with the results of experimental data, but 
it seems that there is nothing generally known which contradicts 
these possibilities. It may further be pointed out that the 
hypothesis advanced in connection with Figs. 3 to 6 assumes a 
certain motion of the carbons. This, if present, may lead to 
vibration and chattering, which in turn may bring about other 
conditions not discussed here in detail. Similarly, any roughness 
of the surfaces proper may lead to conditions which are not 
covered in this brief discussion. Further work along this line is 
very worth while, not only from a_hypothetical and theoretical 
point of view but also because it is probable that great advances 
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will not be made in the manufacture of contact materials until 
the contact phenomena are fully explained. In carrying out such 
work, it may be well to realize that possibly the ordinary oscillo- 
grams may not be fast enough for recording the maximum volt- 
ages for some of the transient conditions. 


L. A. Heath: An instance of the ever changing conditions of 
contact betwee brush and commutator is that of brushes spark- 
ing when a cold rotary or generator is started and full load is 
carried immediately. Sparking at the brushes lasts for a period 
of say twenty minutes and then perfectly black commutation 
oceurs and remains so for the balance of the run. This situation 
repeats every time the unit is started cold. During the initial 
period when sparking occurs the slope of the brush contact curve 
indicates too great an interpole field strength but after the spark- 
ing has ceased the contact curve is quite normal. The contact 
faces of the brushes when inspected during the first twenty 
minutes of operation, indicate that the brushes have changed 
their seating from that taken at the last shut down. 


The question of an air film between brush and commutator 
or ring still presents a problem to be investigated thoroughly. 
In actual practise attempts are made to correct this fault by 
cutting slots in the faces of the brushes or drilling holes through 
the length of the brushes. Films or coatings on the collector 
surfaces may be formed in many ways, either by chemical fumes, 
oil or moisture in the air. Chemical fumes in sufficient concen- 
tration will form a film so heavy as to upset entirely the normal 
current collection and vicious sparking results. Also certain 
types of brushes will in due time absorb chemical fumes which 
destroy forever their customary current collecting properties. 

During recent years the amount of moisture in the air also has 
been a factor in a number of brush operation problems. Just how 
great a part moisture plays in brush operation I am not prepared 
to say at this time. It has changed the friction losses considerably 
in a number of instances and has also altered the amount of the 
contact drop. At the present time there is under observation a 
brush test on.a vacuum cleaner of a design such that the air is 
drawn across the motor. A record extending over several weeks 
shows that the color of the commutator and the degree of spark- 
ing vary with the relative humidity. 

In part III of the paper reference is made to the desirability of 
a high polish on the contact faces of brushes. From observation 
in the field we have found that a high polish generally produces a. 
higher friction and poorer commutation than a face slightly dull 
and pin pricked. Very often this high polish is produced when 
the machine is running at light loads and the current density is 
not great enough to cause a transference of brush material. 

W. E. Stine: The “theory of a sliding contact’’ and data. 
submitted by Messrs. Ludwig and Baker are in very close con- 
formity with a theory which I advanced several years ago* to 
explain brush contact drop characteristics. I did not have any 
data as to the number of points in contact at any one instant of 
time but assumed that in all probability there were never less 
than three. It now seems that there are never less than ten 
points in contact. 

The authors have not given us a detailed description of the 
kind of brush material or apparatus used; therefore there are a 
few questions raised in the following and a few points in which 
I express a different view. ' 

Did the authors distinguish between brushes made of amor- 
phous or electrographic carbon which have symmetrical specific 
resistance, and brushes made of graphitic carbon whose specific 


‘resistance measured in one direction may be many times greater 


than the specific resistance measured at right angles to that direc- 
tion? Losses in the latter class of material eannot be caleulated 
on the basis of hemispherical shells. 

It seems that the authors have neglected the heat produced by 
friction when considering the temperature of the point of contact. 


*“Brushes for Electric Motors and Generators,’ Jl. of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, May 1925. 
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If we consider that one-half of the friction loss appears as heat 
in these minute points of contact, will not the temperature of 
these points be considerably higher than the temperatures indi- 
cated by the formula? 


Since carbon has an appreciable negative temperature coeffi- 
cient of resistance, will not the resistivity of the brush material 
at the point of contact be a variable? 


I do not believe that the authors are correct in assuming that 
the actual area of contact of the brush with the commutator 
must remain at the temperature of the commutator. If this were 
true a brake shoe would never have a higher temperature than 
the wheel upon which it is bearing. 


It has been my observation that the friction loss is less when 
carrying current only when the brush is permitted to deposit a 
film of carbon on the ring of commutator. If the brush has suffi- 
cient abrasive action to keep the ring or commutator clean and 
bright, the flow of current does not cause a decrease in friction. 


From my experience I cannot agree with the authors’ observa- 
tions as to the behavior of brushes that develop a higher contact 
resistance at one polarity than at the other. Some grades of 
brush material have a greater tendency to do this than others. 
If we take a set of brushes that have this as a marked character- 
istic, place them on a copper ring, pass alternating current 
through them and connect an average value meter across a brush 
contact, we will find that a reading is obtained, indicating that 
the contact drop during one-half cycle is greater than during the 
other half. This is obtained only while the ring is moving. As 
soon as the ring comes to rest the meter returns to zero or nearly 
so. 


Brush material having the greatest tendeney to deposit carbon 
on the ring shows the greatest difference in contact resistance at 
the negative and positive contacts respectively. 

My observation of this phenomenon has led me to believe that 
the higher contact resistance at the negative (motor) brush is 
due to the fact that at this contact the brush material disinte- 
grates at a greater rate than at the other contact and as it is 
earried from under the brush it lifts the brush from the ring caus- 
ing the current to pass through these loose particles of brush 
material and thus introduce a longer high resistance path. 

It has been found that a flow of one or two amperes is sufficient 
to bring about this difference in contact resistance at the negative 
and positive contacts. 

Furthermore it makes no difference whether the brushes are 
trailing each other, which indicates that the deposited film is not 
the controlling factor. 

L. R. Ludwig: In the paper the authors have attempted to 
describe a ‘‘film’’ on the brush surface which prevents intimate 
electrical contact between the brush and commutator except at 
discreet points. The description of this ‘‘film’ was kept quite 
general, because at present its exact nature remains undeter- 
mined. Mr. Hellmund in his discussion has given further 
examples of what such a “‘film’’ may be like; for example he 
has supposed that it may consist of small carbon particles rolling 
between the brush and commutator. The properties which 
the ‘‘film’”’ must have may be comparatively well defined, in that 
a diminution in the area of the film is to be expected with an 
inerease in the temperature of the contact points, and that 
the phenomena must be reversible. Mr. Hellmund has explained 
this reversibility as due to motion of the commutator. This is a 
possible explanation, but not a necessary one. It is well known 
that an adsorbed gas film which has been driven off due to high 
- temperature, will immediately re-form if the temperature is 
reduced. 

Mr. Hellmund has mentioned the continuous motion of the 
points of contact between brush and commutator which prob- 
ably takes place. It may be well to point out, however, that 
this continuous ‘“‘shifting about” of the points of intimate con- 
tact is slower than the heating or cooling of the contact points. 
If this were not the case, variation in contact drop would be a 
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function of the motion of the points only, and would not depend 
on temperature in the way shown by Fig. 2 of the paper. 

The initial irregularity in brush contact when a commutator 
machine is first started has been pointed out by Mr. Heath. The 
authors have oscillograms of this phenomenon, and have ex- 
plained it in section III of their paper as being due to the neces- 
sity of re-establishing of the ‘‘polishing”’ action. 

Mr. Heath speaks of air films on the brush surface as faults 
which one may attempt to correct by slotting the brushes. 
With slip rings it is desirable to have the lowest possible contact 
drop at the brush surface and any insulating film may well be 
considered as a fault, but with commutators this film results in 
the contact drop which makes practical operation of commutating 
machinery possible. Without some form of film, it is doubtful 
if commutation could be satisfactorily accomplished at all. The 
films described in the paper of which an adsorbed (not absorbed) 
gas film is typical, are not to be gotten rid of by simply slotting 
the brushes. These films cling very tenaciously, and even in 
high vacuum, they are still to be found. The nature of the film 
and its behavior to variations in temperature depends on the 
gases present, and hence chemical fumes and moisture in the air 
may be expected to affect commutation as Mr. Heath has pointed 
out. Of course in practical operation extraneous films of oil 
for example, may be found on commutators which have an 
important effect on operation; but which play no part in the 
fundamental phenomena of the contact. Research done to 
establish the fundamental theory involved can only be begun 
with simple conditions in which cleanliness is essential. 

The authors have used the term ‘‘polished surface’’ to devote 
one having a large number of regions at which electrical contact 
is possible. Although this would generally be expected to be 
the same as a mechanically polished surface, it seems possible 
that with some brush materials the ‘‘electrical polish” is better 
when the surface appears pin pinched as described by Mr. Heath. 
In the ease he mentioned one would expect the number of con- 
tact areas to be less when running at light load than at full load, 
regardless of the surface appearance. 

In answer to Mr. Stine, the authors used brushes having a 
specific resistivity independent of the direction of measurement. 

The heat produced by friction was not neglected in the caleu- 
lations which were made, but it plays no part in heating the con- 
tact points because most of the friction is not at these points, 
but is due to the presence of the ‘‘film’’ away from the points. 
This film has been found to withstand the pressure of brush on 
the commutator. (See paper by Schréter, Archiv. fiir Hlek. 1927, 
p. 111 and 1931, July 15.) 

The variation in brush resistivity with temperature was not 
taken into account in calculating the potential drop at the con- 
tact points, except that calculation showed this effect to be in- 
sufficient to explain the observed shape of the brush drop curves, 
in itself. The calculations given in the paper are therefore only 
approximate. 

There seems to be no evidence for either electrical or thermal 
drop between a commutator and the contact point on a brush. 
A thermocouple placed at the brush surface (in so far as this is 
possible) would not measure the temperature of the contact 
points, because of the thermal as well as electrical drop in the 
material very near the contact points. This fact together with 
the fact that the friction is mainly away from the contact points 
proper readily explains why a brake shoe may have a temperature 
higher than the wheel upon which it is bearing. Actually, it is 
practically impossible to measure directly the temperature of the 
contact points themselves. It must be remembered too that 
mechanical contact persists at regions other than the region of 
electrical contact. 

Mr. Stine has noted a non-symmetrical drop on alternating cur- 
rent by using a meter. This cannot be explained without more 
data, but the effect is not general as indicated by the symmetrical 
drop on alternating current shown in the oscillogram in Fig. 3 
of the paper. 
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As an illustration of the application of the equations, the short- 
circuit torque is calculated for a 100,000-kva. generator. 

The mathematical analysis is given in A ppendizes as follows: 

A. Short-circuit armature current. B. Short-circuit torque. 


C. Decrement factors. D. Single-phase and three-phase reactances. 
es pe ee 


INTRODUCTION 


HE analysis in this paper is based on those pre- 

viously published by Messrs. R. E. Doherty, and 

C. A. Nickle,!?:3° particularly on their paper 
Synchronous Machines—IV, which gives expressions 
for the currents resulting from single-phase short- 
circuit. 

As the present paper is based on the theory and equa- 
tions developed in Synchronous Machines—IV, the 
simplifying assumptions made therein are necessarily 
used here. 

The most important of these assumptions are that: 

1. Saturation is negligible. 

2. The open-circuit voltage is sinusoidal. 

3. Armature and field resistances are negligible ex- 
cept in determining decrements. 

4. The short circuit occurs at no load. 

5. Synchronous speed is maintained during short 
circuit. 

Throughout the paper all quantities are expressed in 
the per-unit system unless otherwise noted, and in- 
stantaneous values of voltage, current, m.mf., flux 
linkages, and torque are used, 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The synchronous machine is considered as having a 
main field winding in the direct axis and amortisseur 
windings in both the direct and quadrature axes, thus 
introducing both subtransient and transient reactances. 

The general procedure employed in Synchronous 
Machines—IV? is used to determine armature current 
and rotor excitation, except that three-phase line-to- 
neutral reactances are used in place of single-phase 
static reactances. 

The values of the armature current and m.m.f. before 
the effect of the decrements is appreciable are deter- 
mined by the open-circuit armature voltage e,, the 
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position of the rotor when short-circuit occurs, and the 
subtransient reactances. The armature m.m.f. is re- 
solved into components over the direct and quadrature 
axes and is expressed in terms of odd and even harmonic 
series. The fundamental of the odd-series current 
induces a transient direct current in the direct-axis rotor 
circuits; all other harmonic components induce alter- 
nating currents in the rotor windings. Consequently, 
on short circuit the d-c. rotor excitation is increased 
from the value existing just before short circuit to a new 
value which includes a component induced in the two 
direct-axis rotor windings by the armature current. 
The decay of the induced d-c. components of excitation 
and that of the odd-series component of the armature 
current are determined by the decrement factors of the 
rotor windings in the direct axis. 

It is assumed that the decay of the unsupported rotor 
excitation may be represented with sufficient accuracy 
by two decrement factors, one applying to the decay of 
induced direct currents in the amortisseur winding, and 
the other applying to the decay of that part of the d-c. 
component of field current which the exciter does not 
maintain. The “rotor linkage factor,’ F’, represents the 
total rotor linkages, at any time after short circuit, as a 
fraction of the rotor linkage just before short circuit. 
Equation (15a) of Appendix A gives F' as a function of 


’ time, in terms of machine constants. 


The linkages in the short-circuited armature winding 
are maintained, at the instant just after short circuit, 
by the induced d-c. component of armature current. 
These linkages must decay with the d-c. component of 
armature current. For convenience, an “armature 
linkage factor,’ A, is introduced. It represents the 
linkages of the short-circuited armature winding at 
any time after short circuit, as a fraction of the maxi- 
mum linkages of that winding before short circuit. 
Equation (16a) of Appendix A gives the expression for 
A. As shown by Doherty and Nickle,* the even-series 
components of armature current and the odd-series 
components of rotor excitation are proportional to the ~ 
d-c. component in the armature, so that their decay is 
also represented by the armature linkage factor, A. 

The detailed derivation of the expressions for short- 
circuit armature current is presented in Appendix A. 
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In equation (17a) the current is expressed in finite 
trigonometric form, while equation (18a) gives the 
equivalent Fourier series expansion. 

The short-circuit torque is expressed in terms of the 
components of armature current and rotor excitation in 
the direct and quadrature axes. In Appendix B expres- 
sions for torque are derived, first in finite trigonometric 
form (equation 6b), and second, as the sum of odd and 
even harmonic series (equation (9b). 

Summary of Results. The per-unit single-phase short- 
circuit torque is 
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A = armature linkages asa fraction of their maximum 
value before short circuit, that is, as a fraction of 
their value on open circuit when the axis of the 
armature winding coincides with the direct axis 
of the rotor (see equation (16a)) 

From an inspection of the above equation it appears 
that the odd harmonic components of torque are due to 
the interaction of rotor and armature magnetic fields 
and that these components disappear as the trapped 
armature linkages die out. For the case of a short circuit 
with zero initial armature linkages no odd harmonic 
torques are present. 


(see equation (15a)) 


2 
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Since the armature linkages eventually disappear, the 
steady-state torque is made up entirely of even har- 
monic components. 

To illustrate the use of the formulas developed, 
numerical results have been calculated for a 60-cycle 
testing generator rated at 100,000 kva. The per-unit 
constants of the machine, as determined by test, are as 
follows: 


2a = 0.615; 2’ = 0.207; za” = 0.148 
x, = 0412; 2,’ = 0.412: 2,” = 0.367 
o, = 0.025; oo, = 0.0021; a,” = 0.069 


Hence 2s = 052338296 ="0)/228 


Figs. 1 and 2 show the line-to-line short-circuit torque 
with maximum initial armature linkages and zero 
initial armature linkages respectively, as computed 
from the formulas derived. 

From the standpoint of mechanical design of the ma- 
chine and its foundations the condition which gives 
maximum torque is the most important. It is evident 
that for this purpose it is sufficient to consider the 
torque with maximum initial armature linkages. In the 
case of the machine considered, the peak value of 
torque under this condition is nearly 12 times full-load 


FIRST THREE CYCLES 


AND HENDERSON Transactions A. I. E. E. 


rection for losses can be calculated approximately in a 
given case, but this correction is generally small enough 
to be neglected. 
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Appendix A 


SHORT-CIRCUIT ARMATURE CURRENT 
Doherty and Nickle have shown? that the armature 
current resulting from single-phase short circuit is 
2 2 ke, [cos (t + a) — cosa] 
Ne (tp” + 29”) + (2p” — XQ”) cos 2 (¢ + a) 
where 
k = 1 for line-to-neutral short circuit 
k = + for line-to-line short circuit 
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0.734 F? sin 2 t 


Torque = 12 


= 3.21 F" (sin2t —0.446sin4f +0.149sin6/—.. ) 


F = 0.449 + 0.417 €-9-0021t + 9,134 €-0-069¢; 


torque. It is to be noted that this high peak value is 
largely due to the presence of trapped armature link- 
ages, since with no armature linkages the peak value of 
torque is only 4 times normal. 

The trapped armature linkages are also responsible 
for all odd harmonic components of torque. Fig. 2 
shows that with no trapped armature linkages the 
torque is made up entirely of even harmonics and in 
Fig. 1 it is seen that the odd harmonics decay gradually 
so that the torque curve approaches that of Fig. 2. 

It appears from the equations in Appendix B that the 
short-circuit torque is the same for line-to-line and line- 
to-neutral short circuits. This is exactly true for an 
ideal machine and is true for actual machines to the 
extent that z,/2 is negligible in comparison with 2x,” 
and x,” (see Appendix D). Although the armature cur- 
rents resulting from the two types of short circuit of an 
ideal machine are different, the armature m.m.fs. are 
the same. 

The consideration of machine losses would somewhat 
modify the torque as calculated in this paper. The cor- 


H =0.515 + 0.219 cos 2t 


armature voltage before short circuit 
angular position of the direct axis at the instant of 
short circuit, measured in the direction of rotation 
from the axis of the armature winding 


o 


and xp” and %Q” are respectively the direct- and quadra- 
ture-axis single-phase static reactances of the short- 
circuited armature winding. 


Changing to three-phase reactances, as in equation 
(1d) of Appendix D, the current is 


3 é, [cos (ft + a) — cos a] 
SER WE a a Ae (2a) 
where 

H = (xa" + %_”") + a" — %q") cos2 (¢ + a) (a) 
As shown in reference 3, equation (2a) may be resolved 
into harmonic components as follows: 


3 €o 


3 €, COS & 
Kk (@a” + 22) 


ie 2 kt. 


E (4a) 


where «2 = \/%4" x,” is the negative sequence reactance 
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of the machine applicable to the condition of dead 
short circuit, and where 


(ta" + 22) cos (t + a) 


O = odd series = H 
= cos (¢+a)+b cos 3 (¢+a)+b? cos 5 (t+a)+. 
n=l 
2 2 cos n (t + a) (5a) 
W= 1,3... 
2 x: 

E = evenseries = 
=1+2beos2(¢+a)+2beos4(t+ay)+.... 
=1+ > 2b? cosn(t + a) (6a) 

n=2,4,.. 

and 

eS eee 
Vig tad ted ; 


The direct-axis component of the armature current is 


ll 


: Ze 
ta = —g_ 2 COS (¢ + a) 


Zee €, COS & 


ie earns, CON He) = E cos (t + @) 


(8a) 

Only the average value of this current can induce 

transient d-c. excitation in the direct-axis rotor circuits. 

All other components induce alternating excitation. 

The average value of the even-series components of cur- 

rent is zero, and the average value of the odd-series 
components is 


Co 
uv 
oP ace Sed 


The sudden appearance of this direct-axis armature 


(9a) 


’ eurrent induces the initial d-c. rotor excitation 


Coes ta") Co 
ta” + Xe 


as shown in Synchronous Machines—III2 Thus the 
total d-c. excitation due to currents in the direct-axis 
rotor windings at the instant immediately after short 
circuit is 


A" Tac (d.¢.) = (10a) 


ta + Xe 


és + A’la,. (d.c.) = 6 esa 


(11a) 
The exciter voltage maintains only a part of this excita- 
tion, and the decay of the unsupported part is deter- 
mined by the decrement factors of the rotor circuits. 
Now if the decrement of the main field is very much 
smaller than that of the amortisseur winding, as is 
generally the case, the decay of the linkages supported 
by each of the circuits can be considered separately. 
Assuming the decay of induced direct current in the 
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amortisseur to be practically completed before the decay 
of main field linkages is appreciable, the average value 
of the direct-axis component of armature current due 
to the linkages supported by the field winding alone is 


€o 


Reise (12a) 


The d-c. excitation due to the main field current alone 
is, therefore, 


1 Ng eal 


ego AT a, (dic: = €, Fag 


(13a) 

The difference between this excitation and the excita- 
tion €., which is supported by the exciter, decays ac- 
cording to the field decrement, o;’. Likewise the differ- 
ence between the excitations expressed by (lla) and 
(13a) decays according to the direct-axis amortisseur 
winding decrement, o;”. Thus the total d-c. excitation 
in the direct axis at any time after short circuit may be 
written as 


HO Ta fo 


cee ey gee 


Fe, (14a) 


where F is a factor representing the decay of the direct- 
axis linkages. F' has the value 


La" + Xe (ta" + %2) (ta = He ) 


per Ont 
Var ee (Ga + £2) ta’ + 2) 
La’ —Lal Pas 7 
Pea Re (15a) 


F ig unity at the instant just after short circuit. 

Since the odd-series components of armature current 
are due to rotor linkages the magnitudes of these com- 
ponents at any time after short circuit are F' times their 
initial magnitudes. 

‘The even-series components of armature current are 
due to the trapped armature linkages. Since these 
linkages are unsupported they decay in accordance 
with the armature decrement, o,, and the even-series 
components of armature current decay at the same 
rate. For convenience, the quantity 

A =e"? cosa (16a) 
is chosen to represent the trapped armature linkages at 
any time after short circuit occurs, as a fraction of the 
maximum armature linkages before short circuit. 

Inserting the armature and field linkage factors, A 
and F respectively, in equations (2a) and (4a), the 
armature current at any time after short circuit is 


i 3 2, [F cos (t + a) — Al] 
i= (5 H (17a) 
: 2 eof oA 

or = So ee ri Pgh: ee E| (18a) 


where O and E are the series previously defined. 
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Appendix B 


SHORT-CIRCUIT TORQUE 


The general expression for the torque of a synchronous 
machine is given by R. H. Park.’ Equations (11), (12) 
and (19) of reference 5 may be combined to give the 
torque in terms of the direct and quadrature-axis com- 
ponents of armature current and equivalent rotor exci- 
tation. The result is 


(1b) 


where 7, and 7, are the direct and quadrature-axis com- 
ponents of armature current, and J,, and J,. are the 
equivalent rotor excitations in direct and quadrature 
axes respectively, including the excitation due to in- 
duced currents in field and amortisseur windings. 


The armature current, 7, is given by equation’ (17a). 
Its components in the direct and quadrature axes are 


fe = OP ie al gaze ah (Ba = La) 


: Zile., 
ay 7 cos (§ + @) 
:. 2 e, [F cos (t + a) — A] cos (t + @) (2b) 
H 
and 
rae _ 2e,[F cos (¢ + a) — A]sin ¢ + a) (3b) 


H 


where F,, A and H are defined by equations (15a), (16a) 
and (3a) respectively. 

The total equivalent rotor excitation in the direct 
axis is the sum of the initial excitation, multiplied by the 
field decay factor F, and the excitation induced due to 
the armature current. The total equivalent direct-axis 
rotor excitation is, therefore, 


Tac = Co + ta (Ca Va") 
2 €o(ta—Xa")[F cos(t+a)—A]cos(t+a) 
fag 


= e,f + 


(4b) 


Since there is no initial quadrature-axis excitation the 
equivalent excitation in the quadrature axis is 


Loe oa Vg (Lo oo %q’) 
a | 2 Co(Lg—Xq' )[F soe 4) sin (t+ a) (5b) 
Substituting these expressions in (1b) the torque is 
2e7F |F cos (t + a) — Ajsin (¢ + a) 
ie 


iP sn 


2 e.?(%q"—x,")[F cos(t+a)—AF sin 2(t+a@) 
SS ee an. i aka aes A 
(6b) 
For the case of zero initial armature linkages, a = 1/2 
and the above expression reduces to 
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Equation (6b) is suitable for the calculation of the 
instantaneous-torque at any time after short circuit. 
However it is also desirable to express the torque in 
terms of harmonic components. This may be done by 
substituting in (6b) the odd and even series, as defined 
by (5a) and (6a), for their equivalent trigonometric 
expressions. The result is 


T= (7b) 


ot 
T =— —“*—[ (1 + b) FO— AEjsin (¢ + a) 
ee ) | (145) FO — AEP sin? (t+) (8b) 
© dk b a 2, 7 7 
since +b= Pemegh (see equation (7a)) 


This expression involves the squares and products of 
even and odd series. Expanding equation (8b) and col- 
lecting coefficients of each harmonic, the torque is 


2 n=1 
je lara Su 2 gin n (t + a) 


Lo + Ga" 
n =1,3,.. 


vo aa rst 2 
| Sn 2 sin n (t + a) 
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-| we +A? 
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(9b) 


Appendix C 


DECREMENT FACTORS 


Doherty and Nickle have shown? that the decrement 
for the unsupported linkages in the main field, with the 
armature short-circuited single-phase, is 


: Ua cine ? 
Of Sag eto 


SPN ae) is 


where g,’is the decrement for unsupported field linkages 
with the armature open-circuited. 

The decrement for the induced direct current in the 
amortisseur winding is determined by the resistance and 
apparent inductance of the amortisseur. The apparent 
inductance is determined by the amortisseur linkages 
which depend on the presence of the amortisseur cur- 
rent. It may be shown that under single-phase short- 
circuit conditions this apparent inductance is propor- 
tional to 


(ta” + 22) /(xa’ + 22), 
while for three-phase short circuit it is proportional to 
ta” /xa'. Since the decrements for the two cases are 


inversely proportional to the respective inductances the — 


decrement for induced direct currents in the amortis- 
seur on single-phase short circuit is 
YW ie 
oy" Es ps ital + X2) a (2c) 
Xa" (%a” + Xe) 
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where go,” is the amortisseur winding decrement for 
three-phase short-circuit at the machine terminals. 

As shown in reference 3 (Appendix H) the apparent 
per-unit inductance of the armature winding just after 
short circuit is 


2 k? 


V &p"%Q" = gener? (3c) 


The per-unit resistance of the short-circuited winding is 
e411 
ator a 
Therefore the decrement for the d-c. component of 
armature current is 


(4c) 


eee 
4k? Ve 


where r is the per-unit armature resistance, line to 
neutral. 

Since, in the per-unit system, time is measured, not 
in seconds, but in electrical radians traversed at the 
normal frequency f, the decrements above are 1/(27f) 
times the reciprocals of the respective time constants in 
seconds. 

It will be noted that the influence of the resistance of 
one winding on the decrement of other windings has 
been neglected. Doherty and Nickle® have discussed 
and justified this approximation so far as the effect of 
armature resistance on field decrement is concerned, 
and vice versa. The neglect of mutual effects in deter- 
mining decrements of the direct-axis rotor circuits is 


ie 


(Sc) 


. justifiable to the extent that the decrements of the two 


circuits, considered separately, differ considerably in 
order of magnitude. 

Strictly speaking, the amortisseur winding of a com- 
mercial machine generally consists of a number of cir- 
cuits. However their decrements are usually of the same 
order of magnitude, so that sufficient accuracy is ob- 
tained by considering the amortisseur winding as hav- 


- ing a single decrement. 


Appendix D 
SINGLE-PHASE AND THREE-PHASE REACTANCES 


Park and Robertson‘ have derived the relations be- 
tween single-phase static reactances and the normal 
three-phase reactances of a synchronous machine. For 
example the direct axis single-phase subtransient re- 
actance may be written 


2k 
ees a” (1d) 


for a line-to-line winding with k = 1/3 


: 2 ke . Ee 
ro! = g(a +) 


for a line-to-neutral winding with k = 1. x, is the zero- 


and (2d) 
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sequence impedance of the machine. Similar relations 
hold for the other reactances. 

If x,/2 is negligible compared with x,” equation (2d) 
evidently reduces to (1d). As this is nearly true for 
many machines, and as it simplifies the expressions, 
equation (1d) was used in changing from single-phase 
to three-phase reactances in Appendix A. If z,/2 is 
not negligible, however, correct expressions for current 
and torque during line-to-neutral short circuit can be 
obtained by replacing, xa” by a” +2./2, xa by x2+2,/2, 
etc. In this case x, must be replaced by 


yl (2+ 2) (2+) 


which is approximately x. + 7,/2. For line-to-line 
short circuit the expressions for current and torque are 
correct as given. 
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Discussion 


L. A. Kilgore: In this paper the authors have presented a 
relatively simple solution to the difficult problem of calculating 
the pulsating torque on single-phase short circuits. They have 
applied the extended two-reaction theory and the constant inter- 
linkage theorem in order to include the affect of direct and quad- 
rature axis damping circuits. 

The form of the solution obtained shows up quite well the 
components of the torque. The main part of the double fre- 
quency component is due to the field flux and the single-phase 
alternating current in the stator. The fundamental frequency 
torque is due to the fiux trapped in the armature cireuit reacting 
on the current in the field. The other harmonies given by the 
series used in the paper are due only to the difference in the re- 
actance on the two axes. For a machine with a damper winding, 
the differences are generally small and the harmonies are negli- 
gible, except where there is a possibility of mechanical resonance. 

The assumptions made in obtaining this solution are suffi- 
ciently accurate in most cases, but it is worth while considering 
the limitations. The authors neglect armature and field re- 
sistance, except in determining decrement. This gives accurate 
results for the pulsating torque, except for a synchronous motor 
with a high resistance damper winding where the calculated value 
will be too high, since current is limited appreciably by resistance 


as well as reactance. 


The average torque produced by the resistance losses may be 
small in comparison with the maximum values of pulsating 
torque, but it is not always negligible. In cases where there is 
appreciable external resistance or a high negative sequence re- 
sistance, the average torque may be several times the rated value. 
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Such a torque when suddenly applied can not be neglected in the 
practical problem of designing spring mountings of single-phase 
machines. 

The authors assume that the difference between the direct and 
quadrature axis single-phase reactance varies as a second har- 
monic function of the rotor position. The actual variation with 
position may contain other harmonies, especially in the case of 
machines without dampers. These variations may introduce high 
harmonies of the same order of magnitude as those calculated by 
the formulas. However, this will not greatly affect the maximum 
value of the torque. 


An earlier paper by G. W. Penney* dealt with the special case 
of machines without damper windings. Mr. Penney calculated 
the short-circuit torque from the change in stored magnetic 
energy. The authors of this paper use the equation (1b): 

T= telde —talge = tate (Xa —eXeq)5 

and refer to a paper by R. H. Park (reference number 5) for the 
proof. In deriving this expression Mr. Park started with the 
fundamental relation (total power output) = (mechanical power 
input) + (rate of decrease in stored magnetic energy) — (total 
ohmic losses). In order to eliminate the consideration of stored 
magnetic energy, he calculated the power output assuming that 
all the stator and rotor currents remain fixed for the moment. 
Perhaps the authors can give a more direct physical explanation 
of this equation. 

B. L. Robertson: In 1923 R. E. Doherty pointed out} that 
the short-circuit torque of a synchronous machine could be ob- 
tained from the time rate of change of the stored magnetic energy 
in the machine. Making use of the assumptions which Doherty 
had stated, and also employing relations previously given in dis- 
cussions on mechanical forces between electric circuits, Penney 
presented in 1926 ‘“‘Short-Cireuit Torque in Synchronous Ma- 
chines.” The paper quite well analyzed in a qualitative manner 
the production of short-circuit torque for what he called an ‘‘ideal 
machine.” The results showed that the torque was alternating 
in character, never pulsating; that it rose to very high values at 
regular intervals; and that single-phase short-circuits gave rise 
to torques greater than three-phase short-circuits. 

As specifically pointed out by Penney, and as shown in his and 
the present paper, the torque of a short-circuited machine is not 
zero which is often thought to be the case. The average may be 
small (it is exactly zero if all losses are zero), but the actual 
torque periodically increases to very high values, and as has 
just been shown the peaks may be 12 times normal for the worst 
ease of short circuit. Design, which must be based on these worst 
cases, must account for such peaks, part of this torque being 
transmitted to the shaft and to the stator supports. 

It is perhaps of value to note the assumptions made in the 
earlier work on this subject. There were no resistance, round 
rotor, and no secondary windings on the field structure. In con- 
trast, the present paper treats with the general salient pole 
machine, having an amortisseur winding in both direct and quad- 
rature axes. Resistance in the circuit impedances of the machine 
is neglected as before, but it is taken into account in the decre- 
ment factors. Furthermore, the solution gives the complete 
transient short-circuit torque curve and hence does far more 
than merely get the end points, initial and steady-state. To 
realize the exactness of solutions when resistance is so included 
one is referred to a paper} by Doherty and Nickle which contains 
what is perhaps the most outstanding agreement between test 
and calculated results for complicated cireuit problems. 

It is interesting to note that whereas the armature current 
waves are decidedly different in form for the two transient cases 
of short-circuit at maximum and minimum flux linkages, the wave 
shapes for all torques bear a similarity to each other for each 

*Short-Circuit Torque in Synchronous Machines without Damper Windings 
A.L.E.E. Trans. 1929, Vol. 48, p. 1230. 


tA Simplified Method of Analyzing Short-Circuit Problems, A.I,.EE. 
TRANS, 1928, p. 841. 
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oscillation about the axis. It is realized, of course, that for short 
circuit at minimum linkages the torque curve for the first several 
cycles is of twice the frequency of that for short cireuit at maxi- 
mum linkages, and that over a certain period of the transient the 
similarity is somewhat lost. Although previous wave shapes are 
in general appearance like the present ones developed, the latter 
are more exact because of generalities and broader assumptions 
underlying their derivation. 

In coneluding this discussion I would like to point out the con- 
tinued use of the theorem of constant linkages. This theorem was 
first given by Doherty in 1918, quite fully discussed by him in 
1923, and soon thereafter applied by Laffoon, Franklin, and 
Karapetoff to synchronous machines, but only of the round 
rotor type. Doherty,t however, applied this theorem to the 
salient pole machine and in consequence it underlies this latest 
work on short-circuit torques. It is of considerable interest to 
see the remarkable results which this simple theorem has given 
through its use, and it is another example of the practical appli- 
cation of fundamental laws formulated in physies so long ago. 

Alan Howard: It is well known that the short-cireuit time- 
constant of the main field of a synchronous machine has a definite 
relation to the type of short circuit, this relation having been 
determined by several authors. The time-constant of the 
amortisseur winding of a synchronous machine is affected by the 
type of short circuit in a somewhat similar manner but the 
relations, such as given in equation (2c) of the paper, are less well 
known, and it may, therefore be of interest to derive them. 

The amortisseur time-constant is the ratio of the apparent 
inductance of the amortisseur to its resistance. The short circuit 
does not affect the resistance, so the problem is to determine its 
effect upon the inductance. This will be done first for the case 
of a symmetrical three-phase short-circuit through a reactance 2, 
under the same assumptions as are used in the paper. The time- 
constant under single-phase conditions is easily derived from this 
result. ¥ 

The amortisseur linkages at any time may be represented as 

Wr = aiz + dir + cia ; 
where a, b and ¢ are constants, 7; and i; are the amortisseur and 
field currents respectively, and 74 is the direct axis component of 
armature current. 

The amortisseur linkages immediately after short circuit, 
before the amortisseur currents have decreased appreciably are 
equal to the linkages before short cireuit which are, 

Who = Otyo = be 

After the amortisseur current has disappeared, but before the 
field linkages have changed appreciably, the direct axis armature 
and field currents will be ~ 
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Thus the amortisseur linkages become 


€o 
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The change in linkages due to the disappearance of the amortis- 
seur current is, then 


[b (ta + 2) + ¢] 
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and since the circuits are linear, the initial amortisseur current 
is proportional to zgo or 


€o 


i SOS 
tq’ +2 


where d is a constant. 


The apparent amortisseur inductance is thus, 


ce + b(ta — @a’) ] 
d 


where the constants b, c, and d are undetermined. 


The time-constant varies directly as the inductance with 
changes in external reactance since the amortisseur resistance 
is constant. Thus the ratio of the time-constant for a three- 
phase short circuit through an external reactance x to that for 
a terminal short circuit is 


4055 fe Lr 
T ke. Like 


where 7’; is the amortisseur time-constant and subscript s de- 
notes quantities applying to a terminal short circuit. 

The time-constant 7%, is usually referred to as the amortisseur 
time-constant and is usually the one for which the numerical 
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It is therefore convenient to 
express the time-constant applying to other short-circuit condi- 
tions in terms of T;;. 7; thus becomes 


ta’ a" +2) 


fhe = Tk 
xa” (%a’ + x) : 
In terms of decrements, using the notation of the paper 
7 Ga" (xa' + @) P 1 
Cae ! w ey 
aq’ (xq” + 2) vip 


The time-constants and the average values of the direct axis 
currents in an unsymmetrical short circuit are the same as those 
occurring in a symmetrical three-phase short circuit through a 
definite value of series reactance. This series reactance is 22 
for a single-phase line-to-line short circuit, so that the amortisseur 
decrement in this case becomes 

ee xa" (xq + 2) “ 

: wa’ (ta" +22) 

which is equation (2c) of the paper. 
circuit the decrement would be, 

wa" (ta' + £2 + Zo) 
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country has continued through the past few years 

and today established routes connect nearly all 
important cities. The route mileage of the airways in 
the United States as shown in Fig. 1 totals over 30,000 
miles. Regularly scheduled transport service is given 
on practically all of these routes and considerable use 
of them is also made by military and private planes. 
Figures relating to service of air transport companies 
seem particularly significant. The Department of Com- 
merce reported approximately 42,800,000 miles flown in 
passenger, mail, and express service on domestic sched- 
uled lines in 1931, an increase of 35 per cent over the 
preceding year and more than a fourfold increase since 
1928. In the same three-year period passengers carried 
increased ninefold, reaching a total of around 470,000 in 
1931. Along with this growth safety has been increased 
as indicated by the respective 1928 and 1931 reports of 
250,000 and 750,000 miles flown per accident. Reason- 
able regularity of schedules on air transport lines also 
has been maintained, the ratio of miles actually flown to 
scheduled miles last year being in the order of 92 per 
cent. Communication facilities have been an important 
contributing factor to all this development and im- 
provement. 

It was early recognized that fast and reliable com- 
munication would be needed in connection with any ex- 
tensive development of air transportation. Communica- 
tion with planes in flight was an obvious requirement 
and this could be provided only by radio. For land 
service, however, experience has indicated that wire 
facilities best meet the general requirements. This 
paper describes the wire communication facilities in 
general use today, both by the Government and by 
transport companies, as aids to air transportation. 


Principal airways have been established largely 
through Federal aid. In addition to marking and light- 
ing airways the Airways Division of the Department of 
Commerce had provided up to April 1, 19382, 67 radio 
telephone stations at approximately 200-mile intervals 
as indicated in Fig. 1, to be used for broadcasting 
weather reports and similar information to planes in 
flight and for transmitting directive radio beacon sig- 
nals for enabling planes to keep on the course. In con- 
junction with these services it had contracted for 24- 
hour teletypewriter service along 13,000 miles of main 
airways connecting some 250 stations, principally for 
the purpose of transmitting weather reports and to 
assist in dispatching the planes. All of these facilities 
have been made available without cost to aircraft 
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operating companies and others using the airways. In 
addition to this communication service contracted for 
by the Government, approximately 5,000 miles of tele- 
typewriter circuit are used daily in furnishing private 
wire communication service to a number of transport 
companies for transmitting information pertaining to 
the operation of their own lines. Routes on which these 
facilities are furnished are indicated by heavy lines in 
Wig) 1: 

When the first air mail service was established, radio 
telegraph was introduced as a means of point-to-point 
communication along the New York-Chicago-San 
Francisco airway route. At each radio station me- 
teorological data were collected from surrounding points 
by means of long distance telephone and telegraph and 
these data were exchanged periodically through the day 
with the other stations over the radio telegraph. 

With a rapid expansion foreseen in air transport 
service it was apparent there would be a large increase 
in communication requirements not only to equip new 
routes but to handle increased volume on existing 
routes. There was the definite requirement for radio 
telephone communication with planes which would need 
a number of the radio channels allotted to this service. 
Considering these factors and the geographic and other 
conditions applying to probable development of air 
transportation in the United States, it seemed that 
regular point-to-point service served by radio telegraph 
could be provided more satisfactorily in another way. 

Arrangements were made in 1928 for teletypewriter 
communication services at several points connecting 
radio stations with their local weather bureau offices 
in order to expedite the delivery of weather reports and 
other traffic handled by radio telegraph. Shortly after- 
ward, a teletypewriter system was installed on the New 
York-Cleveland route connecting the Department of 
Commerce and Weather Bureau stations at Hadley 
Field, Stelton, N. J., and Cleveland, Ohio, and a num- 
ber of intermediate points. This type of service seemed 
ideally fitted for use in weather reporting and plane dis- 
patching and has been extended to replace the service 
furnished by the radio telegraph system and to provide 
for communication requirements on other routes. It 
offers the advantages of simultaneous communication 
with any number of stations desired, the communica- 
tions being automatically recorded on machines at each 
point. A message using code or abbreviations, if desired, 
can be sent instantly without the necessity of calling in 
or checking with the receiving stations and the immedi- 
ate attention of only the sending operator is required. 
Automatic recording reduces the possibility of human 
error and permits the most efficient use of operating 
personnel with resulting savings in labor. Furthermore, 
as contrasted with radio, this system, utilizing wire 
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transmission, is not so subject to variations in meteoro- 
logical conditions, is more dependable, and has the ad- 
vantage of being readily extended to handle large vol- 
umes of business. It is also well adapted for carrying on 
administrative and other work as well as for weather 
reporting and plane dispatching. 


TRANSMISSION OF WEATHER REPORTS 


Material progress has been made in reducing the 
effect of weather hazards to air transportation, through 
the service rendered by the Department of Commerce 
and U.S. Weather Bureau in the collection and dis- 
semination of weather reports supplemented by other 
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own areas and make area forecasts every three hours 
based on data collected over the Department of Com- 
merce circuits from connected airway stations and over 
commercial telegraph lines from other reporting points. 
These summaries and forecasts are then transmitted 
over the teletypewriter circuits and made available to 
all airway stations. While the forecasts include pre- 
dictions as to storm developments or movements, con- 
ditions in specific localities are often likely to change 
rapidly and it has been necessary to provide additional 
reports along the air routes on an hourly basis in order 
to keep pilots continuously advised of conditions likely 
to be encountered. Consequently, the airway keepers 
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reports collected by individual transport companies 
from planes in flight. For this service a system of prac- 
tically continuous reporting and forecasting for areas 
along air routes has been developed and weather ob- 
servations have been extended to include data of par- 
ticular benefit to air navigation. 

The teletypewriter networks furnished the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are devoted largely to this purpose 
and in conjunction with its radio telephone broadcast- 
ing service are the means for providing to pilots informa- 
tion relating to existing conditions and forecasts for 
both general and local areas. 

Twelve selected Weather Bureau airport stations 
located at strategic points in the country’s airway net- 
work prepare summaries of weather conditions in their 


and Weather Bureau observers at the various teletype- 
writer stations make local observations every hour of 
general weather conditions, ceiling height, visibility, 
wind direction and velocity, temperature, and baro- 
metric pressure. These data are then sent by tele- 
typewriter and automatically recorded at all points on 
the circuit in accordance with a predetermined schedule, 
which is coordinated with the broadcast schedule of 
radio stations. Since pilots will tune in on particular 
stations at definite times to obtain reports in accor- 
dance with the broadcast schedule, it is important that 
the schedules be closely adhered to. The following is an 
illustration of scheduled weather reporting along the 
Newark-Cleveland route. 

At 42 minutes past the hour the observers will begin 
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typing their observations on the circuit beginning with 
the Newark station, followed successively by Hadley, 
Allentown, Park Place, Numidia, Sunbury, Winkle- 
blech, Bellefonte, Kylertown, Greenwood Club, Brook- 
ville, Mercer, Parkman and Cleveland, with practically 
no interval between the completion of the report from 
one station and the beginning of a report from the next. 
When the Cleveland weather observer has completed 
typing his report a complete record of weather condi- 
tions at all points on the circuit will appear on the tele- 
typewriter tape at each individual station and in the 
radio broadcasting stations located at Hadley, Belle- 
fonte, and Cleveland. Fig. 2 shows a portion of an 
actual tape record of an hourly report along the Newark- 
Cleveland route which includes the stations between 
Newark and Bellefonte, Pa. For convenience the tape 
has been cut to show one station report on each line. 
First the starting time, 0642 E.S., which is 6:42 a.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, is shown. Each reporting sta- 


NK CV O642ES 

NK OVC LWR BRKN CLDS OCNL SPRKG ETD 6 HND 2 1/2 NE 8 42 40 3010 
HW OVC LWR BRKN CLDS SPRKG HAZY 1 THSD 3 NE 5 42 3006 

AL OVC LT RAIN LT FOG ETD 6 HND 2 E 10 41 3006 


PL DENSE FOG LT RAIN ZERO ZERO ESE 15 37 3006 
NU OVC LT RAIN HAZY ETD 1 THSD 3 E 12 41 : 
SV OVC LT RAIN LT FOG ETD 12 HND 1 NE 9 43 

WK DENSE FOG LT RAIN ZERO ZERO E 18 37 3004 


BF OVC LT RAIN 8 HND 6 NE 6 43 43 2998 


Fig. 2—TELETYPEWRITER TAPE wiITH PoRTION OF WEATHER 
SEQUENCE REPORT 


tion in sequence then gives its code letter or letters and 
follows with a report of its observations. An interpreta- 
tion of the report from the first station is ‘‘Newark, 
overcast, lower broken clouds, . occasional sprinkling, 
estimated ceiling height 600 feet, visibility 214 miles, 
wind velocity 8 miles per hour, direction northeast, 
temperature 42 deg., dew point 40 deg., barometric pres- 
sure 30.10 in.” The time of actual transmission for all 
14 stations, Newark to Cleveland, is generally about 
four minutes. 


At 50 minutes past the hour the three radio stations 
will interrupt the beacon signals and broadcast the re- 
ports just received. Hadley Station transmits the 
weather sequence received from stations between 
Newark and Bellefonte; simultaneously, the Bellefonte 
radio station transmits the entire sequence received 
from all points between Newark and Cleveland, and the 
Cleveland radio station broadcasts reports from points 
between Bellefonte and Cleveland. All three radio sta- 
tions include in the sequence, reports of weather at 
Cleveland and New York. The range beacons are not 
interrupted for these reports for longer than two min- 
utes, and if the reports require a longer period the 
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beacon signals are restored for one minute and again 
interrupted to complete the reports. 

Based upon the information obtained through the 
sequence collections, airway weather reporting sta- 
tions retransmit, ‘generally by teletypewriter, hourly 
weather reports to the various airway operating com- 
panies’ offices in that vicinity. Airway companies main- 
tain various arrangements for posting the weather 
information for the convenience to pilots. Some com- 
panies post the information on a series of boards of dif- 
ferent color arranged in geographic sequence to repre- 
sent different airway routes, each board indicating a 
particular point on that route. 

An experimental service involving the transmission 
of weather summaries in map form has been tried out 
recently at Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Newark, 
and Washington. A separate teletypewriter circuit 
equipped with page teletypewriters at each of these 
points was provided for this purpose. The weather maps 
were prepared at Kansas City and Cleveland every 
three hours and then transmitted over this circuit. A 
typical map transmitted from Kansas City is shown in 
Fig. 3, and the following describes briefly the methods 
used. 

Two special airways maps, ordinary letter width, 
have been printed, one map covering the section of the 
country east of the Mississippi River and another the 
section west to the Rocky Mountains. The maps are 
printed in ink which permits hectograph reproduction. 
The airways, principal airports, and cities are shown on 
the map and in the upper left corner is a small circle 
used as a coordinating point. — 

At a scheduled time the operator at Kansas City or 
Cleveland inserts in a teletypewriter equipped for per- 
forating tape a copy of the map on which the latest 
weather information has already been typed including 
general state of weather, ceiling height, visibility, 
temperature, wind direction and velocity, and baro- 
metric pressure for each point and isobars connecting 
points of equal pressure. The sending operator then 
types the identical symbols, letters, and figures directly 
over the corresponding ones on the map inserted in his 
machine, thus making a complete record on perforated 
tape. On schedule a blank map is inserted in the tele- 
typewriter at each receiving point and positioned so 
that a type bar will strike the map within the small 
coordinating circle. The sending operator then releases 
the tape and the signals transmitted over the circuit 
reproduce on the map at the receiving stations data 
similar to those on the original map at the sending 
station. 

The map data are sent in sequence from the two trans- 
mitting stations and after they have been received on 
the map forms a number of duplicate copies can be run 
off immediately and the two maps fitted together if 
desired. The maps are then available to pilots at each 
of the respective airports. 

Complete reports of weather are generally maintained 
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by transport companies in dispatching offices. On some 
lines two-way short-wave radio-telephone equipment 
has been provided for communicating with planes and 
periodic contact is maintained during flight. In this 
way pilots report their positions directly to dispatchers 
and in addition supplementary weather data are usu- 
ally exchanged, particularly in respect to local ceiling 
heights and conditions in the upper air strata. 


PLANE DISPATCHING AND OTHER SERVICE 


Teletypewriter circuits furnished to air transport 
companies are used principally for dispatching planes 
and handling the many traffic matters usual to this type 
of service. Plane movements including reports of 
position in flight are transmitted over the teletype- 
writer system and recorded at various offices. The re- 
ports of positions, in many cases, are given by pilots 
over short wave radiotelephone where this type iof 
equipment has been provided. 

To facilitate position reporting some of the companies 
have superimposed a system of rectangular coordinates 
over a map of the course cutting the territory into 
squares or rectangles 10 to 20 miles on a side. The co- 
ordinates are numbered so that the pilots and dis- 
patchers can readily establish the location of the plane. 
The dispatchers generally maintain a typewritten, 
chronological log of position reports from each plane in 
the air. Bulletin boards are also used, marked with the 
stations along the route and with spaces for filling in 
data such as plane number and license, name of pilot, 
time of arrival, and departure at each station and final 
destination. 

A considerable volume of information is required to 
be transmitted in connection with the handling of 
traffic on large lines. This usually consists of data as to 
reservations, number of passengers and amount of 
mail and express carried, connections to be made, and 
arrangements at terminals. Supplementary instruc- 
tions to pilots and many administrative matters re- 
quiring prompt handling are also transmitted. 

Although the airways teletypewriter circuits fur- 
nished the Department of Commerce are used mostly for 
handling weather reports, considerable information is 
also transmitted over them relating to departure and 
arrival of planes and their position in flight. Upon re- 
quest the Department of Commerce will send over its 
teletypewriter system the license number of a plane, 
the station from which the plane is departing, its time 
of departure, and its destination, to stations along the 
route of the flight. Stations on the route knowing 
approximately the time the plane will be due watch for 
it and record the actual time the plane passes so that 
other stations may be informed. 


TELETYPEWRITER CIRCUIT LAYOUT 


The teletypewriter networks furnished by the Bell 
System for service along airways are composed of some 
30 separate circuits. Circuit mileage of the longest is 
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about 2,000 miles and the shortest 200 miles. The 
longer circuits generally connect 15 to 20 intermediate 
stations. Since airways naturally follow direct air lines 
the intermediate airway stations are often located at 
points considerable distances from main communica- 
tion lines, which, generally, are constructed along routes 
connecting the industrial and more populous centers, 
due regard being given to topographic and other con- 
ditions. At the larger airports such as Newark and 
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Fig. 3—WeratrHer Map TRANSMITTED BY TELETYPEWRITER 


Cleveland, local teletypewriter circuits are also pro- 
vided to connect the Department of Commerce station 
with the offices of the various transport companies, the 
post office, and weather bureau. Automatic transmis- 
sion equipment is provided so that information received 
on one circuit can be retransmitted over one or more 
other circuits if desired. 

A layout diagram of a typical circuit is shown in Fig. 
4. Facilities in the New York-Cleveland long distance 
cable are used for establishing the main links, totaling 
515 miles. Repeater stations on the cable route located 
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approximately every 50 miles afford convenient points 
from which branch circuits are extended to the inter- 
mediate airway stations. The several branch circuits 
are of the grounded open-wire type and total 331 miles. 
A total circuit mileage, therefore, of 846 miles is re- 
quired in this case for connecting all stations along an 
air route a little over 400 miles long. 

The Newark-Pittsburgh section of the main circuit is 
operated on metallic telegraph cable facilities, a type 
particularly adapted to use where stations to be con- 
nected to the circuit are spaced at frequent intervals. 
Between Pittsburgh and Cleveland a channel of a voice- 
frequency carrier telegraph system on cable facilities 
is used. This type of facility is generally used where 
stations are located 150 or more miles apart. The 
longer branch circuits on open wire employ polar 
transmission with repeaters at both the repeater station 
and terminal and use two wires, one for each direction of 
transmission. The shorter branch circuits use one wire 
with a grounded duplex repeater at the repeater station 
and a constant d-c. potential at the outlying terminal. 
Detail description of these various telegraph systems 
has been given in previous papers. 

Cable circuits are less susceptible than open-wire cir- 
cuits to interference and storm trouble, and where they 
are available they have been used generally for estab- 
lishing teletypewriter circuits furnished both the De- 
partment of Commerce and the transport companies. 
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At present, over one-third of the mileage of these cir- 
cuits is in cable. 

Facilities on alternate routes are available to be sub- 
stituted for the regular circuit in the event circuit 
trouble develops. Spare loops to the teletypewriter 
stations and spare teletypewriter equipment at each 
station are provided so that each component part of the 
service is protected by spare facilities and equipment. 


TELETYPEWRITER EQUIPMENT 


The theory of teletypewriter operation and descrip- 
tions of the machines generally used in this country have 
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been given in other papers but are briefly reviewed here 
in order to describe some of the specific equipment ar- 
rangements used in airways service. 

The teletypewriter is designed to perform the func- 
tions of an ordinary typewriter with added features that 
permit the typing units of a number of similar machines 
located at distant points to be controlled by the opera- 
tion of the keyboard of any one of them. This is accom- 
plished by the translation of the mechanical action of 
any key in the keyboard unit to electrical impulses 
arranged in a code and transmitting them over an 
electrical circuit to the distant machines where the im- 
pulses are translated back to the mechanical action of a 
type bar in the typing unit corresponding to the key 
struck in the distant keyboard. Electric motors and 
electromagnets provide the mechanical power and the 
means of translation of electrical impulses to mechanical 
action. It is, of course, necessary that the mechanical 
action of all of the machines be synchronized. This is 
provided for by the use of synchronous motors or 
governed motors regulated to the same speed and a 
start-stop rather than a continuously rotating system. 
By the use of the start-stop system the effect of varia- 
tions in motor speeds is minimized, accurate synchroni- 
zation being required only during the interval of typing 
of one letter after which a clutch releases and stops the 
receiving mechanism momentarily to permit it again to 
start in synchronism with the sending mechanism. To 
provide the start-stop feature and sufficient code com- 
binations for the letters and symbols required, a seven 
impulse code is used consisting of a start pulse, five 
selecting pulses, and a stop pulse. 

Teletypewriters are available to print on an ordinary 
page or on a narrow strip of tape. Tape machines are 
generally used in airways service because they are par- 
ticularly adapted to the handling of short messages and 
weather sequences where it is generally desirable to 
rearrange the messages received by cutting and pasting 
the tape on separate pages to form a continuous weather 
record for each point. This is preferable to a chronologi- 
cal message record requiring a search through all of the 
information to obtain the trend of weather at a par- 
ticular point. The tape machines are also somewhat 
smaller, less expensive, and more efficient, not requiring 
the transmission of carriage return and paper feeding 
signals. 

In addition to the ordinary sending and receiving ma- 
chines supplementary apparatus units may be used so 
that operators can work at maximum efficiency and the 
line circuit can be used to its maximum capacity. These 
units are the perforator, tape transmitter, and re- 
perforator. 


The perforator is associated with a keyboard and per- 
forates a tape with one to five perforations for each 
key struck. The tape is run through a tape transmitter 
which automatically sends electrical impulses to the 
circuit corresponding to the perforations in the tape and 
identical to those that would have been sent from the 
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keyboard direct had it been connected to the circuit for 
normal keyboard sending. The use of the perforator and 
tape transmitter permits the circuit to be operated at 
its maximum speed at all times and permits the operator 
to work in spurts and rest or do other work while the 
accumulated tape is running through the transmitter. 
Also the same tape can be run through several tape 
transmitters and thus be used for sending the message 
over several circuits. 

The reperforator is a receiving device which records 
the message on a perforated tape similar to that pro- 
duced by a perforator unit. This permits storing a re- 
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ceived message for immediate or subsequent retrans- 
mission to other circuits without retyping it. 

The smaller teletypewriter stations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and those of the various transport 
companies are each generally provided with a regular 
and a spare teletypewriter and a small loop switchboard 
with jacks and cords to connect the regular or spare ma- 
chine to the regular or spare loop as desired. 

At the larger teletypewriter stations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a special arrangement of the equip- 
ment has been provided to permit efficient operation of 
the teletypewriter circuits from the standpoints of 
requiring a minimum number of operators and of ob- 
taining rapid retransmission of messages received on 
one circuit to one or more of the other circuits as re- 
quired. A view of an installation is given in Fig. 5 and 
a typical floor plan arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
The apparatus is mounted on tables specially designed 
for the purpose, and these are usually arranged on the 
floor in the shape of a U, the units facing inward so that 
the operators work inside the U. 

A: separate reperforator A and tape transmitter B 
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in addition to a tape teletypewriter C are provided for 
each circuit. Messages are received simultaneously on a 
printed tape by the tape teletyperwriter and on a per- 
forated tape by the reperforator. Mounted adjacent to 
the reperforators are the tape transmitters through 
which the perforated tape can be run to retransmit im- 
mediately a received message to another circuit. The 
reperforators and tape transmitters can be started and 
stopped individually from the remote control box H. 

A tape perforator K is provided to perforate tape for 
messages originating at the local station. The messages 
can then be sent automatically over the circuit or cir- 
cuits desired by running the tape through the proper 
tape transmitters. 

All of these units are terminated on cords and plugs 
at a loop switchboard # and any unit or combination of 
units may be connected to any of the teletypewriter 
circuits which are wired through a number of series 
jacks in the loop switchboard. A supplementary switch- 
ing arrangement is provided by radial transmitting 
board G equipped with keys and repeating relays. By 
operating one or more of the keys one of the tape trans- 
mitters can be connected quickly to two or more of the 
teletypwriter circuits through the repeating relays to 
obtain simultaneous transmission to the circuits con- 
nected. 

At certain stations page teletypewriters D are pro- 
vided for the transmission of weather maps as described 
previously. This type of machine employs a fixed paper 
carriage and movable type basket, and accommodates 
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Fre. 6—TELETyPEWRITER Equipment Layout IN Large OFFICE 


Legend: 

A —Reperforator 

B —Transmitter distributor 
C —Tape teletypewriter 

D —Page teletypewriter 

E —Loop switchboard 


F —Motor-generator set 

G —Radial transmitting board 
H —Remote control box 

K —Perforator 


paper up to 814 inches wide. It has been equipped with 
a number of special type characters to provide the sym- 
bols required on the maps. These symbols, which are 
shown in Fig. 3, are provided as upper case characters 
on the teletypewriters in place of fractions and punctua- 
tion marks. 

The arrangement of equipment described generally 
permits one operator to attend all of the circuits. The 
teletypewriters are all located in a fairly small space, 
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which permits one man to observe the incoming mes- 
sages and operate the control boards to start and stop 
the proper transmitter and to relay the messages as 
required. 

RADIO INTERFERENCE 


The establishment of teletypewriter stations along 
the airways brought about the installation of teletype- 
writer equipment in the same room or in close proxim- 
ity to short-wave radio receivers, and introduced the 
problem in specific cases of radio interference caused by 
the operation of the teletypewriter. 

Remedial measures have been designed effectively to 
reduce this interference, and consist of the use of syn- 
chronous motors, rectifiers, and specially designed 
filters, together with the locating of the apparatus and 
wiring in such a way as to effect a minimum coupling 
between the teletypewriter and its associated loop and 
the radio antenna system. 


CONCLUSION 


History of air transportation in the past few years 
indicates that continued growth may be expected, par- 
ticularly as hazards to flying are mitigated and safety 
and dependability are recognized by the public. The 
Government is continuing the extension of airways and 
weather reporting and other services, and air transport 
companies are progressing in developing transport busi- 
ness. Fast and reliable communication service has 
proved the backbone of weather and position reporting 
and has been a valuable aid in the handling of traffic and 
other matters relating to air transportation. Teletype- 
writer circuits used for land service have been found 
particularly suited to meeting the various requirements 
involving simultaneous communication with many sta- 
tions at remote distances. Other wire communication 
services such as long distance telephone and commercial 
telegraph have also aided, particularly in reaching 
points not served by teletypewriter circuits. It is ex- 
pected wire communication service will continue to be 
used extensively in connection with air transportation 
and will be of considerable aid in its future development. 
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Discussion 


H. T. Killingsworth; Cleveland has one of the most im- 
portant and best equipped airports in the country. Practically 
all of the features described in the paper are included in the 
Cleveland communication equipment. The Department of 
Commerce has five teletypewriter circuits radiating from Cleve- 
land which parallel the more important air routes. One of these 
extends from Cleveland to Newark and is shown in Fig. 4 of 
the paper. One parallels the Cleveland-Chicago-St. Louis Air- 
way via Detroit and Kalamazoo. The third extends from 
Cleveland to Kansas City via Columbus and St. Louis. The 
fourth extends from Cleveland to Camden via Pittsburgh and 
Harrisburg and the fifth from Cleveland to Newark via Buffalo 
and Utica. All of these circuits have numerous intermediate 
drops at airports along the route. 

This equipment is located in the Administration Building at 
the Airport. The Administration Building is in turn connected 
by local teletypewriter circuits to the long wave radio trans- 
mitting station which is located about one mile away. One of 
the most common usages of the reperforating equipment in the 
Administration Building is in connection with retransmitting 
to the radio station messages which it is felt should be broadeast 
immediately to planes in flight. 

Short wave radio equipment is used by the airport authorities 
in dispatching planes. The pilot of incoming planes is contacted 
as he approaches the port, is advised of weather conditions at 
the field, movement of planes in the vicinity of the field, where 
to land, at which gate to discharge his passengers, ete. Similarly, 
a pilot leaving the field is contacted and is directed off the field. 


Characteristics of Electromagnetic Radiation 
from Aircraft in Flight 


BY TOM C. RIVES* 
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Synopsis.—This paper reports the results of an investigation of 
the effects of altitude, frequency and distance wpon the strength of a 
recewed radio signal as transmitted from an airplane in flight and 
received at a point on the earth’s surface. Frequencies between 475 
ke. and 5,500 ke. are reported on for altitudes up to 6,000 feet and 
distances up to 60 miles. Representative curves, plotted between the 
above mentioned variables, are included and the difference in results 
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and 


obtained during daylight and darkness are shown. In general, the 
data show that, within the limits of this investigation, the higher the 
frequency the shorter the reliable communication range becomes. 

An appendix is included in which is shown how the data for a 
given altitude, distance and frequency may be used to calculate the 
theoretical field strength for the given frequency when the transmitter 
(or airplane) is at a different distance and/or altitude. 


INTRODUCTION 


ONSIDERABLE data have been published giving 
the characteristics of high-frequency radio trans- 
missions from aircraft to ground for distances over 

100 miles but, in general, little definite information is 
given as to the exact conditions at the time the data 
were collected. Comparatively few data have been 
published regarding the transmission characteristics 
from airplane to ground for distances less than 100 
miles. Prior to 1929, aircraft operators made little use 
of the frequencies above 1,500 ke. Transmission tests 
on frequencies below 1,500 ke. gave consistent results, 
in that the field strengths seemed to be subject to a uni- 
form attenuation with distance and were apparently 
little affected by altitude. The use of the higher fre- 
quencies on aircraft is desirable as it permits use of small 
fixed antennas and more compact and lighter radio 
equipment on the airplane. In the attempt to use these 
higher frequencies, freakish results were obtained. 
So many contradictory data were obtained at the 
shorter distances that it soon became apparent that a 
thorough investigation would be necessary before com- 
plete advantage could be taken of the higher fre- 
quencies. 

Plans were made in the summer of 1930 to investigate 
this subject fully. Master-oscillator type, medium- 
frequency, 50-watt transmitters were available at that 
- time, and some tests on the medium frequencies were 
made. High-frequency crystal-controlled transmitters 
were purchased, and field-strength measuring apparatus 
obtained. Radio receivers of various types were also 
procured in order that listening tests might be con- 
ducted at the same time as the field-strength measure- 
ments were being taken. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


In the winter of 1931, two types of tri-motored air- 
planes were obtained for use in the tests. One of these 
airplanes was covered with fabric and the other with 
metal. Identical Western Electric 8A crystal-controlled 


*War Department Signal Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.E.E., Cleveland, 
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transmitters were installed on each of these airplanes. 
Fixed antennas of the same dimensions were erected 
symmetrically over the fuselage and wing sections of 
each airplane on stub masts approximately 6 feet high. 
The antenna structure used approximated a horizontal 
“T,”’ and was fed at the base of the “‘T.”” Due to the 
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Fie. 1—Avurags Firitp Strenetus RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Watr Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data—Transmitted frequency, 475 ke.; antenna, trailing wire 194 ft. long; 
time, 10:08 A.M. to 11:09 A.M., July 31, 1931; course, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to Fairfield, Ohio; altitude, 3,000 ft. 


wide frequency band covered (1,695 ke. to 5,500 ke.), 
it was necessary to vary the dimensions of these anten- 
nas during the course of the investigation. 

A Western Electric type 44A field-strength measuring 
set was set up in a comparatively level terrain at Fair- 
field, Ohio. Several radio receivers were set up at 
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selected locations in the vicinity but isolated from each 
other and the field-strength measuring set. 

Two fixed courses were selected for the flights, one 
from Dayton, Ohio, to Cambridge City, Indiana, and 
the other from Dayton to Columbus, Ohio. Each course 
was 60 miles in length. Flights were made over each 
course at 500 feet, 1,500 feet, 2,500 feet, 3,500 feet, 
4,500 feet and 6,000 feet altitude. 
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Fie. 2—Averace Fieitp STRENGTHS RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Watr Rap1io TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data— Transmitted frequency, 1,695 ke.; antenna, fixed; time, 9:55 
A.M. to 12:30 P.M., March 20, 1931; course, Fairfield, Ohio, to Cambridge 
City, Indiana; altitudes indicated on curves 


The frequencies employed in the high-frequency 
tests were 1,695, 2,000, 2,495, 3,000, 3,500, 4,000, 5,000 
and 5,500 ke. Antenna power was held as near 50 watts 
as possible on all frequencies. 

The two radio operators and the pilot of the airplane 
were connected by interphone to insure coordination 
of their work. When the pilot had the airplane on the 
course at the proper altitude, he notified the first opera- 
tor. This operator then notified the ground stations of 
the time and test-rum number and thereafter put the 
carrier frequency on the air for alternate three-minute 
periods until notified by the pilot that the end of the 
course had been reached. The second operator kept the 
meter readings constant by means of the set and power 

_adjustments. 

The average speed of the airplane on these test flights 
was approximately 100 miles per hour. Due to the 
winds aloft, the airplane speed varied between the limits 
of 80 and 120 miles per hour. On account of these high 
speeds, the rate of change of field strength when the air- 

_ plane was within a short distance of the ground station, 
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was extremely rapid and could not be accurately 
followed with the field-strength meter. 

The field-strength measuring set used was not accu- 
rate for measurements of field strengths below 20 micro- 
volts per meter. When fading became severe, it was 
extremely difficult to secure accurate field-strength mea- 
surements. The results shown in the fading zone below 
the ‘‘severe fading line” are the averages for a number 
of readings taken in rapid succession. The period of the 
fading was not consistent, on some days being extremely 
slow and on other days very rapid. Where the curves 
do not reach the 20 microvolts per meter minimum, it 
indicates that it was impossible to secure accurate 
readings due to the rapid and severe fading at that time. 

In general, the figures presented in this paper are self- 
explanatory. A mathematical analysis of these data 
have been made and is included in the Appendix. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding, it is desired to emphasize that the tests 
were conducted over one type of terrain and during the 
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Fig. 83—Averace Fisip Strenetus RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Watr Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data—Transmitted frequency, 3,000 ke.; antenna, fixed; time, 1:55 
P.M, to 4:50 P.M., April 6, 1931; course, Fairfield, Ohio, to Cambridge 
City, Indiana; altitudes indicated on curves 


winter and spring seasons, with the exception of that 
shown in Fig. 1, covering the transmission frequency of 
475 ke., which was obtained in the middle of the sum- 
mer. Results of tests conducted over other terrain and 
during different seasons of the year will no doubt vary 
from the data given here. 

Under the given conditions, it may be stated that: 
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1. Field strength is dependent upon altitude, dis- 
tance and frequency. 

2. Fading, and not attenuation, is a controlling factor 
in the use of these frequencies at short distances. 

3. Daylight tests show no greater attenuation than is 
experienced in the night tests. 

4, Fading occurs at lower frequencies and shorter 
distances at night than during the day. 
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Fie. 4—Averace Finitp STRENGTHS RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Warr Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data—Transmitted frequency, 4,000 ke.; antenna, fixed; time, 11:45 
A.M. to 4:14 P.M., March 12, 1931; course, Fairfield, Ohio, to Cambridge 
City, Indiana; altitudes indicated on the curves 


5. Frequencies below 2,000 ke. are more suitable for 
communication from aircraft to pune for distances 
_ up to 60 miles. 

6. For any given frequency, the data collected at one 
altitude and distance may be used as shown in the 
Appendix to calculate the field strength that will be 
obtained when flying at another altitude and distance 
up to the point where fading commences. 

7. The similarity of the data obtained when using the 
trailing wire antenna and when using the fixed antenna 
indicates that either the field patterns of the two an- 
tenna systems are similar or that the difference in field 
patterns had little effect on the results obtained. 


Appendix 
LisT OF SYMBOLS 


F = measured value of field strength in microvolts 
per meter. 

K = is proportional to the energy radiated in a fixed 
direction. 

f = frequency in kilocycles per second. 
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\ = wavelength in kilometers. 
attenuation factor. 
OcTts 


€ 
R = theradius of the earth. 
rT 
x 


~ 


ll 


= distance as measured along the earth. 
= distance as measured along a line tangent to the 
earth at the receiver. 


y = distance the airplane is above or below the 
tangent line. 

p = airline distance between the transmitter and 
receiver. 

0 =tan" y/x 

a = altitude as indicated by altimeter. 


All distances are in statute miles, unless otherwise 
stated. 

A typical curve of field strength plotted against 
ground distance is shown in Fig. 8. A curve showing the 
variation of the angle @ with distance is also plotted on 
Fig. 8, and where the two curves intersect, the path of 
the flight intersects the tangent line to the earth. This 
occurs at zero degrees and 67.4 miles; for greater dis- 
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Fig. 5—Averace Fintp StreNGTHS RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Warr Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data—Transmitted frequency, 5,000 ke.; antenna, fixed; time, 8:28 
P.M. to 10:53 P.M., April 8, 1931; course, Fairfield, Ohio, to Columbus, 
Ohio; altitudes shown on curves 


tances the path of flight is below the tangent for this 
altitude. 

The method of increments was used in order to deter- 
mine if the relationship of field oo to distance was 
of the form: 

= ax + ba? + cx? + dx’. (1) 
It was ae that neither the first increments, AF', nor 
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the second increments, A?F’, nor the third, A*F were 
constant, and there was no indication that any higher 
increments would be reasonably constant. It was, 
therefore, concluded that the relationship must be ex- 
pressed in a form such as: 
y = ax1+ ba? + cx 4+ dx 

or as some transcendental function. 

If this field strength curve, plotted to inaieate co- 
ordinates, had been linear and expressed as: 


(2) 


log. y = m log. x + log. b (3) 
then the relationship would have been of the form: 
y = b/am (4) 


If that portion between 50 and 100 miles is considered to 
be approximately linear, then the value of m can be 
determined by the formula: 


Y— Ys = M(L— 21) i; (5) 
In this instance m was found to be equal to — 2.32, or 
the field strength varied with distance to the — 2.32 
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Fig. 6—AVERAGE SIGNAL STRENGTHS RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Watt Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


Data—Transmitted frequency, 2,000 kc.; antenna (on airplane), fixed, 
(on ground receiver) horizontal, 15 ft. high:and 95 ft. long extending N.E. 
from the receiver; time, 8:20 P.M. to 11:52 P.M. on March 20, 1931; re- 
ceiver used, General Electric 1496-C 


power for these distances. If the curve in Fig. 9 marked 
“500 ft.’ is considered nearly linear from 1 to 10 miles, 
then m = — 1.95, or the field strength varies approxi- 
mately inversely with the square of the distance. 

In order to determine if the relationship was of the 
form of the Austin formula,! the unattenuated values of 
field strength were expressed as: 

Sh (6) 
then if the measured values of field strength could be 
expressed as: 


= (K/r) (e€*") (7) 
then the ratio of F’ to F is: 

F'/F = (8) 
also: log F’/F = (9) 


Tabulations made from Fig. 8 of the values of the equa- 
tions (6) to (9) inclusive and a’, show that for ground 


1. See Bibliography. 
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distances over 15 miles a’ remained essentially constant 
at an average value of 0.0227 for a value of K = 12,800. 
In Fig. 1 recorded points are shown with a calculated 
curve having these constants. An equation of the form 
of (7) fits the data remarkably well, provided that 0 isa 
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Fig. 7—Averace Distances aT Wuich SEVERE FADING 
Becomes APPARENT IN THE SIGNALS RECEIVED ON THE GROUND 
FROM A 50-Watt Rapio TRANSMITTER IN AN AIRPLANE 


No appreciable fading was experienced on frequencies other than those 
shown in figure 
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Fig. 8—Curves or Fietp STRENGTH AND § vs. GROUND 
DISTANCE 


The field strength curve is the same as that of Fig. 1 except that log-log 
coordinates are used for purposes of analysis 


small angle, two degrees or less, or when the airplane is 
below the tangent line. 

This procedure was followed for a large number of 
curves, and families of curves of which Fig. 9 is typical. 
In no case was it possible to find one value of K and a’ 
which would apply throughout the entire range of dis- 
tances. In Fig. 9 a’ was practically constant for the 
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6,000-foot test at 0.0396 for ground distances over 10 
miles, with a value of K equal to 18,200. With the value 
of K determined, values of a’ were obtained by a similar 
process as above except that the angle 6 was maintained 
constant, instead of altitude, giving the relationship: 


F = (K/p) (e“*) (10) 
In each case the values of a’ decreased as p increased, 
and the product a’p was practically constant. This was 
done for various small angles for the fourteen families of 
curves, with similar results except in the case of a 
family of curves taken at 1,695 ke. On the day these 
flights were made the ceiling was approximately 2,600 
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Fic. 9—Curves or Firetp StrenetH vs. GrouND DISTANCE 
FoR VARIOUS ALTITUDES 


These curves are the same as those of Fig. 3 except that log-log coordi- 
nates are used for purposes of analysis 


feet, and the bank of cumulus clouds extended up to 
over 5,500 feet above the earth. The 500, 1,500, 2,500, 
and 6,000-foot flights were made in the usual way, but 

the 3,500 and 4,500-foot flights, being through clouds, 
were omitted. The values of a’p were approximately 
12 per cent higher for the 6,000-foot altitude than for 
the lower altitudes. 

With values of field strength taken at points along a 
line making a fixed angle to the tangent line: 

F, = (Ki/p:) (€-"™) and F. = (Ks/p2) (e*™) (11) 
but K, = Kz by definition, and with a1’p: = a@2'p2 then: 

F/F2 = p2/p1 (12) 
or the field strength varies inversely with distance as 
measured along a line making a fixed angle to the tan- 
gent line. This bears out the theory of T. L. Eckersley” 
and the conclusions of Drake and Wilmotte.* 

From Fig. 9, it is apparent that for very short dis- 
tances with the particular radiating system used, the 
field strength decreases with increasing altitudes, and 
for ground distances of 4 miles or more the field strength 
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increases with altitude. At one mile there is compara- 
tively little change in field strength with altitude. In 
Fig. 10 (derived from Fig. 9), vertical polar diagrams of 
field strength for various values of # are shown, each for 
a fixed airline distance p. The shapes of these curves are 
determined first, by the values of K which change with 
6, and second with a’, which is also dependent upon 0. 
Field strength is practically constant from 20 to 45 
degrees. In order for this to be true, p1 = p» of (11) so: 


F3/F, = (Ki/K2) (e-" /e-™) (13) 
or 
loge ('1/F'2) = log. (Ki/K») + ae’ — ay’ (14) 
but with Ff, = F., then: 
log. (K1/K2) = ay’ — ae! (15) 


in other words, K and a’ must vary in the same sense 
with variations in 0. As @ is increased, the attenuation 
and the energy radiated in the direction of the receiver 
both decrease. For the smaller angles in this particular 
case, attenuation is predominating factor, while for the 
larger angles, the directional effect of the transmitting 
antenna predominates. A complete expression of either 
field-strength curve of Fig. 8 or 9 must contain terms 
which take into account the variation of K and a’ with 


Fig. 10—Curves or Fintp STRENGTH vs. 6 FOR VARIOUS 
Arr-Line DISTANCES 


These curves were derived from the same data as Fig. 9 


6. However, it is not necessary to know this expression 
if it is only desired to calculate the values of field 
strength for various altitudes and distances, having a 
curve such as Fig. 8, or one of those of Fig. 9. 

In order to find how a’ varied with \, the method of 
equations (3), (4), and (5) was used and shows that: 

MC care 1) Nd (16) 
where d is the distance in kilometers. This value agrees 
with the value of 0.6 given by Austin for wavelengths 
between 300 and 25,000 meters. 
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There was no difference between the night tests and 
the daylight tests, provided that the same conditions 
obtained as to power, antenna, frequency, altitude, etc., 
except that the distances free from fading were much 
less than by day. Since the above calculations are all 
based on data taken in the non-fading zone, it is not 
feasible to compute the field strengths where there is 
fading. It was noted that the dividing line separating 
the non-fading zone from that in which there was 
fading, was sharply defined, and followed very approxi- 
mately a field strength contour. There was a time inter- 
val between the instant that an outgoing airplane 
entered the fading zone, and its emergence on the return 
flight. This was especially true at night at higher fre- 
quencies and lower altitudes. 

The results of various tests in which fading was en- 
countered at distances under 60 miles leads to the con- 
clusion that the absorption undergone by the reflected 
or refracted ray is independent of the angle or distance 
traveled by that ray. It was noted that in that portion 
of the fading zone nearest the receiver the effect of the 
sky ray was to add to or subtract from the field strength 
measured by day when no fading was encountered at 
this particular altitude and distance. Since the contour 
of field strength dividing these zones was at a much 
higher level at night than by day, it can be concluded 
that the sky ray undergoes much more absorption by 
day than night. The decreased distances at which 
fading occurs as frequency is increased can be explained 
as being due to at least two causes, namely, the sky rays 
of the higher frequencies undergo less absorption, while 
the attenuation near the earth is greater, as shown 
above. 
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Discussion 


A Member: Is it not possible that effects similar to fading 
could be obtained when flying was rough? It seems as though 
ehanges in altitude and direction due to air current would 
cause a variation in signal strength at the receiver which would 
resemble fading. 

J. C. Coe and T. C. Rives: In these tests we were for- 
tunate in having good flying conditions for the most part, but 
oceasionally when flying was ‘“‘bumpy”’ there were slight changes 
in field strength. Since large tri-motored airplanes were used 
that were known to be very stable, this effect was very slight. 
The variation in field strength would be due more to the change in 
the orientation of the transmitting antenna with respect to the 
receiving antenna than to an actual change in altitude or dis- 
tanee. In these tests it was found that the fading zone was 
sharply defined from the zone in which there was no fading. 

A Member: According to these curves the distance free from 
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‘has a predominating effect. 
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fading depends upon frequency, altitude, and whether day or 
night conditions obtain; the distance increasing with altitude, 
decreasing with frequency, and is less at night than by day. 
What is your explanation of these facts? 

J. C. Coe and T. C. Rives: The attenuation undergone by 
earth-bound ray. depends primarily upon distance, altitude, 
frequency, terrain, and possibly upon the presence of clouds, 
but in so far as our data are concerned it is independent on 
whether daylight or darkness obtains. Fading was encountered 
when the field strength became less than a certain value, this 
value depending upon frequency, time of day, power, ete. For 
example, on the 3,000-ke. daylight tests there was fading when 
the field strength was less than approximately 50 microvolts 
per meter. At an altitude of 500 ft. there was no fading within 
14 miles, while at an altitude of 6,000 ft. fading was not en- 
countered within 47 miles. In each ease, and for all altitudes 
between 500 and 6,000 ft., fading was always experienced when 
the average value of field strength was less than 50 microvolts 
per meter. At night, however, fading was encountered at much 
shorter distances and at correspondingly greater field strengths, 
namely, at about 125 microvolts per meter; as by day, the 
dividing line (or surface) separating the non-fading zone from the 
fading zone, was approximately a field strength contour. It 
was assumed that this fading was due to the interaction of a 
sky ray returning from the upper regions which periodically 
increased and decreased the field strength from the values 
measured by day when there was no fading at these distances. 
It was concluded that the average value of the field strength 
due to the indirect ray was two and one-half times as much as 
by day in this case, and that the absorption was only about 
40 per cent as much at night as by day. ‘Also it was concluded 
that absorption was independent of angle, altitude, or distance. 
The decreased distances at which fading oceurs as frequency is 
increased is due to the decreased absorption undergone by the 
sky rays, and the greater attenuation of the earth-bound rays. 

A Member: Was any direct comparison made between 
different types of transmitting antennas operating on the same 
frequency in order to determine the effect on field strength and 
distance free from fading? 

J. C. Coe and T. C. Rives: No flights were made which 
would bring out these facts, although it should be possible to 
predict the results in a general way. The two most common 
types of airplane antennas are the horizontal and the trailing 
wire. For distances so short that the altitude is comparable 
to the distance, it is difficult to predict just what the results 
will be due to the fact that the directional effect of the antenna 
Where the distances are greater 
such that the altitude is not comparable to the distance, the 
trailing wire antenna would give a greater field strength, other 
factors being equal. As to the distance free from fading, this 
would also favor the trailing wire antenna. The horizontal 
antenna radiates a greater component upward and a lesser 
component along the earth than a trailing wire having a greater 
vertical and a lessor horizontal dimension. If this fading is due 
to the interaction of the returning sky rays with the earth- 
bound rays the distance free from fading would be greater when 
using such a trailing wire antenna. 

A’ Member: Using a fixed antenna system on an airplane, 
would an increase in power change the distance free from fading, 
providing that the frequency and current distribution remained 
the same? 

J.C. Coe and T. C. Rives: No tests were made from which 
any conclusions of this nature could be reached. While an 
inerease in power would increase the radiation along the earth, 
it would inerease the radiation skyward a proportionate amount. 
The answer to this question would be determined by the relative 
absorption encountered by the sky rays compared to the earth- 
bound rays. It seems reasonable to assume that the distance at 
which fading became appreciable would be the same, but at a 
higher average value of field strength. 
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Recent Fundamental Advances in Recording and Reproducing 
Sound Using Vertical Undulations on a Disk 
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Synopsis.— Vertically cut disk sound records possess important 
advantages over laterally cut records. In their use the recorder and 
reproducer have been greatly improved. ‘‘Cathode sputtering’ has 
replaced graphiting of the wax and a non-abrasive final record has 
replaced the abrasive record of the past. The improvements which 
result are: 

Noise has been reduced 25 to 30 db. 

Volume range has been increased from about 25 or 30 db. to about 
50 or 60 db. 

Upper frequency cut-off has been extended nearly an octave (to 
about 9,000 cycles). 
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and 


The playing time for a 12-inch record may be increased from about 
4 minutes to at least 15 minutes. 

The life of the record has been tremendously increased. 

A more faithful reproduction has been obtained as a result of 
flatter frequency characteristics and less non-linear distortion so that 
sounds are more distinct, life-like, and clean cut. 

The results demonstrated are enhanced by the use of better micro- 
phones and better and, particularly, much more powerful amplifiers 
and loud speakers than have usually been used before or are now 
used commercially. 


HE phonograph and the telephone were invented at 
nearly the same time and have grown side by side. 
The growing knowledge gained in studies of the 
telephone has aided the phonograph and much of the 
advance in the phonograph art has been contributed by 
men primarily associated with the telephone—Bell, 
Berliner, and Edison. It is of interest in viewing recent 
advances to review briefly the history of mechanical 
recording of sound. With both the telephone and the 
phonograph many devices were tried and many schemes 
suggested long before success was attained, which, had 
their proposers possessed just a little more understand- 
ing of the problem or a little more persistence and skill 
in the execution of their ideas, might have been suc- 
cessful. 


HISTORY OF SOUND RECORDING 


The recording of sound may be traced back many 
years. In 1807 Thomas Young described a method of 
recording the vibrations of a tuning fork on the surface 
of a drum. The method as described was reduced to 
practise by Wertheim in 1842. Leon Scott, in 1847, in- 
vented the phonautograph, an instrument for the re- 
cording of sound which was further improved by Konig 
and Barlow, and in 1874 Alexander Graham Bell applied 
the drum and the bones of the human ear to obtain 
tracings on smoked glass. 

These earlier workers had recorded sound in the form 
of a wavy line. To Edison goes the credit for making 
the record in such a form that it could be used to 
vibrate a diaphragm and thus reproduce sound. Edi- 
son’s invention was made in 1876, the earliest patent 
being dated January 1877. The first records were on a 
cylinder containing a spiral groove, and covered with a 
thin sheet of tin foil. A steel stylus was attached to a 
drumhead of gold beater’s skin, much like that of Bell’s 


*Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ine., New York, N.Y. 
Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.H.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 1932. 


first telephone. The cylinder was rotated and the sty- 
lus, moved by the vibrations of the diaphragm, pressed 
a groove of varying depth into the tin foil. The same 
device if allowed to again traverse this groove would 
reproduce the sound. 

Bell and Tainter later studied the various methods 
and concluded that the rubbing process should be aban- 
doned and an engraving process substituted; that is, 
instead of pushing the record surface down in a spiral 
groove as in the original phonograph, it should rather 
be dug out or engraved. As a result of their work they 
obtained a patent on such a device in 1886, and in 1887 
produced the graphophone—the first really practical 
apparatus of the phonograph type. A critical comment 
made at the time, however, stated that ‘‘the reproduced 
sound is as loud as that of a good telephone conversation 
but the distortion is sufficient to make the voice un- 
recognizable save to a strained imagination added to a 
previous knowledge of the author of the voice.” 

The record of this machine was a thin pasteboard 
cylinder covered with wax. Following this, Edison 
abandoned the tin-foil type of record and adopted the 
wax cylinder with an engraving process. In 1887, 
Emile Berliner patented the gramophone. Berliner con- 
cluded that the forces required to cut a groove of vary- 
ing depth were much greater than those available from 
the human voice without great distortion of the motions 
involved. He therefore returned to the earlier ideas of 
Young, Scott and Konig, and proceeded to make a 
lateral record. He concluded in addition that it would 
be much more convenient if these records were in flat 
or disk form. It is of interest that Edison in his first 


disclosures also describes the use of a disk, although he 


apparently did not consider it practical and abandoned 
the idea. 

Berliner engraved his records on metal disks covered 
with an extremely thin layer of wax. He tried also a 
mixture of lamp-black and oil to form “a fatty ink 
which, when crossed by a stylus, shows even under a 
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microscope, a sharply cut transparent line.” He re- 
corded with the disk placed above the recording stylus 
so that any dust that was formed would fall away. 
Having thus removed the wax or ink from the surface 
of the metal, he then etched the disk chemically. The 
lateral type disk record of Berliner has since been greatly 
developed and improved and has been the most com- 
monly used commercial type of record for about forty 
years. The very early commercial records which were 
sold were all original recordings. Subsequently these 
were copied by playing from them onto other records; 
that is, by re-recording. About 1900, Edison rendered the 
original waxes conducting by sputtering or evaporating 
gold onto the wax at high voltage in a vacuum. About 
this time also, very fine graphite began to be used to 
render the original wax conducting. A stamper was 
plated from the conducting wax and from this a thermo- 
plastic final record was then pressed. 

During these early years, many other methods of 
storing sound were tried. Some of these were optical, 
some mechanical. For successful operation, however, 
all of these methods required both a facility in the 
design and use of vibratory systems and devices not 
then available. 

Electrical recording was often ete and tried by 
the various phonograph companies, but in general with- 
out much success because of the lack of a satisfactory 
amplifier. Researches and developments in the com- 
munication field paved the way for this application, 
and development studies were carried on by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories for a number of years. These 
reached the point of commercial application in 1924 and 
a number of companies was licensed to use the improved 
methods which have now practically displaced the 
earlier methods in which recording and reproducing 
were both carried out entirely without electrical means. 
In 1926 essentially these same methods were extended 
to the field of sound pictures. 

Since that time, although there has been continued 
development, no outstanding changes or improvements 
in disk records have been reported until recently. These 
continuing investigations have now led to considerable 
further advance. A highly satisfactory process of 
cutting and of processing records, and of reproducing 
from them, has been developed. This will be described 
and demonstrated. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Reproduction from disk records of the past has failed 
in several ways to meet all requirements either for re- 
production in rooms, as in the home, or in large halls or 
theaters. The most serious fault has been the noise 
often referred to as “‘needle scratch” or “surface noise.” 
Other shortcomings in their order of importance have 
been failure to reproduce all components over a broad 
frequency range particularly the higher frequencies and 
failure to reproduce an adequate range in loudness, due 
principally to inability to reproduce weak sounds. This 
has been caused by masking of weak sounds by surface 
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noise. Next in importance has come distortion due to 
inability of the reproducing needle to follow the record 
groove accurately. This has been more marked with 
loud sounds of certain frequencies and has been a minor 
cause limiting the volume range. The playing time for a 
record of reasonable size has been rather inadequate and 
finally the record life has been too short for some other- 
wise possible applications. 

These different characteristics are closely related. 
Improvement in one is apt to help the others. Consid- 
eration of all these problems has come to indicate 
strongly the desirability of using a vertically rather 
than a laterally undulating groove. 


SURFACE NOISE 


Frequency analyses of surface noise have been made 
using a variety of reproducers and record materials. 
In general, the shapes of these frequency characteristics 
have been found to be very largely influenced by the 
resonance characteristics of the reproducers whereas the 
amount of noise is dependent on the record. They do 
not show any marked differences as between lateral and 
vertical recordings. Frequency charts of surface noise 
taken with a vertical reproducer having a very flat fre- 
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Fig. 1—EnEerGy DISTRIBUTION OF Soneicn NoIszE FROM: A 
CELLULOSE ACETATE RECORD 


quency characteristic over the audible range have shown 
the surface noise to be relatively richer in high frequen- 
cies. The distribution of energy below 10,000 cycles 
for a cellulose acetate pressing is shown in Fig. 1. The 
amount of recorded sound energy in the low frequency 
range (that is, below about 2,000 or 3,000 cycles) is, 
however, large relative to that in the higher frequency 
ranges. Moreover, the characteristics of many lateral 
reproducers have been such as to accentuate surface 
noise between 3,000 and 5,000 cycles. Obviously, there- 
fore, the elimination of the higher frequency components 
of the surface noise must cause a large reduction in such 
noise without any material reduction in loudness of the 
sounds of interest. Such elimination of the higher fre- 
quencies has another effect which for much commercial 
work has been of very practical importance. It greatly 
reduces the audible distortion due to poor recording, 
poor tracking, overloaded amplifiers, ete. It may serve 
to give a passable result without the expense involved in 
a thoroughly high grade system. Although the loss of 
the desired higher frequencies is serious, it has been 
held by many that the net result has justified the prac- 
tise. Such low-pass filter systems, usually of very 
simple and crude design have been commonly known 
as “‘scratch filters.”’ 

Surface noise is caused by a more or less random dis- 
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tribution of impulsive shocks on the needle due to 
minute irregularities in the record. It has been common 
practise in lateral recording to use record material con- 
taining a certain amount of abrasive in order to grind 
the needle to fit the groove. The irregularities due to 
the abrasive would logically be expected to produce a 
scratchy noise of the character with which we are all 
familiar. A 5,000-cycle note of the same loudness as a 
10,000-cycle band of surface noise from the records 
whose development is described here, using a reproducer 
with a flat characteristic, would have a displacement 
amplitude of only about 0.000001 inch. In order to 
reduce the surface noise to the point where it is no 
longer troublesome, it is necessary to eliminate irregu- 
larities at least down to this order of magnitude. It has 
been found that if the usual abrasive record is replaced 
by an unabrasive record pressed of a very clean homo- 
geneous material such as cellulose acetate, the surface 
noise caused by the record material itself is greatly re- 
duced. Such a change, however, by itself has been found 
to give a comparatively minor improvement, for when 
the noise due to the record material is moved well into 
the background, other causes of surface noise of nearly 
the same order of magnitude as that due to the abrasive 
of a shellac record become controlling. 

The next process which it has been found necessary to 
improve has been that for rendering the surface of the 
original wax electrically conducting. This is necessary 


Fia. 2—Recorp Grooves As SEEN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Left, graphited grooves. Right, sputtered grooves. Note: The microscope 
is focused on the bottom of the groove 


in order that the wax may be electroplated to provide a 
negative with which to press the final record. The usual 
methods of graphiting or brushing with fine electrically 
conducting powders have been found unsatisfactory 
since the individual particles are reproduced in the 
plated matrix and also the pressed record, thus intro- 
ducing noise. In addition the brushing of the wax tends 
to injure its delicate surface. Recourse has therefore 
been had to one of the earlier methods used in phono- 
graph practise; namely, cathode sputtering! of the wax. 
Fig. 2 shows graphited and also sputtered groove sur- 
faces as seen under a microscope. By using a very thin 
layer of wax flowed onto a metal surface it is possible to 
keep the wax cool, thus simplifying the sputtering op- 

1. Giinther Schulze, ‘‘Cathode Sputtering,” Zeitsch. f. Phystk, 
Apr. 1926, Aug. 1926. 
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eration. It is thus possible to apply an extremely uni- 
form, smooth and tenacious surface of metal of adequate 
thickness in a very few minutes. This can be electro- 
plated by the ordinary methods and used to press the 
final record. By the use of this thin flowed wax, it is 
possible to obtain a surface texture which is extremely 
smooth, homogeneous, and free from the mechanical 
strains incident to shaving the waxes by the methods 
previously used. In addition, waxes of this type possess 
obvious advantages in ease of transportation, sturdi- 
ness, etc. 

These improvements in the methods of engraving, 
processing, and in the final record material are more or 
less applicable to either type of recording, lateral or 
vertical. However, the non-abrasive record calls for a 
permanently shaped stylus point. There has appeared 
to be less difficulty in providing this with the vertical 
record. Full advantage can, however, only be taken of 
the inherent quietness of the records described above if 
the frequency range is extended to the full extent 
made possible. In amount the reduction in surface 
noise from that of present commercial records will differ 
depending on the frequency range reproduced. 

The surface noise of the new record when reproduced 
with a 10,000-cycle band of frequencies if compared with 
the old record reproduced with a 5,000-cycle band of 
frequencies, which is the comparison of practical inter- 
est, shows a reduction in noise of about 15 db. In addi- 
tion, it is possible to take advantage of the fact that 
most sounds to be recorded contain less energy in the 
high frequency range than in the medium or low fre- 
quency range? and therefore to record the higher fre- 
quencies at somewhat higher than normal level. In 
reproduction these higher frequencies are, of course, 
attenuated relative to the lower ones by the proper 
amount in the reproducing amplifier or circuit. It is 
thus found that a further reduction of about 10 db. in 
surface noise can be obtained, the amount depending 
somewhat on the high frequency cut-off of the repro- 
ducer or circuit. This effect is chiefly between 5,000 
and 10,000 cycles. 


EXTENSION OF FREQUENCY RANGE 


The extension of the frequency range for the recorder 
is a straightforward problem in design of vibratory 
systems. With the reproducer the problem is one of 
designing a system which can be accurately driven by 
the undulations of the groove without undesirably 
large forces being set up such as would injure the record. 
To a considerable degree this is a problem in reducing 
the mass of its vibratory system. This has been found 
easier with the vertical system. With vertical recording 
and reproduction the overall frequency range has been 
extended thus far to about 9,000 cycles. 


VOLUME RANGE 
The volume range for any particular frequency band 
is usually considered to be the difference in db. between 


2. “Speech and Hearing,” by H. Fletcher, D. Van Nostrand, 
1929. 
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the loudness of the surface noise and the loudness of the 
maximum recorded sound which the record can accom- 
modate when reproduced faithfully over this frequency 
range. The volume range of the lateral records of the 
past when reproduced to 5,000 cycles may be stated as 
about 25 to 35 db. With vertical recording the volume 
range for a 5,000-cycle band of frequencies is 55 to 60 
db. For 9,000-cycle reproduction the volume range is 
50 to 55 db. This is very important in reproduction in 
large halls or theaters where an amplifier and loud 
speaker of adequate power capacity must be assumed. 
For reproduction in the home a smaller volume range 
may be preferred. For such home reproduction these 
vertical records should prove practically noiseless. 


ACCURACY OF TRACKING 


In addition to the limitations imposed by surface 
noise, it is evident that, with the available reproducers 
for lateral cut records, the needle point may fail to follow 
the center of the groove accurately when the curvature 
becomes too sharp and may skid from side to side by 
varying amounts depending on the record and the 
characteristics of the reproducer being used. Studies 
have proceeded relating to the physical characteristics 
necessary in a reproducer in order that it may faithfully 
follow a groove. These studies have led us to expect 
superior performance from a groove cut with vertical 
undulations to that from one with lateral undulations. 
With the lateral groove there is distortion due to the 
fact that the sound is recorded with a chisel shaped 
stylus and reproduced with a round stylus, also that in 
reproduction the bearing point of the stylus against 
the groove shifts forward and backward as the needle 
rounds a curve. With vertical records the first of these 
effects, sometimes called the “‘pinch” effect, is absent 
but a shifting of the bearing point of the reproducing 
stylus forward and backward occurs if a round tipped 
stylus is used. For a given stylus tip radius and for a 
given recording level this effect increases with fre- 
quency. 

This failure of a stylus point to follow a vertical 
record with full accuracy is, of course, due to the finite 
width of the stylus point along the groove and is some- 
what analogous to the slit width in optical reproduction 
from a film. The fact that speech and music and most 
of the other sounds which it is of interest to reproduce 
contain much less energy in the high than in the low 
frequency range so that the shifting of the bearing point 
along the groove is considerably less than if relatively 
more energy were present at the higher frequencies, 
tends to relieve the situation. 

Lateral and vertical records drive the reproducer 
point quite differently. Lateral records drive the point 
symmetrically from both sides but the point rarely 
follows the center of the groove with entire exactitude. 
It deviates from the center by amounts chiefly depen- 
dent upon the mechanical impedance of the reproducer. 
A vertically cut record, on the other hand, drives in only 
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one direction. The restoring force is due chiefly to the 
elasticity of the supporting structure of the reproducer, 
the normal restoring force being equal to the total 
weight on the needle minus the weight of the moving or 
vibrating part.* The stylus point will always remain in 
contact with the record unless the forces set up by the 
record undulations exceed this normal restoring force. 
Operation should always be below this limiting condi- 
tion. This sets definite requirements on the mechanical 
impedance of the vibrating parts and, unless this condi- 
tion can be met, reproduction of extreme frequencies by 
vertical records is impossible. With the vertical repro- 
ducers which we have used, however, the stylus can 
follow sudden downward motions of the record groove 
even to accelerations greater than a thousand times 
that due to gravity. With lateral records there is no 
definite limiting condition analogous to the above. 
However, it appears easier in practical design greatly to 
reduce the mechanical impedance for vertical than for 
lateral reproducers. Practical experience has shown that 
the mass of the vibratory system of a vertical reproducer 
can be so reduced as to reproduce up to well above 
10,000 cycles and the stiffness reduced so as to reproduce 
down to the order of 20 cycles. In fact, there appears to 
be considerable margin on this score. 

Lateral records have usually been cut with a stylus 
having a tip radius between 0.002 inch and 0.003 inch. 
The angle between the two sides has, in this country, 
commonly been about 90 degrees. The groove has been 
0.002 inch to 0.008 inch deep and about 0.006 inch to 
0.007 inch wide. The groove spacing has been 0.010 
inch to 0.011 inch so that the uncut space between 
blank grooves has been 0.008 inch to 0.004 inch. If one 
groove is not cut over into the next, the maximum am- 
plitude which could be used has been limited to about 
0.002 inch. If the usual loudness of the record is to be 
maintained it is necessary to maintain this spacing 
between grooves. 

With vertical records it has been found desirable, 
particularly where a very loud record is to be made, to 
use a recording stylus with approximately the same tip 
radius as used previously with lateral, but to reduce the 
divergence between the sides of the stylus above the tip. 
In addition it has not been found necessary to provide 
any clearance space between grooves. It is therefore 
feasible to increase the number of grooves per inch from 
the usual 98 to between 125 and 150 and at the same 
time to raise the recording level. When using this re- 
cording stylus with the lesser divergence to cut a record 
with 125-150 threads per inch it has been found desirable 
to make the normal unmodulated groove about 0.007 
inch wide and about 0.003 inch deep. The maximum 
amplitude may, under these conditions, be increased 
about 4 db. It has been found possible, however, to 
obtain satisfactory results with most waxes even though 
the normal depth of the groove is increased to as much 
as 0.004 inch to 0.006 inch. In this case, the recorded 
level may be increased 6 db. This increase in the record- 
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ing level obviously increases the volume range by a like 

amount. If occasionally, due to a loud crash of sound, 

the recording stylus completely leaves the wax, the 

reproducer will still continue in the right groove. The 

corresponding situation with a lateral record where one 

groove cuts into another is, of course, fatal since the 

reproducer will usually cross into the next groove in 

such a case. 


PLAYING TIME OF A RECORD 


It has been found desirable with vertical records to 
use a permanent reproducing stylus in order to reduce 
the vibrating mass of the reproducer to a satisfactory 
value. This stylus point remains sharp in contrast with 
the steel needles used with lateral records and therefore 
will reproduce satisfactorily for undulations of sharper 
curvature. In other words, over the same amplitudes 
the linear speed of the record may be reduced. Practi- 
cally, it may be undesirable to reduce or change the 
rate of rotation of a record from what has been commer- 
cially in use in theater reproduction. It is, however, 
feasible to decrease the internal groove diameter re- 
corded on such a 3314 r.p.m. record to about 6 inches. 
By the combination of the various elements mentioned 
above, it has been found feasible to record for 15 to 20 
minutes on a 12-inch record and for 10 to 12 minutes on 
a 10-inch record. This involves the use of about 200 
grooves per inch and a decrease in the recorded level to 
about the level of laterally recorded records using 98 
grooves per inch. Of course, longer recordings can be 
made in the same space if the recorded level is decreased 
(more grooves per inch), or if the upper frequency cut- 
off is decreased (decreased r.p.m. and inner diameter). 
If only speech or music of small volume range are to be 
recorded it is feasible to make each face of a 12-inch 
record play 30 to 40 minutes. However, such changes 
may introduce tracking difficulties if carried too far 
and must be well justified by other considerations if 
carried beyond these limits. 


RECORD LIFE 


The great reduction in the mass and stiffness of the 
vibrating system of vertical reproducers discussed above 
makes it possible to reduce the weight with which the 
reproducer point bears on the record to between 2 and 
20 per cent of that which has been used with most com- 
mercial lateral reproducers. This reduction in stylus or 
needle point pressure has been found to decrease the 
wear on the record very greatly with the result that its 
life has been vastly increased. Tests have shown that 
the first few thousand playings cause negligible deteri- 
oration and even several hundred thousand playings do 
not show excessive wear if the record is properly pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 


THE REPRODUCER 


A reproducer for vertically cut records which uses a 
coil of wire vibrated in a radial magnetic field has been 
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found highly satisfactory. Such a reproducer is simple 
and sturdy. Its performance is linear over a wide ampli- 
tude range; it may be made extremely light and, at the 
same time, is quite efficient. The coils used have had a 
diameter of between 0.08 inch and 0.2 inch and the total 
mass of the vibrating system including the diamond or 
sapphire stylus has varied with different models from 5 
to 35 milligrams. The total force on the record has been 
reduced from about 150 grams to between 5 and 25 
grams, the lighter structure being used when playing 
from a soft wax. With the larger of these designs it has 
been found possible to obtain efficiencies which are 
comparable with the efficiency of the Western Electric 
oil-damped reproducer used with lateral records. No 
difficulty has been experienced due to failure to follow 
the groove if these are mounted on a simple pivoted 
arm as for lateral reproducers. Due to their very small 
mass they operate quite satisfactorily even though the 
record turn table fails to operate in a true plane and 
though the record be considerably warped. 

The response of the moving coil vertical reproducer 
is practically constant over a very broad frequency 
range. A typical response characteristic is shown in 
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Fig. 3, which is a characteristic taken with cellulose 
acetate pressings. 


THE RECORDER 


The design of a recorder for vertical records involves 
no fundamentally new problems over lateral type re- 
corders which have been described previously.’ It is 
still desirable to design the recorder to approximate 
constant amplitude characteristic for the lower fre- 
quency range and constant velocity for the higher range. 
The same type of recorder which has been used for 
lateral recording can be converted for vertical recording 
by the addition of a comparatively simple link system. 
With a few changes in the masses and stiffnesses of the 
parts it may be given a quite acceptable frequency 
characteristic. Such a recorder has been used in making 
the records which will be demonstrated. Its frequency 
characteristic is shown in Fig. 4. 


REPRODUCING SYSTEM CHARACTERISTIC 


The response of the oil-damped lateral reproducer is 
highest at the very low frequencies. Its response de- 


3. High Quality Recording and Reproducing of Music and 
Speech, by Maxfield and Harrison, A.I.E.E. Trans., Feb. 1926. 
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ereases with increasing frequency, this decrease in the 
higher frequency range more or less compensating for 
the increase of response with frequency of the recorder. 
Because of the flat characteristic of the vertical repro- 
ducer, it has been found desirable to compensate in the 
reproducing amplifier or circuit for the low response of 
the vertical recorder at the lower end of the frequency 
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scale. A frequency characteristic for the combination 
of recorder, reproducer, amplifier, and network is shown 
in Fig. 5. 

It has been found with vertical records that speech is 
reproduced with considerably improved naturalness and 
that the word endings, sibilant sounds, ete., are much 
more distinct. The sounds from the different instru- 
ments in an orchestra, even when playing a loud pas- 
sage, are reproduced with very great individuality and 
clarity. Results of this sort are difficult to describe and 
should be heard to be fully appreciated. If records such 
as those described are reproduced using various low- 
pass filters, the elimination of frequencies even above 
7,000 cycles is easily noticeable. On the other hand 
little or no difference in needle scratch or surface noise 
may be observed, this being almost wholly absent in 
most cases, whether the records contain speech or music 
or if blank grooves be reproduced. In listening to these 
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records a loud speaker has been used which is essentially 
flat over a large portion of the range of audibility, its 
characteristic being as shown‘ in Fig. 6. The moving 
coil microphone has been used® in making records by 
this process. 


4. “An Efficient Loud Speaker at the Higher Audible Fre- 
quencies,” L. G. Bostwick, Jl. Acoustical Society of America, 
Oct. 1930. ; 

5. “A Moving Coil Microphone for High Quality Sound Re- 
production,” by W. C. Jones and L. W. Giles, Proc. S.M.P.E. ~ 
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Discussion 


Benjamin Olney: A question sometimes raised after the 
demonstration of a system of this kind is: How does the per- 
formance compare with average radio broadeast reception? 
The question is of interest because of the wide acceptance of 
radio as a means of home entertainment; the answer must con- 
clude that the quality delivered by the present system is greatly 
superior to that of radio reproduction. The reason for the 
poorer quality of radio reception is not because means for 
bettering it are unavailable, but because of certain practical 
limitations which prevent the application of known remedies. 

Aside from electrical and mechanical difficulties, an essential 
acoustical requirement for the reproduction, by a home radio 
receiver, of frequencies as low as those you may hear in the 
present demonstration, would be the mounting of the loud 
speaker in a cabinet or panel comparable in size with the one 
before you. This, obviously, would be difficult in the average 
home and constitutes the principal limiting factor to low fre- 
quency reproduction. 

On account of the spacing of radio channels 10 kilocyeles 
apart in the ether, it is necessary that an adequately selective 
radio receiver reject frequencies above 5,000 cycles. In the 
practical case, it is not feasible to secure a sharp cut-off at 5,000 
cycles, so the response of even high-grade receivers falls off 
rapidly somewhere between 4,000 and 5,000 cycles. Some 
sharply selective receivers may reproduce very little above 3,000 
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eycles, and many sets are provided with a hand-operated ‘“‘tone 
control’ by which it is possible virtually to eliminate frequencies 
above about 1,500 cycles. 

Laboratory model receivers whose overall frequency range 
extends up to 7,000 or 8,000 cycles are found to reveal defects in 
broadeast station modulation which are inaudible with an ordi- 
nary receiver. In addition, there is the expected increase in back- 
ground noise which accompanies an extension upward of the 
frequency range. 

The volume range displayed in the present demonstration is, 
of course, much greater than is had with radio receivers, due not 
only to the limitations of the receiver itself, but also to those of 
the broadcast transmitter and associated telephone circuits. 

It appears that, in order to obtain a high frequency range in 
radio reception comparable to that given here, the following 
steps will be necessary aside merely from extending the frequency 
range of both the radio receiver and the broadcast system: 

1. The frequeney spacing of adjacent broadcast channels 
must be at least doubled. 

2. The effective power of many stations must be increased so 
as to provide a greater signal-noise ratio. 

3. Carbon button microphones must be used with caution, if 
at all, because their ‘‘carbon hiss’? becomes-very apparent in 
systems reproducing the higher frequencies. 

4. Over-modulation of broadeast transmitters must be avoided 
to a much greater extent than at present. 

It will thus be seen that fundamental changes must be made 
in the present radio broadeast system before a frequency range 
may be enjoyed that is comparable with that afforded by this 
highly developed recording and reproducing system. 


Adequate Wiring of Buildings, an Essential for 
Good Illumination 


BY G. H. STICKNEY* 


Fellow, A.I.E.E. 


ROGRESS in securing good illumination in build- 
ings has, within a few years, been seriously im- 
peded by lack of sufficient wiring capacity, much 

to the disadvantage of owners and managements. This 
paper reviews the situation from an illuminating engi- 
neering standpoint in the hope of stimulating engineer- 
ing interest in the problem and thus promoting wider 
exemplification of practises which will insure reasonable 
prospect of adequacy of lighting circuits to facilitate 
proper illumination during the life of a structure. No 
attempt is made to cover applications other than illumi- 
nation, except so far as they are fed from lighting cir- 
cuits and thus affect the illumination results. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS AND LIGHTING PRACTISE 


For the rank and file of ordinary lighting installations 
such as small stores, work shops, and offices, rather 
definite rules have been evolved. In fact, these rules 
have become sufficiently definite as to constitute prac- 
tises from which the requirements, which lighting im- 
poses upon the wiring, may be predicted within reason- 
ablelimits. Contemporaneously with the development of 
lighting practise there has come into existence a group of 
illuminating or lighting service engineers associated with 
the electric utility companies, leading lamp and equip- 
ment manufacturers, and some of the large users of light, 
who, largely through the medium of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, have interchanged data and ex- 
perience with each other as well as with practising 
consultants. 

A large measure of the effort of these engineers has 
been devoted to the repair and correction of lighting 
installations, which, for one reason or another, have 
proved unsatisfactory in operation. They have, there- 

fore, had an unusual opportunity of determining the 
border lines of satisfactory and unsatisfactory lighting. 
It is this experience, embodied in the criteria and rules 
for lighting practise which has rendered the practise so 
reliable and secured its wide acceptance. While this ex- 
perience has been dominantly with the smaller installa- 
tions, in which, for economic reasons, paid consultants 
are not usually retained, it should be borne in mind that 
the more elaborate installations have at least as strin- 
gent requirements. 

The lighting practises, referred to, have been ex- 
pressed in papers and reports before various associa- 
tions. Notable among these are the lighting codes of the 
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Illuminating Engineering Society, the American Stand- 
ards Association, and the International Commission on 
Illumination. The accepted illumination levels for the 
most common conditions of building lighting have been 
compiled in tabular form by leading illuminating engi- 
neers. Among other places these tables have been pub- 
lished in the Franklin Red Seal Specification of the 
Society for Electrical Development, which also pre- 
scribes approximate rules for the lighting design of the 
simpler and more common classes of building interiors. 
Without recommending the use of these rules beyond 
their intended scope, it may be pointed out that the 
fundamental characteristics of illumination upon which 
the specification is based are representative of good 
lighting practise as referred to herein. This specification 
is probably the simplest, most condensed and most 
comprehensive expression of present lighting prac- 
tise; it thus furnishes a reasonable expression of the 
electric power requirements of that practise. 


LIGHTING PRACTISE ADVANCING 


While, as has been pointed out, electric lighting prac- 
tise in the more common applications is comparatively 
definite, it is not static. Illumination levels, that is to 
say the quantitative elements, have been rising steadily 
for many years and except for the retardation during 
periods of business depression, there is no indication 
that most fields have approached saturation. Moreover, 
there is an increasing demand for diffusion and reduc- 
tion of glare, which is generally secured at a sacrifice of 
light, and, therefore, puts an additional requirement on 
the amount of electricity to be supplied. 


While qualitatively these advances are generally 
recognized, it is exceedingly difficult to secure any 
quantitative measure for them. Since the advances are 
the resultants of various forces, some peculiar to the 
application, the locality, the time, etc., it follows that 
they are variable and cannot be simply expressed. 
Probably the best authoritative examples are illustrated 
by the illumination values for the industrial lighting 
field as published in the 1921 and 1930 issues of the 
“American Standard Code of Lighting for Factories, 
Mills and Other Work Places.’! The two issues give the 
values in different form and in some instances different 
classifications. However, a few samples have been se- 
lected, on the basis of diversity of interest, and incorpo- 
rated in Table I to facilitate a numerical comparison. 
It is probably that in most instances the advances are, 
if anything, greater than here indicated as the later 
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values were presumably more widely exemplified in 
actual installations at the time of issue. It seems safe to 
say that, in general, the decade ending in 1930 witnessed 
an approximate doubling of light requirement for good 
practise in the principal classes of commercial, industrial 
and office lighting. 


TABLE I—ILLUMINATION LEVELS GOOD PRACTISE 
A few representative examples extracted from American Standard Code of 
Lighting Factories, Mills and Other Work Places, Issues of 1921 and 1930 


Class of Operation or Interior Foot Candles 
1921 1930 
Assembly Rouen. 45-21 sheet ash ae A ote ois utes DOr be se eee 8-5 
AM OGIIEN 5 sue asclosactats chouctaiotenetecie’ rinte cette aitetcicetere ae 12-8 
==Miedium fin6.c) ss. ia bce fost ok 5 to 10 
~—HXtra ANC keno uate ee Gite aes LOMGOVeO esse eee 100-25 
Chemical works—Hand furnaces, etc........... 2t05 ....... 5-3 
Cloth products—Light goods................-. DeCOnLO Wace ¢ 15-10 
=— Dark FOOdS si. kiewubueloks s, melee HON COUZO eens er ons 100-25 
Elevators—Freight and passenger............. 2 COVD ie slates 8-5 
Forre SHODS? 45. isle. arenes ocho ehaelcaescne DitO\bnaaewtaatee 10-6 
Foundries—Charging floor..............00+-+ PAO eA oie pemen 8-5 
—Fine molding and care making.. ... DUO LO see eee 15-10 
Glove manufacturing—Dark goods............ LO! Gor2Oe ey sete 100-25 
Locker rOOmssh, on. ie naegs fens Paik e eens 2 tOvbYo rape e 6-4 
Machine shops—Rough work................- 2 tO Bi Sawa 10-6 
—Medium work...............- 5 to does ese 15-10 
= Hine workige is) sae casiet aatenem ic ees LO (to 2O ose 100-25 
Offices Close WOrk: s2-< this sicis curate cc suave ont ele, cucespntc unk uaystenane pliant 15-10 
=—No clos@*worke. bi tealac aactietd areas eke ties tnchoe Bees 10-8 
— Private and general’... 5.5605 6st. oe o's 5 to 10 
sa ETAT CAIN i sah, eas) sa baasot eek connec een ele LOMONZO ce. cee 25-15 


INDICATIONS OF WIRING INADEQUACY 


For a number of years illuminating engineers have 
been encountering installations in which suitable light- 
ing could not be provided because of a lack of capacity 
in the wiring. This was first evidenced by the blowing of 
fuses when new lighting equipment was put in operation. 
It became, therefore, necessary to check up on capacity 
before placing larger lamps in old installations or recom- 
mending suitable lighting even in some new installa- 
tions. While the advance discovery of the limit saved 
some embarrassment, it did not produce a happy situa- 
tion to be unable to provide the illumination needed and 
desired by the building’s occupants. 


Even where the safe carrying capacity of the wiring 
was not exceeded, excessive losses of electrical pressure 
in the wiring were frequently encountered so that the 
voltage delivered to lamps was considerably less than it 
should have been. Such losses were greatest at times 
when the demand was greatest, and resulted in serious 
reduction in light output and lamp efficiency. To the 
user it showed itself in inadequate illumination, a 
yellowing of the light, and when other loads were 
switched on and off, a flickering of the lighting. Table 
II shows a few of the instances of excessive voltage 
drops found in a brief survey made in 1931 by an electric 
utility company in Ohio. It is believed that these data 
are typical and would represent conditions which exist 
in other communities. Illuminating engineers occasion- 
ally report contact with installations where lamps are 
operating 10 per cent or more below rated volts. Since 


this means, with tungsten filament lamps, a light output 
of only about 70 per cent of normal (see curve, Fig. 1), 
it is easy to understand how unsatisfactory the illumina- 
tion would be.? Oftentimes such conditions have been 
misinterpreted as being due to poor regulation of the 
utility’s circuits or to defective lamps and have been a 
source of complaint from this standpoint. In extreme 
cases building owners have been compelled to incur the 
costly outlay of rewiring, but in a much larger number of 
cases, the expense has appeared prohibitive, and unsat- 
isfactory lighting has been continued. 

A review of the papers and reports presented before 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and other 
engineering associations, shows careful treatment of 
practically every other phase of electrical engineering. 
Building wiring alone seems to have been neglected, 
perhaps because it has been considered as an economic 
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problem rather than an engineering problem. Inasmuch 
as the engineering result of the entire system is in so 
large a measure vitiated by wiring inadequacy, it seems 
important that more attention be given to this subject. 


TABLE II—REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF INTERIOR 
WIRING SHOWING EXCESSIVE VOLTAGE DROP 


Sq. ft. area Volts drop 


per floor meter to socket Location 
Department store.......... 6000 wi e.anene (1 Rs cape ae Second floor rear 
Line i ais Second floor front 
Hlseieicishop yyy. ae oles oer) Urn aukeye A Dias ores First floor rear 
LiSiceinhc First floor front 
Furniture store............ B 500 etree 0 wee eee First floor 
NO ree, tee First floor front 
Jewelry store.........2.0065 Eye) Ucspencirece LeSiecs tis First floor rear 
DOr ceare First floor front 
Garage ieee tt Mat pt Saw lector BT OOO carga rcs Da Aine 7 s. First floor rear 
PBL Screg te First floor front 
Varloty stores. saleswic sm « ADDO ss riaherer A a ee First floor rear 
. BicO viccse ae First floor front 
Grocery: StOLe).s)ehysveje + oso S800 ween 10.9......First floor front 
Department store.......... LO 0005 25 s1508) « rN, Sara. Sap First floor center 
‘jf Oe aaa is First floor front 
6cBi grad ys Second floor 
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Moreover, it is not sufficient to provide merely for 
initial requirements. The wiring should be planned with 
reference to the expected life of the building anticipating 
future needs as far as possible. Hence it is also impor- 
tant to consider the trends of lighting practise. 


FUTURE LIGHTING 


As already pointed out, the present indications are 
that illumination levels and degrees of light diffusion 
will continue to advance for a considerable period. 
There is no indication of retardation in this respect in 
the near future. 


On the other hand there is a number of more or less 
new lighting applications going into use which bid fair 
to increase the electrical consumption. Among these 
may be mentioned the increasing use of light ornaments, 
that is, light sources to look at rather than for general 
illumination, ornamental portable lamps, indoor signal 
indicators, signs, etc. Some of these ornamental light 
effects, while originating in the home, club or hotel, are 
spreading to stores, offices and other interiors. 


For the past five years, the practise initiated in 
Europe of using so-called “built-in” lighting, has been 
spreading rapidly in this country. Such lighting 
appeared first in lobbies, corridors, and other public 
spaces of fine buildings, then in the more elaborate 
stores, but later in less pretentious places. Since such 
lighting formerly required special construction in the 
walls and ceilings, it was applicable only to new build- 
ings or those in which extensive reconstruction was 
being undertaken. It did not at first appear to apply to 
buildings planned for the older forms of luminaires. 
However, modified forms of luminaires similar to built- 
in equipment are beginning to appear, which can be 
installed without difficulty in finished rooms and sup- 
plied from the usual electric outlets. It is, therefore, 
quite possible and fairly probable that this style of 
lighting will extend to buildings not especially planned 
for built-in lighting. This class of lighting is extending 
because of its artistic merit and in spite of a consider- 
fable reduction in efficiency—measured in lumens per 
watt. It, therefore, represents an increase in electrical 
consumption which should receive proper consideration. 


Another phase of lighting, which is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but receiving enough attention to preclude 
ignoring it, is the so-called ‘dual purpose”’ health light- 
ing. In addition to the visible light, these lamps supply 
the ultraviolet radiation which is depleted from daylight 
by window glass and city smoke and which is absent 
from the light of ordinary illuminants. Such equipment 
does not inherently require more electricity per unit of 
light than ordinary lighting, but the installations so far 
made indicate a tendency to employ higher wattage. It 
is too early to evaluate even roughly the possible effect 
upon electrical consumption in buildings. It is, however, 
mentioned as one of the possibilities bearing upon the 
situation, which may well receive some consideration, 
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especially where large numbers of people are likely to be 
excluded from normal enjoyment of sunshine. 

All of the items mentioned suggest possibilities of 
increased demand for light and electric power. A com- 
pensating factor would be the use of more efficient light 
sources. The rapid increase in efficiency of incandescent 
lamps from say 1912 to 1922 just about kept pace with 
the demand for more light, so that the electrical demand 
for a given area and purpose held fairly constant 
throughout that period. Since then the advance in 
efficiency has slowed down as the art of lamp making 
approached the perfection possible with present scien- 
tific knowledge. As a matter of fact, it seems to be the 
conclusion of the best scientific investigators that the 
incandescent lamp and other solid radiators of light do 
not offer much promise of large increase in efficiency. 
It is, however, hardly conceivable that we have reached 
the limit of light generating efficiency. More efficient 
electric illuminants are hoped for and expected. Jlumi- 
nants of considerably higher efficiency have been pro- 
duced in laboratories. So far all of these have one or 
another objectionable characteristic so that those 
familar with the developments of the world’s leading 
laboratories,’ report that no development is yet indi- 
cated as having sufficient merit, including practical 
features—to warrant prophesying the replacement of 
the best existing forms of illuminants for general lighting 
of interiors. Since time is required to adapt and apply 
new forms of illuminants, it appears unsafe to depend 
upon any great increase in efficiency being widely ap- 
plicable to today’s installations within the next four or 
five years. 


OTHER LOAD ON LIGHTING CIRCUITS 


So far, consideration has been given only to lighting 
applications. Within the past ten years large numbers 
of small motor and heating appliances have been con- 
nected to lighting circuits. These devices include motor 
fans, bookkeeping and calculating machines, refriger- 
ating equipment, dental, medical and other professional 
machinery, signals, bell ringers, etc. Such devices are 
becoming an appreciable part of the load on the lighting 
circuits, and apparently the next few years will witness 
considerable increase in the load due to their more ex- 
tended use. They are valuable services and must be 
planned for both their own value and for the limits they 
would otherwise present to good lighting practise. 


THE QUANTITATIVE ELEMENT OF WIRING 


Interior wiring has received a great deal of attention 
on the part of code writers, and has been the subject of 
numerous rules. By many in the electrical industry the 
National Electric Code has been taken as a standard of 
good engineering, overlooking the fact that the purpose 
of The Code is fire prevention and other safety features. 
Being mandatory in character, the code cannot pre- 
scribe wiring on the basis of best economic engineering. 
Because of the common failure of those responsible for 
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such wiring to provide for later additions to the load on 
a wiring installation it has been necessary for The Code 
to anticipate these additions, but still on the basis of 
safety only. The Code has been the subject of consider- 
able controversy among the various interests involved. 
Since good engineering would incorporate both the 
requirements for safety and economic operations, there 
is good reason to believe that these misunderstandings 
would disappear and The Code assume its rightful posi- 
tion if good engineering were to prevail in this field. 

Early wiring was liberal because of lack of definite 
knowledge with which to anticipate future demands. 
More recently, under economic pressure, the latitude 
has shrunk so that the capacity is often inadequate for 
the initial lighting. Wiring for a new building is fre- 
quently planned and installed before details of the use of 
different rooms, and therefore, their lighting, are deter- 
mined. In the absence of generally accepted standards 
other than the Wiring Code, it has become a widespread 
practise for designers to establish arbitrary rules and 
constants of their own making. In the smaller installa- 
tions, the details of wiring are often determined by 
competing contractors eager to underbid each other. 
Where consulting engineers are retained, they are often 
urged to justify their employment by minimizing invest- 
ment and so find it difficult to apply best engineering 
judgment. These varying circumstances all militate 
against the proper response of wiring practise to the 
needs of lighting. 

To determine investment relations, a committee of 
illuminating engineers recently made a study of wiring 
estimates. This committee submitted architectural 
plans for one floor (9,600 sq. ft.) of a typical building to 
electrical contractors in several cities throughout the 
United States. The contractors were asked to prepare 
bids covering the electrical installation work and ma- 
terial under various specified conditions as to sizes of 
lamps employed. Eleven different cost estimates were 
received from the analysis of which conclusions such as 
the following were drawn: (1) That to cut down the 
wiring specifications in order to reduce the initial in- 
vestment was false economy as the greater losses would 
within a period of a year or two entirely offset the dif- 
ference in investment. (2) That the investment in the 
wiring system did not increase in direct proportion to 
the increase in wiring capacity; doubling the wattage 
capacity increased the investment only about 14 while 
50 per cent extra capacity meant an additional invest- 
ment of only 15 to 18 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that in the interest of 
good economic engineering what is needed is a reason- 
able standard, based upon good lighting practise, with 
an allowance for advances in the art and probably 
changes in the use of buildings. Such a standard would 
do much to overcome the insidious whittling which, in a 
considerable degree, has been responsible for the unsatis- 
factory condition. 
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ADEQUACY SPECIFICATION 


A few illumination engineers, with country-wide con- 
tacts, became conscious of building wiring as a limitation 
of good lighting about 1924. Previous to this time these 
engineers hac.concentrated their attention on lighting: 
practise, namely, the selection of lamps, luminaires and 
locations. It became obviously important to give atten- 
tion to wiring if the advance of illuminating engineering 
were not to be seriously impeded. After several years of 
study, investigation and consultation with an ever en- 
larging circle of engineers, a plan was formed, and in the 
summer of 1928 the National Electric Light Association 
was asked to promote a movement for better wiring 
practise. It is not within the scope of this paper to dis- 
cuss the educational undertaking which resulted.® 
However, it is pertinent to call attention to the specifica- 
tions, prepared by illuminating engineers widely 
checked by other groups, and issued under the auspices 
of the Association. 

Preliminary specification hragthie were agreed 
upon in the spring of 1929. Immediately some of the 
illuminating engineers, especially those associated with 
electric utility companies began an informal application 
of the standards so embodied. The results were very 
gratifying. After a year’s experience an extension of 
these paragraphs for commercial buildings’ was pub- 
lished by the National Electric Light Association. In 
the summer of 1931, a corresponding specification for 
industrial buildings’ was issued under the same auspices. 

Several interested groups individually undertook the 
preparation of corresponding specifications for residence 
wiring.’ In the fall of 1931 an industry committee was 
organized to coordinate the several undertakings into a 
single standard specification. This work is not yet 
completed, although the reports indicate that the end 
is in sight. 

The specifications for commercial and industrial 
structures are undoubtedly the best available expression 
of the needs felt by illuminating engineers for building 
wiring. While especially intended for the smaller in- 
stallations the quantities and principles are applicable 
to larger buildings. They have been used as a guide in 
hundreds and probably thousands of installations and 
all reports seem to indicate that they represent reason- 
able and proper standards. They are not presented here 
as final specifications and it is presumed that they will, 
ere long, require revision to embody later experience and 
practise as well as more ready acceptance of the need of 
adequacy. 


CONCLUSION 


It is to be hoped that consulting engineers will 
familiarize themselves with these specifications, subject 
them to criticism and that out of this there may come 
generally accepted standards of wiring practise. This 
would strengthen the weak link in the system of electric . 
lighting, and encourage a normal development along the 
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lines of good economic engineering. The public could 
then look with confidence to its advisors in the field of 
electric lighting, and be assured that good illumination, 
according to its needs, can be had in any building con- 
structed under responsible auspices. 
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Discussion 


Philip Sporn: [| do not believe that the engineering profession 
as a whole has recognized the importance to the electrical in- 
dustry of the most important subject covered by Messrs. Stickney 
and Sturrock. 

For some reason, unexplainable to me at least, the subject of 
wiring has been looked down upon as one belonging to the low- 
brow section of the profession and as one not fit for the applica- 
tion of thinking on the part of the engineers. Certainly it has 
received not a small fraction of the attention given, say, to heavy 
_ electrical apparatus or to high-tension transmission, or to under- 
ground distribution, or to any one of a dozen fields of application 
of electricity. And yet, adequate wiring is important in, and is 
back of, all these fields of application; and in many cases lack of 
adequate wiring is responsible for the lack of progress in many 
other branches of the whole industry. 

Perhaps the basic reason for this is a general unfamiliarity 
with the National Electric Code and the status that that code 
has legally. For some reason there has permeated a general 
belief that the code as such has legal status, and that being the 
; equivalent to law, there obviously is nothing that engineers can 
do about it except comply with it. As a matter of fact, the code 
has no legal status of any kind except such status as is given to 
it by municipal or other ordinances. On the other hand, a 
municipality is entirely free to legislate the terms and conditions 
under which wiring installations will be made within the legal 
boundaries of that municipality and such legislation may call 
for installations in direct contradiction to the code. Such cases 
have actually happened, and of course all those doing business 
within those municipalities have to comply with the municipal 
ordinance regardless of the fact that the code may say otherwise. 
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There is no question, of course, that a national code is a highly 
desirable thing, but it is only desirable aslong as it does not result 
in throttling the very thing it is intended to promote. What is 
needed is a code that will recommend the minimum requirements 
consistent with safety to property and life and will permit 
therefore, maximum expansion of electrical service with its 
attendant benefits to the largest possible number of people. 
The code, too, ought to be flexible and ought to march hand in 
hand with technological progress and permit the easy change 
and experimentation leading toward change when technological 
progress indicates its safety and desirability. There is no reason 
to doubt that when a larger percentage of the Institute member- 
ship than is doing so at the present time begins to take an active 
interest in the code, we will get such a set of rules. When we 
do, we will certainly have gone a long way toward making possi- 
ble economical wiring, and therefore, will have taken a great 
step toward providing adequate wiring, the need of which in one 
branch of the industry, the illumination branch, has been so 
adequately presented by Messrs. Stickney and Sturrock. 


To indicate the effect that the application of well-known 
engineering principles to wiring can have on the cost of such 
work, and what it can do toward providing adequate wiring 
without materially increasing the cost, it might be interesting to 
cite the development of the bare neutral conductor method of 
wiring. Bare neutral conductors are at present approved by 
the code for service entrances only but even in that ease are 
restricted to the use of bare neutral conductors in metallic rigid con- 
duit, the code does not permit bare neutral conductors in armored 
cable construction. The latter construction is, however, fully 
approved by many municipalities and their accredited inspection 
agencies for use not only in services but in interior wiring as well. 
It used to cost $18.50 for labor and material to install a 30- 
ampere service, using a 30-ampere service switch and 34-inch 
conduit with two No. 8 conductors (Code approved methods) 
and we found that to employ the same methods of wiring, using 
a l-inch conduit and three No. 6 conductors, the lowest cost 
possible was $28.00; this, too, after a great deal of trimming and 
compromising in methods and materials, but still keeping the 
whole within the minimum code requirements. On the other 
hand, by going to bare neutral armored cable construction we 
were able to reduce this cost to $21.50, a reduction of over 23 
per cent against the standard method, and an increase of only a 
little over 16 per cent over the standard 30-ampere, two-wire 
service. For this increase, however, the capacity of the service - 
and its ability to permit electrical development in any home fed 
through the service is increased 230 per cent; that is, it brings up 
the possible electrical development within that home from 3.4 
kw to 11.5 kw. 

Morgan Brooks: The paper by Messrs. Stickney and Stur- 
rock is a timely and impressive appeal for vision in planning 
building wiring to meet the possible illumination demands of 
the future. With decreasing costs of the materials for wiring this 
appeal should bear immediate fruit. 


The authors state that improvement in illumination efficiency 
seems to be approaching a limit, but do not stress the present 
tendency of public service companies to reduce electricity rates 
as a spur to further rapid increase of lamps and appliances. 
With the predicted installation of air-conditioning apparatus in 
our homes just what wiring will prove adequate is a debatable 
question. : : 

' A field of considerable importance to the house owner is re- 
vision of inadequate wiring without recourse to complete replace- 
ment. The use of vacuum cleaners and of laundry equipment 
has usually caused no objectionable disturbance of illumination 
since their use is confined to daylight hours. Where coffee urns, 
toasters and chafing-dishes affect dining-room illumination 
adversely a ‘single additional circuit, often inexpensively wired 
from the basement to convenience outlets for the offending 
utensils, and purposely connected to the side of the distribution 
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system opposite that serving the lighting cireuit,—will often make 
the use of such devices a positive illumination advantage by 
causing an increase of the lighting voltage. 


In too many instances the distribution of circuits between the 
two sides of a three-wire system is determined solely by their 
direction of approach to the cutout cabinet. Outlets may thus 
be equally balanced, yet it may happen that nearly all the lamps 
in use at any given instant are connected on the same side of the 
system resulting in unnecessary reduction of voltage. Some- 
times judicious reconnection of circuits at the cutout cabinet will 
save the expense of rewiring. The illumination engineer should 
therefore insist on an intelligent distribution of circuits to main- 
tain current balance under all probable lighting conditions. 


F. C. Caldwell: The paper calls attention to the approximate 
doubling of the demand for illumination during the past decade, 
but the extension of this trend in both directions may be con- 
sidered. Forty years ago, following the examples of gas lighting 
one foot-candle was considered good general illumination where 
ten or more are called for now. Again, looking toward the future, 
we see no natural limit to this desire for higher illumination, 
unless it be daylight with values around one hundred foot candles 
or even more. 


As illustrating the opportunity for real engineering in connec- 
tion with the wiring of buildings, a simple application of differ- 
ential caleulus shows that the greatest economy of copper will 
be attained for a two-wire system, when the permitted voltage 
drop is divided between a feeder and its branches in proportion 
to the length of the feeder and the average length of the branches. 
Similar-relations can be worked out for three-wire feeders with 
any given relation of neutral to outside wire. I have never seen 
this simple principle stated in treatises on wiring. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
the specification by the architect of conduit and wire sizes, so 
that all contractors will bid on the same installation. Too fre- 
quently, this important part of the design of the building is 
passed on to the contractors by the practise of specifying the 
load and the permitted drop only. Compliance with these values 
is seldom checked. 


J. M. Bryant: This paper is a timely one to give an added 
impetus to a work which has been started by the leading illumi- 
nating engineers of this country during very recent years. It 
is fitting and necessary for the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers to lend its influence towards a change in the existing 
codes both national and local to assist in the rapid improvement 
of building wiring systems. One of the greatest steps already 
made in this direction has been in the education of the architect 
in providing for adequate building illumination in the design of 
new structures. What is now needed is to secure the interest of 
electrical engineers in securing by all legitimate means an in- 
crease in the standards for wiring so that the conductors in new 
structures may have sufficient capacity to permit increasing the 
illuminating standards of all buildings in line with modern 
tendencies. 


There is probably no field of building illumination which 
better illustrates the changing tendencies than that of the public 
school and buildings in institutions of higher education. Before 
the advent of night school classes and classes in extension it was 
possible to schedule the work so as to miss the hours when it 
was thought that illumination was needed in such rooms. 
However, in modern illumination it is found that many rooms 
need artificial illumination at any hour of the day to conserve 
the eyesight as well as to permit more rapid work by the students. 


I can best illustrate this by two or three eases. The first is 
that of a University which had adopted a 220/440-volt three- 
wire system of distribution derived from a 440-volt two-phase 
power system. In the design of new buildings farther from the 
power plant it was necessary to adopt a higher voltage for power 
distribution and at the same time the more efficient 115-volt 
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incandescent lamp on a 115/230-volt system. This made it 
desirable to change over the older buildings to the use of the 
115-volt lamps to prevent accidents in the use of the wrong lamp. 
The advent of the mazda lamp at that time saved the day to 
some extent although it did not permit of inereasing the standard 
of illumination *yithout the use of open wiring in many of the 
rooms. Another set of buildings illustrating this point was an 
old school for the blind which was to be adapted for the ‘Eyes 
of the Army”’ during the World War. The only lighting in these 
buildings was in the living quarters of the Superintendent and 
the staff. The old wards and classrooms, of course, needed no 
light for blind pupils. A third set was in a University in which 
the business manager held the opinion that if we provided ade- 
quate illumination in the buildings that the rooms would be used 
during the evening and the lighting bills of the University would 
inerease. In spite of this opposition, a compromise plan was 
worked out by providing adequate illumination in some of the 
buildings and in providing adequate wiring and lamp spacing 
in all new buildings so that modern tendencies could be followed. 

Since the architects of this country are taking such an active 
interest in adequate illumination as well as in the use of light 
for decorative purposes, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers should cooperate with standardizing bodies in the 
It should also do all in its 
power to see that there is a proper consideration given to the 
illumination and wiring of all buildings which are constructed 
in such a manner that it is extremely difficult as well as costly 
to make changes in the wiring and distribution equipment after 
the building has been put in use. In this line publie school 
buildings should receive especial attention. 


L. W. W. Morrow: There are three aspects of wiring and 
lighting that should receive serious consideration by every man 
in the industry. These are humanitarian, business, and tech- 
nical. Man is a seeing machine and the new conception of light- 
ing is to add to lighting for efficiency more light for the humani- 
tarian effects we desire. Our ideas of illumination are so far 
ahead of practise and our social values involved in illumination 
are so great that industry attention should be focussed on the 
topic. 

Then again, wiring and lighting offer enormous business possi- 
bilities to the industry. Few engineers realize that a load of 20 
watts per sq. ft. for lighting means that each floor of an office 
building offers a load of 1,200 kw. and thus a 30-story building 
offers a load of 36,000 kw. High grade engineering and detailed 
attention is devoted to a 500-kw. industrial power load yet the 
lighting load is infinitely larger and receives little attention. 
Each home market offers from 10 to 15 kw. of load if adequately 
sold and engineered. Thus from the business point of view ade- 
quate wiring for lighting is a major task and requires high grade 
engineering. 

In a strictly engineering sense adequate wiring and lighting 
deals with equipment and apparatus—some thousands of items. 
A piecemeal development has occurred and empirical standards 
exist. Undoubtedly engineering attention could be focussed on 
this aspect with resultant simplification, standardization and 
development. By way of contrast, consider the high grade 
engineering that has been focussed upon the relays and other 
devices used in telephony and telegraphy. These devices are 
precise and reliable to an advanced degree and carry voltage 
and current ratings very frequently comparable to those found 
in wiring for light and power. But consider the relative size, 


weight and amount of material used for devices in the two fields. 


Undoubtedly engineering attention to equipment used in wiring 
will pay enormous dividends. ' 

All engineers should be interested in this subject and it is 
incorrect to consider the engineering of wiring and wiring de- 
vices too ‘low brow” for serious attention. No more fruitful 
field for engineering exists in the industry and it should have 
serious attention. 
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Taylor Reed: A revised code on adequate wiring of build- 
ings should set limits of permissible momentary dip of voltage. 
A ease in point would be to fix adequate residence wiring to 
preclude excessive momentary dip of voltage and consequent 
violent flicker of lights due to the starting of refrigerator motors. 


P. L. Alger: This paper has presented very clearly the need 
for more liberal wiring systems to improve lamp efficiencies and 
reduce the power consumed in /?R losses, as well as to anticipate 
future requirements. 


It appears to me that any standard wiring code ean properly 
only call for the minimum requirements consistent with safety, 
and that the provision of facilities in excess of the minimum 
must be left optional with the builder. However, if builders 
generally appreciated the direct savings in power bills obtain- 
able by improved wiring, and especially if these figures were 
generally available in some authoritative form, I feel sure that 
more liberal wiring systems would generally be called for. 


I, therefore, suggest that the wiring code committee prepare 
a supplement to the standard code, which would explain the 
minimum character of the standard code provisions, and give 
detailed figures on the possible savings to be made by the use 
of larger wire sizes and more numerous outlets. In particular, 
this pamphlet should give tables of the annual costs of the 
power consumed in resistance drop in the wiring for various 
wire sizes under typical load conditions for various assumed 
power rates. Also, the costs of the power losses due to poorer 
lamp efficiencies at low voltages should be tabulated. Besides 
these definite figures, estimates of the excess cost for additional 
wiring done after building is completed over the cost of installa- 
tion during construction should be cited. Such a pamphlet, 
giving a convenient means for the layman to calculate the 
economie benefits of installing improved wiring systems should 
be very helpful in the promotion of more liberal installations; 
and, if attached as a supplement to every copy of the wiring 
code, it should prove a most effective means of advancing the 
objects which Messrs. Stickney and Sturrock so effectively 
advocate. 

E. B. Murray: I wish to express my approval of this paper. 
There is one point, however, that I wish to eriticize. The paper 
does not insist strongly enough that the architect or engineer 
connected with the designing of a building should take into 
consideration the importance and necessity of installing adequate 


copper in the circuits, and that if they fail to do so, they are not ~ 


giving the best service to their clients. 

I have had the honor of being retained in a consulting capacity 
on numerous large office buildings throughout the United States 
and I have yet to find an electrical contractor on an undertaking 
of this nature who has not called attention to the savings which 
he can make in the electrical setup by the reduction in circuit size. 

Where every economy was necessary, I have insisted that at 
least oversize conduits be installed to facilitate the pulling of 
large wires when it became necessary. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the building operator, sta- 
tistics indicate that there is a very marked increase in the demand 
of tenants for higher lumen output at desk level. It is impossible 
for a building manager or operator constantly to check lamp 
sizes in a tenant’s space for quite frequently the tenant will pur- 
chase and install at his own expense larger lamps without the 
knowledge of any of the building employees. In addition to 
that, we find that tenants are constantly adopting electrically 
operated office equipment which is naturally connected to the 
lighting circuit. 

It is apparent, therefore, without any suspicion of what is 
going on, the building operators quite frequently find them- 
selves confronted with a succession of blown fuses, which an 
investigation discloses is due to no other reason than an over- 
loaded circuit. 

Unless ample provisions are made on the plans for an increase 
of copper at not less than 50 per cent of the anticipated load, 
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it is impossible to meet the increasing demands later on due to 
the fact that the conduit sizes are fixed and cannot be changed. 

Careful determining of the wattage requirements per square 
foot of rentable area is one of the most important computations 
which should be made at the outset. The size of the cireuits thus 
determined should then be increased arbitrarily at least 50 
per cent.’ 


Andrew Steers: After reading the paper with a great deal 
of interest, I endorse the reasoning and conclusions that it sets 
forth. 


One of the weaknesses in modern business-building design 
and construction which has resulted in loss of operating efficiency 
and increased expense, has been the inadequacy of both power 
and lighting wiring. I believe it will not be difficult to get 
experienced business property owners and managers to make 
more adequate provision in this respect in all types of buildings 
they will build in the future. 


The very great increase in the use of electrical appliances in 
the offices of today, coupled with the constant changes in the 
field of illumination, demand that all interested in this phase of 
building operations give serious consideration to the provision of 
sufficient conductors to meet modern conditions and provide for 
substantial load increases during the future life of the property. 

My suggestion is that these studies be continued and that 
data, as it is prepared, be distributed to the leading architectural 
concerns and owners of business properties. 

C. H. Roe: This paper serves a very important purpose in 
inviting further attention to the relation of adequate wiring and 
good illumination, a subject which is very apt to receive less 
attention than it deserves because of our present-day economic 
situation. The subject is so broad that obviously the authors 
can do no more than treat it in very general terms. 

The paper recognizes the scope of the subject as including 
buildings of all types. It would seem, however, that residence 
wiring should be recognized as being of special importance in 
this connection because of the prominence of the residence load 
in the future business estimates of the various components of 
the electrical industry. 

All that the paper says about tendencies to cut expenditures 
for wiring, on the part of: consulting engineers, architects and 
wiring contractors, applies with particular force to residential 
work. Because of the greater prevalence of such practises in 
residence wiring, it follows that in this field lies that much 
greater opportunity for improvement in wiring adequacy. 

Adequacy of residence wiring has at least two principal com- 
ponents; the first is adequacy of copper as measured by gage 
size of conductors. In most residences this is of less importance 
since limits of the actual physical carrying capacities of wiring 
most commonly used in residences have not yet been approached. 
Of considerably greater importance is the footage of wires and the 
provision of numerous outlets. In most homes greater conveni- 
ence and greater current consumption would follow the installa- 
tion of a few more feet of No. 14 wire than would result from the 
expenditure of the same amount of money in providing larger 
conductors in a smaller installation. Too many appliances are 
still used through lamp sockets. In fact the expression “‘lamp- 
socket appliances”’ is still frequenctly used in the industry. As 
for illumination, with which the paper is chiefly concerned, it is 
only necessary to visualize the all too common handling of 
flexible cords in living room, library and bedroom, in order to 
permit the use of the number of table, floor and bridge lamps 
which the modern home has come to regard as essential. A few 
baseboard outlets for the connection of portable lamps would 
seem to be of far greater importance than calculations of lamp 
sizes and carrying capacity of wires. 

When considering adequacy of outlets for lighting purposes, 
one should not overlook the desirability of adequate switching 
facilities. Three- and four-point switches are conveniences to 
infrequently found in the modern home. Switch control of base- 
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board outlets adds considerably to the convenience of the house- 
holder. One of the best protective devices in the world is the 
master switch in the bedroom for switching on lights throughout 
the house. All of these things have to do with adequacy of 
control of lighting rather than with the provision of adequate 
illumination through consideration of lamps or copper sizes. 

It is not proposed that the phases of this subject presented 
above are of any greater importance than several other aspects 
of the general question. It is only suggested that they should be 
given suitable attention in connection with any study of the 
subject. 

Walter Sturrock: From the tone of the discussion the 
authors of this paper feel very much encouraged. I don’t think 
there is a single thought expressed which is in any way con- 
tradictory to the authors’ analysis of the problem. 

Several of the diseussors referred to the National Electric Code 
and in order that there will be no misunderstanding I would like 
to emphasize that the National Electric Light Association 
Minimum Specification for Adequate Wiring not only meets 
the requirements of this safety code but recommends heavier 
conductors in so far as they are justified from the standpoint of 
their being economically practical. The Minimum Specification 
does not discuss materials to use or methods to employ as such 
questions enter into an entirely different phase of the problem 
which was considered as being beyond the scope of the work 
carried on by those preparing the specification. It might also be 
mentioned that the Minimum Specification for Adequate Wiring 
as referred to was designed primarily for smaller buildings where 
a competent engineer’s advice is not usually secured. It is applic- 
able to larger buildings and will be found helpful to consulting 
engineers who may be employed on the job. Copies of the 
specifications are available through the headquarters of the 
association as indicated in the bibliography. 

One of the diseussors commented on the fact that few consulting 
engineers give serious thought to the wiring of lighting circuits, 
because there are more complicated problems in the distribution 
of power which have capitalized their time. As mentioned by 
him, this condition should not exist because proper lighting is an 
essential for every interior and its design demands serious con- 
sideration all the way back to the utility company’s generator. 

In stores, offices and other commercial buildings the relative 
importance of light and power circuits is no doubt readily recog- 
nized, but in industrial plants it is not so evident. A recent 
survey in 20 typical industrial plants in Detroit revealed the 
fact that approximately one-third the total connected load was 
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lighting and two-thirds power. In this particular city, engineers 
have given a great deal of valuable advice on lighting with re- 
sulting satisfaction to all concerned. In contrast with the Detroit 
survey, light and power ratios were obtained from typical plants 
in an industrial section of Ohio where very little or no engineering 
work had been Cone on the design of lighting circuits. This 
latter survey indicated only 13 per cent of the total connected 
load as being used on the lighting cireuit. These Ohio industrial 
plants were all inadequately lighted and presumably were so 
inadequately wired that up to date lighting could not be ob- 
tained without major changes. It cannot therefore be over- 
emphasized that engineering advice on lighting circuits wherever 
they may be found is unquestionably worthwhile. And this 
advice, when put into practise, will assure the owner that he will 
not only have adequate wiring capacity to meet the demands for 
the initial connected load but also to permit a reasonable in- 
crease in load which may be expected during the next few 
years to come. : 

G. H. Stickney: After reviewing the discussion, we are highly 
eratified by the splendid response which emphasizes the im- 
portance of wiring to the progress of electrical engineering works. 
Practically the only eriticisms are with reference to omissions 
or lack of stress on certain applications. This was intentional as 
we considered it best to concentrate our treatment on those 
aspects which came within our intimate experience, and con- 
cerning which we could speak from first hand knowledge. 

The discussion has realized our hope that others would em- 
phasize other phases of major importance out of their own view- 
points. As we have mentioned in the paper, the problems extend 
beyond the lighting field, and any solutions must give proper 
weight to these other applications. 

The relation of the National Electric Code came in for con- 
siderable attention, and considerable diversity of opinion is 
reflected. It is not necessary to repeat our own views expressed 
in the paper. Obviously it is desirable to carry this question 
further towards unanimity of opinion as to what is right and best. 

The paper, strengthened by the discussion, is merely a start 
in calling engineering attention to problems of wiring which 
needed more study, investigation, and coordination. 

It is our hope that a suitable technical committee will take 
hold of the subject and provide a sound engineering basis, on 
which useful advances of the art can be assured. We believe that 
the unbiased interest of the A.J.H.E. can provide the kind of 
leadership under which the wiring of buildings can be developed 
to serve its proper part in the electric systems of the country. 
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Induction Motor Versatility 


Nature of Its Applications 
BY E. W. HENDERSON: 
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HE polyphase induction motor was first announced 
by Tesla in 1888. It is thus some forty-four years 
old. It demanded, for its operation, a polyphase 

system of power distribution. Prior to its inception, 
alternators and systems were single-phase, frequencies 
high (120 to 183 cycles), and distribution systems 
limited in many respects.? The induction motor ushered 
in a new era of electrical development which has grown 
and expanded to be the giant as we now know it. 

Today, the induction motor bids fair to bring about 
another revolution of ideas as regards its use and ca- 
pabilities. Heretofore, particularly in respect to the 
squirrel-cage motor, it has been confined to rather 
restricted fields of application. Its starting characteris- 
tics and the need of special starting devices were against 
it. Now limited-starting-current motors such as those 
employing double cage rotors are overcoming these 
starting objections. The use of these across-the-line 
motors has encouraged the idea of throwing standard 
motors directly on the line, and has encouraged also the 
use of induction motors for applications demanding fre- 
quent starting or reversing. Formerly, the squirrel- 
cage motor was looked upon as one to be applied only 
for constant speed service. Today, there are many 
applications where the operating range covers wide 
variations in speed. 

There are many new applications which would have 
been considered impossible a few years ago. We look 
at things today from a different angle and new condi- 
tions demand a change in some of our former opinions. 
The purpose of this paper is to point out that the induc- 
tion motor is becoming something of a universal motor, 
not from the standpoint of the number of motors used 
or the widespread territory over which these motors are 
used, but from the standpoint that it is today being 

applied to operations which are extremely diversified in 
type. 

The demand for adjustable speed has been met, to 
some extent by the slip-ring motor. The objections to 
this type of motor are chiefly that the speed is not inde- 
pendent of the load and that the speed reduction is ob- 
tained at the expense of efficiency. The commutator 
type of motor with variable brush spacing is essentially 
a slip-ring motor with an opposing e.m.f. substituted for 
a rotor external resistance and offsets, in some degree, 
these disadvantages of the slip-ring motor. The multi- 
speed squirrel-cage motor is more simple in construc- 


tion and offers several fixed speeds. It cannot give ad- 
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justable speeds in the strict meaning of the word, and 
yet it is being more widely applied than formerly, and 
is finding new applications on machine tools and special 
drives, lifts, planers, etc. 

There is a number of applications of single winding, 
simple squirrel-cage motors which cover a great variety 
of uses and it is these which it is desired to mention par- 
ticularly. Probably the best way to classify these appli- 
cations is from the standpoint of slip and torque, and 
Fig. 1 is shown to indicate the divisions which can con- 
veniently be made for this purpose. Under division I 
are indicated applications covering slips of approxi- 
mately 0 to 20 per cent. Division II covers a wide 
speed range of slips from 20 to 70 per cent. Division 
III covers the balance of the speed range, vz., from 70 
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‘Fig. 1—Cuaracteristic Toragur Curves or INDUCTION 
Morors with Respect To SLIP OR SPEED 


per cent slip to standstill. Several characteristic torque 
curves are shown in Fig. 1 as representative of various 
types of squirrel-cage motors. 

Under division I, curve A is that of the standard, 
low-slip motor. Its chief characteristic is a high pullout 
torque at a comparatively low slip, and a close speed 
regulation under load. Its full-load slip will average 
about 8 per cent. Its applications are so well known 
that no details are given here. 

- There are some special applications which demand 
less slip than 8 per cent, or which require a torque char- 
acteristic such that there will be a large increase in 
torque for a small drop in speed. In the former class 
belong loom motors as universally used in the textile 
industry. In the latter class are special centrifugal ma- 
chines such as babbit pots where the load comes on the. 
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motor after it is up to speed. The large inertia load de- 
mands a rapidly increasing torque as the speed drops, 
else the drop in speed will be excessive and valuable 
production time lost in getting the machine back up to 
full speed. Certain tapping machines demand this same 
characteristic for the same reason. Curve B of Fig. 1 
indicates the type of speed-torque curve covering these 
applications. 
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Fig. 2—Srt or Speep-Torqaue CurRvES OF AN INDUCTION 
Moror Usep on an Avtomatic Trmnston Dervicr. TorQuE 
INCREASED WITH SLIP 


Curve C indicates the torque curve of a squirrel-cage 
motor with a comparatively high-resistance rotor. 
Such a motor is used where high starting-torque is 
desirable and where the excessive slip is no disadvantage 
to the work in hand. Applications cover motors for 
hoists, cranes, elevators, conveyers, skips, etc. On the 
other hand, this excessive slip may be the thing which 
is highly desirable. Applications of motors to slow- 
operating presses, shears, drop hammers, etc., where these 
tools are equipped with flywheels, demand that the 
speed drop be sufficient to allow the flywheel to restore 
part of its kinetically stored energy to the tool drive 
and thus relieve the motor. This practise allows the use 
of a low-horsepower-rated motor and makes for a con- 
stant power demand. 

Curve D indicates the torque curve of a motor witha 
rotor resistance between that of A and C. It has a slip 
at full load of approximately 8 per cent and is the motor 
used for average punch-press service, as its high torque 
and slip adapt it for this work. It is used extensively for 
motors which have to start or reverse often, such as 
tapping machines, threaders, and many special appli- 
cations. 

Division II of Fig. 1 covers slips of 20 to 70 per cent. 
This range is generally thought of as belonging entirely 
to the slip-ring motor, yet squirrel-cage motors are 
used within this range also. One interesting application 
is that of automatic torque control. For example, in the 
wire drawing industry it is an advantage to keep a con- 
stant tension on the wire as it is reeled. If this is done, 
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then as the reel builds up, the torque of the reel motor 
must increase due to the increasing radius at which this 
constant wire tension is to be maintained. Fig. 2 indi- 
cates a set of torque curves of a motor used for such a 
purpose. The automatic rise in torque with decrease in 
speed fits the motor perfectly for such applications. 
Only one full torque curve is shown in Fig. 2. The 
working portion of the lower torque curves are obtained 
by varying the voltage on the motor by means of a 
simple auto transformer. Evidently the motor can be 
designed to give practically any torque variation 
required. 

There has also been a demand for tension control in 
which the motor torque increases as the speed increases. 
Such a set of torque curves is indicated in Fig. 3 where 
again the motor may be designed to meet the conditions 
required. The decreasing torque of the spooler motor, 
as the spool fills up in this case, provides constant ten- 
sion on the wire but the increased torque corresponding 
to this constant tension is more than offset by the de- 
creased friction and windage of the spool, so that the 
total desired torque falls off with the speed. If the 
speeds run to a high slip or cover a wide range, very 
special motors may be necessary. The motor copper 
losses vary with the slip and special ventilating schemes 
may be necessary, or recourse may be had to the slip- 
ring motor. Since the maximum torque point can be 
moved about at will, any desired slope of torque curves 
can be had with close approximation to a straight line 
over the operating range. 
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Fie. 3—Sprrrep-Torqur Curves or Inpuction Motor Ussp 
For AUTOMATIC TENSION ContTROL. Torqur DmcrEASES WITH 
SLIP : 


Division III, covering slips of 70 to 100 per cent, 
covers applications of induction motors where the motor 
makes only a few revolutions or crawls at a low speed. 
Such applications cover valves, screw-downs, certain 
door-lifts such as for steel mill furnaces or hoppers, 
special stalled torque-motors for various types of con- 
trol, etc. The value of the starting or low-speed torque 
will depend on the type of motor used, with respect to 
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the torque at higher speeds, as indicated in the curves 
of Fig. 1. The starting torque can be made to vary over 
wide limits by adjusting the rotor resistance. Some 
applications will demand a high starting torque, others 
a low starting torque. Of particular interest in the 
latter type are motors of especially low starting and re- 
versing torque as used for laundry machines. Such 
motors have an inherent high reactance. There are 
other special applications where too quick a start may 
result in damage to the product and which demand low 
starting torque, and of the opposite type are special 
high-torque, short-time ratings for such applications 
as theater-lifts, tool shifts, etc., which require ab- 
normally high starting torques. 

Division III might be extended to include stopping as 
well as starting characteristics. The stopping of squirrel- 
cage motors by means of direct current offers some 
interesting considerations. Figs. 4 and 5 show tests on a 
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standard 714-hp., 60-cycle motor stopped by applying 
direct current to the stator. Since it would take an 
infinitely large current to stop a motor in zero time, the 
curve of Fig. 4is asymptotic to the vertical axis. It is not 
asymptotic to the horizontal axis due to the action of 
bearing-friction. As the rotor slows down, the secondary 
frequency changes from that of line frequency less slip 
frequency, to zero frequency, so that conditions are 
somewhat similar to those when starting from stand- 
still and running up to speed, where the rotor frequency 
changes from that of the line to slip frequency. 

The braking effort for a given value of direct current 
will depend on the manner in which the terminals are 
connected to the d-c. supply. For a Y-connected stator 
and connection as shown in Figs. 4 and 5, the d-c. 
ampere-turns per pole? = M, such that 


3. See Measurement of Stray Load Loss in Polyphase Induction 
Motors, C.J. Koch, A.I.E.E. Trans., Sept. 1932, p. 756. 
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N i I, 
M,=—-+2( xo Xe0s 60°) =0.5 Niue » (1) 


Where only two terminals are used, the ampere-turns 
per pole are 


N 
M, = 2( Sis LCOS 30° ) = 0.578 NI. 


5 (2) 
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Fig. 6—Tzst Data on A SqurrreL-Cacn Motor with A WIDE 
SpreD RANGE BY VARIABLE FREQUENCY CONTROL 


Three-phase, 16.7 /36.7 cycles, 153/336 volts, 241/532 r.p.m. - 


For a delta-connected stator and two terminals con- 
nected to a common d-e. line, the third being connected 
to the other d-e. line, the ampere-turns per pole are 


No 3 
Bris we 


= 0.289 Nol; (3) 


M; =2 
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For a delta-connected stator using two terminals only, 
the ampere-turns per pole are 

No is No 


IG, P 
3 x 3 + 2 3 xX ~~ cos 60 


M, = 


where N and N> represent the turns per pole, and J,, 
I., Is, and I,represent the total direct current. It willbe 
noted that for equal currents approximately 15.6 per 
cent more flux will be created by connections ((2) and 
(4) than for connections (1) and (8). For equal voltages 
impressed on the different connections, (1) and (8) give 
the greater braking action. Although the braking 
ampere-turns depend on the connections as indicated 
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10 times the full-load current of the motor. To stop a 
squirrel-cage motor by d-c. braking also requires con- 
siderably more than the value of rated alternating cur- 
rent, if the stopping is to be done in a reasonable time. 
The losses, hcwever, are less for d-c. stopping than for 
a-c. plugging, with the stop accomplished in the same 
time in each case. 

If a squirrel-cage motor is stopped from different 
speeds by applying a direct voltage proportional to the 
speed, the stopping time will decrease as the speed 
increases. For a two-to-one range of speed, experiments 
indicate that the time to stop from the high speed will 
be about 75 per cent of the time to stop from the low 
speed. 
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in the above equations, it can readily be shown that 
equal ampere-turns in each case give equal heating or 
power consumption. 

The a-c. ampere-turns per pole are 


M; = 0.707 NI for Y-connected stators (5) 
and 
7 
M, = 0. 107 Noa = 0.408 Nol for A 
= connected stators (6) 


where again N and N> equal the turns per pole and J 
represents the effective terminal alternating current. 
The ratio between d-c. ampere-turns and a-c. ampere- 
turns is thus apparent. 

When a squirrel-cage motor is stopped by a-e. plug- 
ging, the alternating current rises anywhere from 5 to 


An application of a squirrel-cage motor to cover a 
wide speed range is that of a gang of such motors driving 
individual units of a conveyer system where the speed 
range is obtained by applying variable frequency to the 
motors. Such cases generally require constant torque 
characteristics, and by applying a voltage proportional 
to the frequency, the torque is practically constant over 
a wide range of speed. Fig. 6 shows the characteristics 
of a squirrel-eage motor when operated under these 
conditions. 

Squirrel-cage motors have been applied where ex- 
tremely low speeds are required by running them on 
frequencies as low as 8 to 5 cycles. When operated on 
such low frequencies, the characteristics differ im- 
mensely from those for standard frequencies. One 
peculiar fact is that under these conditions the locked 
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current, no-load current, and running-load current are 
almost of equal value. The plugging current may 
actually be less than the running current if the plugging 
is done at the instant of low voltage. 


Applications of squirrel-cage motors for rapid and 
oft-repeated reversing or starting duty have been ex- 
ceedingly active in the last few years. First came such 
motors as applied to tapping machines, drills, and tools 
of a similar nature. Small planers have been equipped 
with 10- to 15-hp., squirrel-cage, multi-speed motors 
reversing as often as fifteen times a minute. Squirrel- 
cage motors have been used for special machine opera- 
tions where a reversing duty as high as 30 to 40 re- 
versals a minute has been demanded, in order to 
eliminate complicated mechanical reversing mecha- 
nisms. Quite recently, motors for rapid reversing duty 
have been demanded for a special application known as 
catcher tables, one type of which is indicated in Fig. 7. 
The author presented a paper before the Pittsburgh 
Section, A.I.&S.E.E., in March, 1982, on this particular 
application and its allied problems, and it is cited here 
simply to indicate the increasing tendency in the use of 
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Fria. 8—Toreun Curve or 25-Crcte—375-R.P.M. REVERSING 
Motor For CatTcHER-TABLE SERVICE 


squirrel-cage motors for reversing duty. Figs. 8, 9 and 
10 show characteristic curves of a 25-cycle motor for 
such service. 

A very interesting study of a squirrel-cage motor 
- starting from rest occurs when a crank action is inter- 
posed between the motor and the final mechanism, par- 
ticularly if the crank moves through 180 deg. in com- 
pleting the movement desired. Where the crank is 
actuated by a motor, either directly or through some 
reduction unit, and starts with the crank on dead center, 
the equivalent reduction ratio between mechanism and 
motor continually changes from infinity to some mini- 
mum value. The acceleration of the motor must be 
combined with the acceleration of the mechanism, and 
this changing reduction ratio must be taken into 
account in the calculation of the total equivalent WR? 
at the motor. This condition, combined with a torque 
characteristic which changes with speed, leads to a 
solution of the velocity and acceleration of the mecha- 
nism which can be obtained only by the method of as- 
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sumption and trial. In cases where material is con- 
veyed by such a mechanism in a vertical plane, it is 
usually essential that the acceleration at no time ex- 
ceeds that of gravity. The minimum time of such a 
cycle is thus rather definitely fixed. 


Assuming that the mechanism is given harmonic 
motion, the velocity will follow the law 
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Fig. 9—RETARDATION AND ACCELERATION CurRvE or Motor 
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Ve= 


wR sin wt 
« = angular velocity of crank in radians per second, 
R = radius of crank. 
With the maximum velocity equal to wR, the maximum 
acceleration will be w?R. 
For example, assume a total movement of 3 feet. 


Here R = 1.5 (crank to make 180 deg. for total move- 
ment). 


es Run 


Fig. 10—Enereay Loss Durina a Cyrcte or REVERSAL AND 
RUNNING FoR 25-Cycte Catcumr Typn Moror or Fia. 8 


wR =~ w* x. 1.5: =.3202:(=.9) 
= 2165 
w = 4.62 radians per second. 


vie 
Time to traverse 7 radians = aC had 0.68 seconds. 


The time of the movement could thus not be less than 
0.68 second on the assumption that the motor ran at 
constant speed. Since the motor must start from rest, 
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the minimum time of the cycle will be greater than 0.68 
second if gravity is never to be exceeded. Such applica- 
tions, therefore, demand considerable study both from 
the builder of the mechanism and the motor application 
designer. 

There are many other special applications of the 
induction motor which might be mentioned. Enough 
have been indicated to show the widely diverse type of 
applications which can successfully be met by this 
motor. This diversity gives to the motor a certain 
universality which will make it even more popular in 
the future than it has been in the past. 


Discussion 


E. W. Henderson: In the paragraph following equation (6) 
some general remarks are made on the value of d-c. braking cur- 
rent. Fig. 11 is more specific and shows some interesting details; 
it also covers test data on astandard two-hp., 1,200-r.p.m. motor. 
Curve A is the speed-torque curve for the motor between stand- 
still and synchronism i. e., between rotor slips of lto0. Curve Cis 
the speed-torque curve of this same motor with direct current 
applied to brake it from 1,200 r.p.m. to standstill. Under these 
conditions the rotor frequencies correspond to slips of 1 to 0. 
This curve was obtained by using the dynamometer as an ad- 
justable speed motor to drive the two-hp. induction motor under 
the conditions of a fixed d-c. current in the stator. The resulting 
torque was read on the dynamometer. The conditions in the 
rotor as regards frequency are identical in curves A and C but 
the shape of the torque curves are quite different. The stator 
currents to produce these torque curves are indicated by the 
dotted lines of Fig. 11. 

When an induction motor is plugged to standstill by reversing 
the a-c. phase rotation the slip of the rotor changes from s = 2 to 
s = 1. The torque curve for these conditions is indicated in 
curve B of Fig. 11. As a comparison of braking capabilities under 
a-c. and d-e. plugging, therefore, we must compare curves B and 
C. The calculations shown to the right of Fig. 11 indicate that 
for the same average retarding torque, or in other words to stop 
the motor in the same time, the d-c. current would be 14.55 
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amperes whereas the a-c. current would have an r.m.s. value of 
27.8 amperes. The heating of the stator under retardation due 
to stator current is indicated in the calculations. A better a-c. 
speed-torque curve, as regards available torque for retardation, 
could be produced by this motor by the use of a higher resistance 
rotor. The stator heating would still be in favor of the d-c. brak- 
ing and the running losses of the motor would be materially 
increased. 

D-c. braking thus gives a cooler motor under conditions of 
starting and stopping not only from the question of stator heat- 
ing produced during the retardation period indicated above but 
also due to the absence of the high-frequency iron losses, both in 
rotor core and teeth, which are present under a-c. plugging. 


Prete 
AMPERES = CURVE (B) lal 
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AMPERES —CURVE (C) 
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TORQUE CHARACTERISTICS 
SQ. CAGE INDUCTION MOTOR 
2 HP ~220 VOLTS —3 PHASE -60 CYCLES 
1200 RPM — FRAME 225 


AVG TORQUE: CURVE (A)-15.9 LB-FT 
» (B)- 8.84 + 
ta Werieyey 


RMS CURRENT, CURVE B- 27.8 AMP PER TERM. 
D-C,CURVE C-10.2 AMP ON 2 TERM. 
D-C TO GIVE AVG TORQUE OF 8.8 LB-FT 


= 83 x i0.2=14.55 AMP 


LOSS DURING RETARDATION: 
)= 2325 Ri wee 
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LB-FT TORQUE AND AMPERES 


A-C WATTS - 
RATIO, A=CWATTS = 5,46 


0 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 CURVE A 
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With regard to the question of the relative merits of d-c. and 
a-c. motors for rapid stopping and reversing service, each type has 
advantages and disadvantages with respect to the other. I be- 
lieve the demand for a-c. motors has come chiefly due to the fact 
that the a-c rotor is more sturdy, demands less maintenance, 
operates with lower-cost control and more rapid-acting control. 
The a-c. rotor lends itself better to lower values of WR? but the 
torque advantage of the d-c. motor together with its reduced 
stator heating and the locating of the secondary loss outside of 
the motor tend to restore a balance between the two types. 


Dynamic Braking of Synchronous Machines 
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INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE 


HERE is a number of applications of synchronous 
machines where it is desirable to stop the rotation 
as quickly as possible. The electric methods of ac- 

complishing this are plugging and dynamic braking. 
Plugging consists of reversing the phase rotation of the 
voltage applied to the armature winding. Dynamic 
braking consists of short-circuiting the armature 
through an external resistor and maintaining field exci- 
tation. In this paper these two methods are compared 
and the results of an analytical treatment of dynamic 
braking are given. The paper is new to the extent that 
it treats variable speed short-circuits. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Independent of the type of braking used, it is neces- 
sary to convert the stored energy in the rotating system 
into some other form, usually heat. Analyses of a num- 


Fig. 1—Tyricat APPLICATION WHERE BRAKING IS NECESSARY 


ber of particular applications of synchronous motors to 
steel and rubber mills, where quick stops are necessary, 
have shown that practically all of the stored energy in 
such systems is in the motor rotor. The normal means 
of dissipation of this energy are the windage, friction, 
copper and core losses of the motor, and the friction of 
the rolls. Generally, unless the rolls are loaded, the 
amount of energy dissipated in them is negligible, being 
of the same order of magnitude as their stored kinetic 
energy. The neglect of both these factors is therefore a 
compensating error. The other means of energy dissi- 
pation are functions of the method used. 
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In plugging, the phase rotation of the supply voltage 
is reversed, the performance then being similar to that 
during starting except that the motor slip varies from 
two to one instead of from one to zero. At the time the 
speed becomes zero, the power must be removed to 
prevent a reversal of rotation. This method of phase 
reversal is subject to several outstanding objections, the 
most prominent of which are: first, unless the power 
supply is large, the system disturbance resulting from 
the switching operations may be very undesirable; 
second, the torque developed for a usual motor is small, 
thus limiting the rate at which the system can be 
stopped unless a specially designed amortisseur winding 
is used. This special design of amortisseur winding, 
beneficial to stopping, frequently is detrimental to 
other machine characteristics; third, if reversal is to be 
prevented, the power supply must be accurately con- 
trolled so that it may be removed at the instant the 
motor reaches zero speed. This introduces complica- 
tions in the control circuits which can be avoided by 
other stopping methods. 

In dynamic braking the armature is short-circuited 
through an external resistor and field excitation is main- 
tained. The operation is that of a generator short-tir- 
cuited through an external resistor. The theory of such 
operation from the standpoint of constant speed has 
been thoroughly treated in previous publications. The 
dynamic braking cycle differs from these treatments in 
that as the rotational energy of the system is dissipated, 
the speed of the machine decreases. The rate of this 
dissipation depends greatly upon the resistance used, as 
will be shown in the section on analytical results. 

In order to present a comparison of the two methods, 
Table I has been prepared showing the number of 
revolutions made before stopping and the time in sec- 
onds required for each of the two methods. 


TABLE I 
Plugging Dynamic braking 
Motor speed 

r.p.m. Rev Time Rev, Time 
E200 acaysicetae 5 GO ens tate Bt ND rela 9,00) 74286 ss 98 
GUOs .. aistuetncere Bp inefeyarre Beha te AEA a ps VAR eae, 95 
SOU Aika tak Aiere ZOO: doe, ee DA ZBnteraen Di AO ges alole! 50% 1.05 
AGO) vino cek ape L565 oot «yet ne: aa 1.41, Sei Sadi jos 1.24 
Psp eee TD oor oka DrSiircwts se SBS ahs siete 1.56 


The figures are based on an average 1,000-hp. unity- 
power-factor, mill-type motor. They represent calcu- 
lated results based on the theory which follows. 


ANALYTICAL RELATIONS 


To determine the relations during the braking cycle 
an expression for the instantaneous armature current is 
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obtained from the vector diagram of a suddenly short- 
circuited generator with known speed decrease. The 
instantaneous torque in synchronous kilowatts is ob- 
tained from the armature current and effective circuit 
resistance. This is equated to the rate of change of 
kinetic energy due to speed reduction. There results a 
differential equation which when solved gives the speed- 
time curve in terms of the machine constants. Experi- 
ence has shown that there are two satisfactory methods 
of solving this equation. The first, based upon the 
assumption of constant effective excitation, gives an 
equation for the speed-time curve 


ti a mh (1 — n?)— r log n 


ie Dg ; (ale ik i ) 
oe be ae) cera 


where 7 is the per-unit speed. 

The number of revolutions made by the machine 
upon reaching a given speed is then obtained by chang- 
ing the variable in the speed-time equation and inte- 
grating. Thisis 

IN GEL { 1 a” 
1 ca tralia bint 4 a 
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The total revolutions made to stop are found by placing 
correct boundary conditions in the above equation, and 
solving. The result is: 


N.H % rq! 
hdl 3 


R= (Ce) 


R, = 30 ea/2r 


(1- tan“ a )| 
rg r ) | 
The optimum value of resistance to be used in order that 
the revolutions to stop are a minimum, considering all 
of the machine quantities to remain constant, is ob- 
tained by differentiating R, with respect to r and 
neglecting the less significant terms. This value is: 


/ 


La 
V/3 

The second method of solution is based upon variable 
excitation with an assumption regarding the manner of 
variation. Analysis of a number of oscillograms taken 
during the dynamic braking cycle has shown that the 
field current can be represented very closely by a single 
exponential form, the time constant however being 
shorter than that of the field under short-circuited 
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armature conditions. Using this assumption there re- 
sults a relation between the machine quantities, speed 
and time 
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Fig. 2—Dynamic BRAKING CYCLE 


500 hp., 40 pole, 180 r.p.m., 0.8 power factor 
Curve A —60-cycle timing wave 
Curve B —terminal voltage 
Curve C —armature current 
Ourve D —field current 


In this equation J, is the field current after disconnect- 
ing from the line. All subscripts f refer to the field. 

- The left hand side of the equation has only time 
functions, and the right hand side has only speed func- 
tions. Being of transcendental character, no explicit 
solution is available, but the desired result may be 
obtained by plotting the two sides of the equation and 
finding the time and corresponding speed for which 
they are equal. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The theoretical results are based on the premise that 
saturation may be neglected, but their application to a 
practical machine must include saturation effects in the 
determination of the initial conditions and in the de- 
termination of the instantaneous excitation. This is 
evident, because regardless of the initial terminal volt- 
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Curve B—per-unit speed vs. time 
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age applied, and the initial field current, there is some 
point during the speed decrease at which normal flux 
is reached. As the machine passes this point, saturation 
plays an increasingly greater part in the effective 
excitation. Since this excitation enters the determina- 


tion of the stopping revolutions as the square, its ac-’ 


curate calculation is imperative. Satisfactory results 
would not be possible in many practical applications if 
saturation were omitted. 

The assumption of constant effective excitation will 
embrace a large majority of applications, in fact will 
be sufficiently accurate for most calculations. 
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In the case of a braking cycle being initiated with the 
machine under load, it is interesting to note that the 
revolutions to stop, due to the rate of electrical energy 
dissipation will usually be greater than would occur 
under initial no-load conditions. The presence of the 
shaft load, if it continues, will of course aid in the 
stopping and bring the machine to rest sooner than the 
no-load condition in spite of the fact. that the rate of 
electrical energy dissipation is less. 


The effect of power factor is to increase the effective 
excitation and consequently improve the stopping 
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Fig. 4—Errecr or EXTERNAL RESISTANCE ON STOPPING 
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Curves A—600 hp., 12 pole, 600 r.p.m., 0.8 power factor 
Curves B—500 hp., 40 pole, 180 r.p.m., 0.8 power factor: 
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cycle. If, however, the power factor necessitates a 
larger diameter machine than could otherwise be used, 
the increased mechanical energy storage may more than 
offset the gain obtained from a greater rate of dissipa- 
tion. The proper proportioning of a particular machine 
depends upon these two factors, and to obtain good 
results a careful balance must be found. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN TEST AND CALCULATED 
RESULTS 


Fig. 2 shows an oscillogram of the relations during the 
dynamic braking of a 500-hp., 40-pole, 180-r.p.m., 0.8- 
power factor synchronous motor whose constants are: 


La = 140-05 0= 1.02 yo = -0,65009"= 1:34. N,=4180 
H = stored energy per kva. = 0.493 seconds 
ry = total per-unit armature resistance = 0.53 


Fig. 3 shows a comparison between test and calcu- 
lated current-speed and speed-time curves from the 
oscillogram of Fig. 2. The agreement between the 
curves is quite satisfactory. Fig. 4 shows test and 
calculated revolutions to stop vs. per-unit armature re- 
sistance on two synchronous motors, one of which is 
the one given previously and the other is a 600-hp., 
12-pole, 600-r.p.m., 0.8-power factor machine whose 
constants are: 


ta = 0.89 2, 0.52 24’ = 0.22 e, = 1.27 
H = 0.762 N, = 600 


The general shapes of the test and calculated curves are 
similar although there is a fairly constant difference be- 
tween the curves on the 12-pole motor. 


Of particular interest is the fact that the agreement 
between test and calculated values at the optimum resis- 
tance is quite good. This is true of the revolutions to 
stop as well as the current-speed and speed-time curves. 
As the resistance is increased or decreased with respect 
to the optimum the agreement is less satisfactory. The 
minimum revolutions as determined by the equation for 
r, are 2.45 for the 12-pole motor and 1.22 for the 40-pole 
motor. The test curves give respectively 2.42 and 1.20. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Accurate and practical formulas for determining the 
number of revolutions and time required to stop are pre- 
sented, thus enabling the prediction of dynamic braking 
performance comparable with that of other machine 
characteristics. 
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Discussion 


C. C. Shutt: The adaptability of synchronous motors to 
dynamic braking is doubtless one factor which has influenced 
their rather general application to rubber mills and similar drives. 
An additional point in favor of dynamic braking over plugging 
is that the time required for the control to function, in making 
the transfer from running to braking possible, is usually less for 
dynamic braking. ; 

For several years the writer has used an approximate set of 
equations based on the round rotor theory, which gives the speed- 
time characteristics, the revolutions to stop and the best value of 
resistance. These equations are the same as those given by the 
authors when the direct and quadrature axis reactances are made 
equal. Also, the value of resistance to get the minimum number 
of revolutions to stop is the reactance divided by the square root 
of 3. . 

The question has always been, what value of reactance to use. 
The present authors have used the transient reactance. This 
assumes the flux in the machine to remain substantially constant 
from the start of the braking cycle. This assumption does not 
appear to be justified. The current will decrease for two reasons. 
The first is due to the increase in effective resistance of the arma- 
ture circuit as indicated in the formula under Fig. 3 of the present 
paper. The other is due to normal decrement which would oceur 
even though the speed remains constant. The time constant is, 
of course, modified by the resistance in the armature circuit. 

The writer had always based the resistance on a value of re- 
actance somewhat higher than the transient as being more nearly 
theoretically correct. Factory tests have led to the same con- 
elusion which may be deduced from Fig. 4, namely that when a 
little more than the transient reactance is used for the basis of 
arriving at the resistance value, the value itself may be varied 
+ 30 or 40 per cent with only a 6 to 12 per cent in total revolu- 
tions to stop. This fact is important in that for practical pur- 
poses it eliminates the necessity of precise determination of the 
value of braking resistor. 


If the value of resistance for shortest round travel could be 
obtained from the authors’ expression based on variable excita- 
tion, it should be very nearly the correct value, as the expression 
itself appears to be correct inform. The solution of this equation 
and the comparison of the results with those obtained by the 
previous method would be very interesting. 


C. E. Kilbourne: Mr. Shutt has raised the question of what 
is the correct value of reactance to use in the braking cycle and 
has suggested a value somewhat higher than the transient used 
in this presentation. He is correct in saying that the effective 
reactance is larger than the transient reactance, but the difference 
between a reactance found by taking a value which is determined 
from the minimum braking travel and the transient value is 
small. This is so because the majority of the speed decrease 
occurs in the first fraction of a second at the start of the eyele 
and is nearly governed by transient conditions. It is true that 
a higher reactance dominates the end parts of the action but as 
far as total effect is concerned it does not have much weight. 
Fig. 3 bears out this statement. 

As stated in the paper, the assumption of constant effective 
excitation will be sufficiently accurate for most calculations. A 
number of comparisons made between results obtained by the 
approximate and more accurate equations seldom showed more 
than 10 per cent difference in total revolutions as obtained by 
the two methods, thereby again indicating that the assumption 
of transient reactance is nearly correct. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE study of current propagation in electric railway 
propulsion systems is important to the telephone 
engineer engaged in inductive coordination of rail- 

way and telephone facilities; it also is of interest, of 
course, to the railroad engineer because of its effect on 
network impedances and voltages between track and 
ground. The present paper presents a systematic treat- 
ment of current propagation in the tracks and associated 
conductors of electric railway propulsion systems. The 
tracks, being continuously in contact with the earth 
through the track ballast, allow current to leak into the 
earth, and track currents and voltages to ground vary 
along the tracks. The present treatment is limited to 
systems in which the tracks and other leaky conductors 
may be represented by a single conductor; for conve- 
nience the single conductor will be referred to as a track, 
with the understanding that it may be the representa- 
tive of a number of tracks or of tracks with associated 
ground wires having frequent connections to tracks or 
ground, whenever this is permissible. 

The general equations of propagation in a track in 
the presence of a conductor carrying a fixed current used 
herein have been known and in use for some time,! they 
are given in section II, together with a discussion of their 
interpretation and limitations. In section III they are 
used to develop the properties of a basic circuit con- 
sisting of a conductor of finite length connected to the 
track, which is continuous and of infinite length. By 
means of superposition complex systems of circuits may 
be built up of basic circuits and the currents in the con- 
ductors determined by the self and mutual impedances 
of basic circuits in conjunction with the impedance 
diagram of the remaining railway network. The current 
distribution in the track due to each conductor current 
is given by the basic circuit solution and the resultant 
may then be obtained by superposition. Track dis- 
continuities may also be included by superposition and 
details are given for single series discontinuities formed 
by a series track impedance, and for double shunt dis- 
continuities, formed by connecting impedances between 
track and ground. The latter includes the special case 
in which the track is terminated outside the conductor 
span by arbitrary impedances, giving in the two limits 
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of zero and infinite terminal impedances, the cases of 
tracks solidly grounded and without grounds at the 
terminals. The self- and mutual-impedances of pro- 
pulsion circuits involving track discontinuities are 
formulated and may be employed in the railway net- 
work diagram when discontinuities are involved. The 
analysis given is applicable to any railway system in 
which the tracks or tracks and associated ground wires 
having frequent connections to track or grounds may be 
represented by a single conductor. A description of a 
method of employing the basic circuit in determining 
cumulative induction curves which include the effect of 
distribution of current along the track and by means of 
which voltages in communication lines may be deter- 
mined is given in section III. 

The use of superposition is convenient for numerical 
work since curves and tables may be prepared applying 
to a variety of conditions, and since parts of a given sys- 
tem may be studied apart from the remainder and the 
effect of alterations in these parts determined without 
re-solving the whole system. It also simplifies the study 
of formal properties since any desired complexity may 
be secured from elementary circuits whose properties 
can thus be determined without loss of generality. 


II. EQUATIONS OF PROPAGATION 


The differential equations of propagation in a track 2 
having an earth-return series impedance Z22, and a shunt 
admittance to ground g, in the presence of a second con- 
ductor 1 containing a fixed current in opposite direction 
to the track current, whose mutual impedance with 
earth return to the track with earth return is 21, all 


impedances being per unit length, are as follows: 


dV » 
Zool o — Zrod =>— ae ) 
dl» 
Va aimey ay 
where 
J and J, = currents in conductor 1 and track, re- 
spectively 
V. = track voltage to ground , . 
x = distance along track in the direction of 
the track current. 


The solutions of these equations may be written in 
the following form: — 
I, = ae” — be™ + pd (2) 
V2. = kae~™* + kbe” 


lI 


where 


a,d = integration constant to be determined from 
boundary conditions 
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1012 
k = characteristic impedance = V/222/9 
Y = propagation constant = 1/229 
Mo = 212/220 


The differential equations (1) are the equations of 
classical transmission line theory and equations (2) are 
thus subject to the restrictions that the propagation 
constant be small compared to unity, in ¢.g.s. units, 
and that the circuit terminals be avoided; that is, the 
equations do not hold near the terminals. Even if these 
restrictions are maintained, the equations are not 
theoretically rigorous, since the voltage between points 
on the earth coextensive with the track is either ignored 
or supposed to vary linearly with V. It should also be 
noted that the impedance 22. of the track circuit con- 
tains a component dependent upon the rail permeability 
and thus upon the current density, which varies with 
length. The external component of 222 is dependent 
upon the cireuit length as with any earth return circuit. 

Thus, the use of the equations requires a justifica- 
tion apart from their theoretical background. For 
present purposes, it is sufficient to note that it has been 
found experimentally that the track current is propa- 
gated according to the exponential law in equations (2) 
within engineering accuracy. Equations (2) may be 
adopted, in the lack of more rigorous solutions, on the 
grounds of formal simplicity and sufficient accuracy for 
most engineering purposes. 

The ratio uw, the propagation constant y, and the 
characteristic impedance k depend on the impedances 
212, 2 and the shunt admittance g. Because of the 
semi-empirical character of the equations of propaga- 
tion, values of u, y and k should be determined from 
measurements on a track: or system of tracks in actual 
working position, suitably chosen mean values being 
taken if necessary; the values of 212, 222 and g then follow 
from them, since z2.. = ky, g = y/k, 21. = pZn2. It is 
outside the scope of this paper to discuss the measure- 
ment or calculation of these quantities; it may be 
added, however, that g is, in general, purely conductance 
(at low frequencies) and its range is from 0.5 to 2.0 
mhos per mile per track. Estimates of 21. and 22. may 
be made from the configuration of the conductors and 
the size of the tracks, employing the formulas for self- 
and mutual-impedances of ground-return circuits,? and 
measured values of the rail constants. 

It may be noted here that the integrals of track cur- 
rent and voltage with respect to x may be written from 
equations (1) as follows: . 


x2 il 
f Lede = ph (Xe— %1) J + ee (V2 (41) — Vo (@2)) 
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October 1926, pp. 539-554. “Mutual Impedance of Grounded 
Wires Lying on the Surface of the Earth,’’ Ronald M. Foster, 
Bell System Technical Journal, V. 10, pp. 408-419, July 1931. 
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III. THE Basic CONDUCTOR-TRACK/EARTH CIRCUIT* 


Derivation of Basic Circuit Properties 


The circuit consisting of a conductor of length s carry- 
ing a current J and connected to a continuous infinite 
track is taken as’ the basic circuit since it involves the 
greatest degree of continuity in the-track and is easily 
adapted to modifications for discontinuities, such as 
track terminations, track feeders, ete. The circuit is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


m 
@) 


——1" I—- — 


i 


Fig. I—Bastc Conpuctor—TrRack/Harta Circuir 


i” ; ‘o 


The track currents and voltages to ground in the 
three sections are taken as follows: 


T= gee" — be el, 


V =kae™* + kbe” (SSS (3) 
Vischi ie eee ei (4) 
V’ =kl" =ka’e™*! = O=x (5) 


The boundary conditions are the continuity of cur- 
rent and voltage at points 0 and s, that is: 


JA (0) = (0) (6) 
V@eaV? Oise 
J—I(s)==—f {s) 
V {3) VAs) 


which when written out by means of equations (3), (4) 
and (5) areas follows: 


d—p)J—a+b =a’ (6a) 
a+b=a" 

(1— pp) J=— ae-™ + be* =— a’ 
ae~ + be = a’ 


The solutions of these equations are: 


1 
Oe (7) 
b apaiirenadtae OP ve by pterrs 
iL 
sige a east Toa ait gai cera aE 


All voltages, currents, and properties of the basic 
circuit may now be written out; the formulas are con- 
veniently collected in Table I. 


*The dash (—) is used to denote series connection and the slant 
(/) parallel connection. Thus, the expression above means a 
circuit consisting of “conductor” as one side with return by 
track and earth in parallel. This notation will be followed 
throughout. 
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TABLE I—CURRENTS AND VOLTAGES IN BASIC CIRCUIT 
(SEE FIG. 1) 


Track Currents: 


1 
Bee ili P ee CL Ser HE) Pee VS 2) SF 


1 
1 te Sgn — pn) (1 —e—vYS) e —v@ —s) J 


; @ =n) (i —e—7s) e— val Fi 
Earth Currents: 
i ee -—a =p) 2 —e-v —e—VS 2)) 7 
tf =f 
Minimum and Average Track Current: 
Imin =pJ + (1 — p) e 78/27 


1 M SS y 
SS fT de =F + —u)( = )a 
0 Oe 


ba | 
Hl 


Track Voltages to Ground: 


1 
V oan (1 =p) (e-v® —e-vS—2)) J 
1 
VW= ap ar eh —pw) (1 =e-Y¥5)e-y@-s) J 
L 
Vee) (he 9 S)ie ae VDT 


2 


Integrals of Track Currents: 


xv 


We 1 
ST dx = p(w. — 2) J_+ [LV @) — V Ge)] 
Ty 
x 1 ; 
Ay hs dz = 72 LV Gor) PV as) 
ry 
v2 
STI’ dz = [V” (a1), — V” (w2)] 


222 
Xy) i 


Ss @ foe) 
Slide t+ fl dz — fl" dz = psJ 
0 s 0 


Conductor—Track /Earth Impedance: 
(Per Unit Length) 
Zu = E/(sJ) 
= Z(1 —v2)(1 —2) 
( 1 $ x 
Pies a digd dr ) 
0 
= 211 — Z12 + VY (z22 = 212) 
é ( 1l—e a) 
= 21 — MZ12 + ze2 (1 — p) aa ? 
lim 
= ay 
a30 Z11-= 211 + 222 — 2212 
lim 
serra Zu = 721 — wz = 21 + 222 — 2212 — (L — mM)? z00 


Before discussing the formulas it may be noted that 
the track current may be resolved into three components 
(¢) a constant current uJ in the section coextensive with 
the conductor (77) exponentially propagated currents 
ae“! flowing each way from point 0, x being measured 
from this point (277) exponentially propagated currents 
(— be?) e~ 7"! flowing each way from point s, y being 
measured from s. Since @ = — be”, components (72) 
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and (v2) are of equal maximum value. The resolution is 
suggested by the relations a’ = ae” + be” and 
a” = a -+ band by the form of the current equations. 
The current uJ is the limit approached by the track 
current as the section length is made infinite, the cur- 
rents ae~”* and — be’®~” are the “direct” and “re- 
flected’”’ waves produced by the terminals. Another de- 
composition which is physically suggestive’ is the divi- 
sion into component currents J introduced in the track 
at the conductor terminals, and a component driven 
by induction from the trolley. The former flow each 
way from the terminals propagated exponentially, that 
is, the components are 


1 ir 
cig Je~*! and ar Je"! 


where x and y are measured as above. The component 
driven by induction from the trolley is: 


1 
[= “9B (2— e-* — gs ue 
1 
1a hl arene Oh 
es 
= — >» (fee cy Gag al a. 


Table I gives the formulas for track currents, track 
voltages to ground, earth currents, minimum, average 
and integral track currents, maximum and average 
earth currents in the section spanned by the conductor, 
0 to s, and finally the conductor-track/earth voltage 
and unit impedance. 

The integral of track current between the limits — 
and + o is usJ, since both direct and reflected waves, 
each of which flows in both directions as noted above, 
are cancelled over this range; the same value of the 
integral of track current is obtained as will be shown 
later when one or more track shunt discontinuities is 
present. The integral of track current over the same 
infinite region for any number of conductors individu- 
ally connected to the track is the sum of their separate 
contributions, that is: 


f Idx = MS 1 + MeSde +... . + UnSal a 


The conductor-track/earth unit impedance is de- 
rived from the following formula: 


thir 1) ye 
Lu =enm aus f Ide tap f Tae a: (8) 


Z11 — 212 + (22 — 212) V 


3. The first of the above resolutions of currents is given by 
H. Pleijel loc cit.; the second by E. R. Benda and H. Voightlander, 
‘Der Spannungsabfall in Fahrleitungen und Schienen elek- 
trischer Bahnen,”’ Wiss. Veroff. a. d. Siemens-Konzern, 10, 78-90, 
who also note the first. 
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where 


Pao va, 
0 


This formula can be written in the more compact form 
Zu = Zire = Za-vy 0-2) (8a) 


where the second line of (8) is the expanded form of 
(8a)‘; the subscripts being obtained by multiplying the 
parenthesis algebraically with z,,;, interpreted as v2;x. 
For the basic circuit the averaging factor v is given by 
de 
ae 


y =n + 0-4) (9) 


and 
11 11 12 22 ( ) i( ) 


which has the following limits 
lim 


epee 0 2 = 211 + Zo. — 2e1o 


(10a) 


hee Zu = @u= M212 = 211 + 222— 2Z12— (1 == jh)” Zoo 


(10b) 
The first of the limits is physically evident as the im- 
pedance of a metallic loop; all of the conductor current 


A x B 


1 
ig) =, Gd -#) la (Az) = @ (Ba)l J 


Fig. 2—E arta CurRENT IN TERMS OF PARAMETER Q(z); 
Q(z) = 1 — e—v2; Pius Sien In FORMULA WHEN x 18 BETWEEN 


A anv B, Minus Sicn Otuprwise; Distances Ax anp Bz 
PosITIVE 


returns in the track. In the second the track current is 
w (for unit conductor current) and the track voltage 
drop is zero since 2.1 — 2.J = 0, or, otherwise, since 
there is no leakage along the track. The second form 
of (10b) shows the maximum difference in Z,; due to 
change of s to be (1 — p)? Zoe. 

In systematic calculation of currents, it is convenient 
to deal with earth currents; either quantity, track or 
earth current, determines the other: by subtraction 
from the conductor current within the conductor span, 
that is, J +7 = J, or by reversing sign (J +72 = 0), 
outside the conductor span. The earth current itself 
and its average as dependent on x are each determined 
in terms of a single parameter, namely: 


4, This notation is a modification of a notation for Neumann 
integrals used by G. A. Campbell: ‘““Mutual Impedance of 
Grounded Cireuits,’’ Bell System Tech. Journal 2, 1-30 (October 
1923). 
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a(x) =1—e~™ — earth current (11) 


a 
— average earth current 


poem 
B(x) = jf woe = 1 ms 
(12) 
The current at any point is the sum of the prod- 
ucts, each with proper sign, of two values of @ (x) by 


ee 
i S° ila)dz 
b a 


a 


1 ees ei ee, be patel eG htt 
cae es (1 — p) [Ab B (Ab) — AaB (Aa) + BaB (Ba) — BbB (Bb) J 
a 


Fig. 3—AVERAGE EARTH CURRENT OvER DISTANCE @b IN 
TERMS OF PARAMETER 6(x), B(x) = 1 — (1 — e-v2)/yx; AtL 


Distances, Aa, Ab, Ba, Bb PosrrivE; a and b ARBITRARY 
PoINnTs ON THE TRACK, b TO THE RIGHT OF a 


(1/2) (1— pu) J, as shown in Fig. 2. The formula for 
average currents in terms of 6 (x) is shown in Fig. 3. 
The formula in Fig. 2 may be verified by inspection of 
the proper equations in Table I; the formula in Fig. 3 
follows directly by application of the integral formula 


1 x 
8@) == f adr 


after performing the integration of the current in terms 
of @ (x). 


REAL COMPONENT 


VALUES OF oc 


e=!0 


IMAGINARY COMPONENT 


8 10 


4 6 
VALUES OF xVg_ 


Fie. 4—EartH Current PARAMETER Q(x) FOR SINGLE 
Track Raitroap, 130-Ls. Rats, as A Funcrion oF tvVg, & 
Brine Distance In Mites AnD g ConDUCTANCE FROM TRACK 
to Grounp IN Muos per Mite;) Harta Resistivity p IN 
Mertrr-Oums 


Curves of @ (x) and 6 (x) for a 25-cycle single-track 
railroad are shown in Figs. 4 and 5; these curves apply 
for ground resistivities of 10 and 100,000 meter-ohms. 
to a track having rails weighing 180 lb. per yard, the 
track impedances being respectively 0.177 + 7 0.453. 
and 0.177 + 7 0.693 ohm per mile. 
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Mutual Impedance of Basic Circuits 


The mutual impedance of basic circuits as shown in 
Fig. 6 is given by the following formula: 


212-39 = Z [s(1 = V;2) =< (S3 — S) p1/2| (38 — 2) 
SF lnxs\ Dn le (B= ve 2) ce (ee = 8) 14’ 2 


ib 
§ (213 — Matiz) — ~_ & (L— pi) (1 — os) 


< fer be (et) — e778 — 9 )] (13) 


REAL COMPONENT 
| 


VALUES OF B - 


i. Seer 
IMAGINARY COMPONENT 


40 60 80 [00 


04 06 08 | 2 Ammben bud 20 
VALUES OF xVQ_ 


Fig. 5—Avprace Harrno CurreENT PARAMETER [(%) AS A 
FUNCTION OF x y g, CONDITIONS AND Units As on Fa. 4 


where 


= lengths of wires 1, 3 and their over- 
lapping portion, respectively. 


§1, 83 and s 


Vi, V1', V3, V3’ = average unit track currents over sec- 
tions s, s;— s with wire 1 energized 
and over sections s and s; — s with wire 
3 energized, respectively. 


Mi = 12/Zao2, 3 = %23/%2 


The first line of equations (13) gives the mutual 
impedance with wire 1 energized, the second with wire 
3 energized; their equality follows from the reciprocal 
theorem, that is, Z 10:32 = 2 39+12 

The mutual impedances of the non-coextensive por- 
tions of the wires are not included in equations (13) on 
the assumption that they are negligibly small; this is 
consistent with the usual practise of using limiting 
values for infinite length of wire-earth self- and mutual- 
impedances. 

The current direction is the same in each wire and 
the voltage drop in one section of zero current, which 
with unit current in the other section gives the mutual 
impedance of the circuits, is taken positive when it is 
in the positive sense defined for the wire currents. 

This general formula reduces to equation (8) or its 
alternates (8a) and (10) when the wires are coextensive, 
$1 = Sa = Ss, and.3 = 1, the result being expressed per 
unit length. The general formula for non-overlapping 
circuits of lengths s; and s; separated by distance s is 
as follows: ; 
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1 
Zin = ig kms) Apa) de) (ee 
(14) 
The general formula for circuits of lengths s, and s3, 
such that the former spans the latter with distance s 
between the terminals on the left, is as follows: 


5 les 
S3 (@13 — Migs) + 2 k (b= Mi) (1 — us) 


x (ere ears Sige s e165 +3) He Cae TM) (15) 


The mutual impedance of metallic circuits in the 
presence of the track may be derived from the above 
results by making up the energizing circuit of two cir- 
cuits, one from each of the wires of the metallic loop, 
with track return and equal and opposite currents. 
An example of mutual impedances involving metallic 
circuits will be given later in connection with the three- 
wire system of electrification. 


Application of the Basic Circuit 


General. The basic circuit can be applied directly by 
means of superposition to building up systems of cir- 
cuits in which the track is continuous and infinite; or, 
conversely, any system of circuits involving continuous, 
infinite track may be regarded as made up of basic 
circuits. The propulsion circuit impedances for use in 
railway network impedance diagrams may be deter- 
mined in this way, the basic circuits being made sections 
of the trolley in which the current has one value. Ex- 
amples will be given in a section following. The cor- 
responding impedances when the track has discontinu- 
itues are also given later, in connection with track 
discontinuities. A basic circuit of length s may also be 
subdivided into  subcircuits of length s/n, since the 


1 


vy 


V3 


3 


Fig. 6—Morvuat IMpepANcr oF OVERLAPPING Basic Circuits 


currents flowing in the vertical connections between 
conductor and track will be in opposite direction in 
adjacent sections, and all vertical connections except 
the terminal ones carry no current and may thus be re- 
moved or retained as desired. This process is employed 
in the construction of a cumulative induction curve for 
communication lines, to be described below. 

Propulsion Circuit Impedances in Railway Network 
Diagrams. In cases involving single conductors or 
single-conductor equivalents of multiple conductors 
with track return, the formulas for self- and mutual- 
impedance of basic circuits given above may be em- 
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ployed directly in determining the propulsion circuit 
impedances, the sections being made up as described 
above. It may be noted that the mutual impedance of 
adjacent, 7.e., non-coextensive, basic circuits is gener- 
ally small and possibly negligible. When a number of 
outgoing and return conductors are involved, the pro- 
pulsion circuit impedances may be obtained by super- 
position of the component basic circuits energized as 
they are to be connected in the network. An example 
is shown in Fig. 7 in which there are two outgoing and 
two return coextensive conductors. Fig. 7 also shows 
the simultaneous equations in terms of the self- and 
mutual-basic circuit impedances by means of which 
conductor currents may be determined, when the 
system is energized as shown. The self-impedance of the 
system per unit length is V + s (J) + J,); the mutual 
impedance with any other system of conductors may be 
determined from the currents and component mutual 
basic circuit impedances, the total system current 
J) + J, being set equal to unity. 
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TABLE II—PROPULSION CIRCUIT IMPEDANCES, THREE- 
WIRE SYSTEM 


ZTR = Z(7 —pypr) (T —R) = 2np — ZpR + Y¥p ZRR — ZpR) 
ZFER = Z(F —ypR)(F —R) =Zpy — 7pr + Yr (ZRR — ZrR) 
ZTF = Z(r —ypR —F+ypR)(T—F) = Zqp + 2Zpp — 270F 
— @p — Ye) Zor — ZFR) 
— ZrR:RF = Z(7 —yqR)(F —R) = ing — ZpR + ¥r (ZRR — ZFR) 
= Z(r —R) (F —vpR) =ipp — Zep +¥r Grr — Zrr) 
ZrriaF = Z(7 —ypR)(T —F) = inp — 2p — Yo (oR — ZFR) 
= Z(r —R)(v —ypR —F+pypR) = 2%pp — pp — ZpR + ZER 
Wy — Vp) Grr — Zr) 
— ZFR:!TF = — Z(F —vpR)(T—F) = tp — Zor + Yr ZR — ZR) 
= — Z(rp —Rx)(T —ypR—F+)pR) = Zpp — Z—p +2pR — ZER 


— Vp — Yy) Zar — ZR) 


ZTR:TF = ZTR + ZTRIRF 
— ZFR:TF = ZFR + ZTRIRF 

ZTE = ZTR:TF — ZER:TF = Z7R + ZFR + 2Z7RiRF 
vp and ve are average unit track currents (for unit section) with trolley and 
feeder, respectively, energized alone. 


Limit Cases 


ZIR =Z97+2ZRR —227R 
ZER =ZFF +ZRR —22FR 
ZTF =zp7 +Zpr —220F 


—ZTRIRF =2pF —ZFR+ZRR —ZTR 
ZTRiTF =Z77 —27r —2Z7R +2FR 
— ZFR:TF =Zpp —Z7F +27R —ZFR 


Vy =r, VF = MP 


ZoR 9 =2Z77 —MTZTR 
ZER =ZEF —MFZFR 
ZTE =zp7 +Zpr —220F 


—(wr —Ur)” ZRR 
—ZTRIRE =Z7F —MTZER 
ZUR:TF =Zp7 —Z7F —M 7 (ZR —ZFR) 
—ZFR:TF =ZpF —Zpr +r (Zor —ZFR) 


Fig. 7—A System or Corxtensive Basic Circuits 


ZoJo + Zuid: — ZosJ3 — Zoos, = 583 V 
ZuJo + Zudi — ZisJ3 — Zid, =s1V 
— Zo3Jo0 — Zisdi + Z33J3 + Z3aJ4 = 0 
— Lodo — ZisJ1 + Z3aJ3 + Zid, =O 


where 
Zik = Zk — 272 +7 (Zon — zZk2) GU, k =0, 1, 3, 4) 
= 2jk — Zk2 + VE (222 — 272) 
1 s 
ae S Tg dz 
0 

Is; = track current with conductor j carrying current Jj, all 

other currents zero 


| 


Vy — 


In the three-wire system of a-c. electrification, it is 
customary to replace the wires by pairs of circuits, 
either trolley-feeder, trolley-rail or trolley-rail, feeder- 
rail, the third combination trolley-feeder, feeder-rail 
being rarely used. Formulas for self- and mutual-im- 
pedance per unit length for coextensive portions of these 
circuits are shown in Table II; these formulas do not 
include the voltage ratios necessary because of the 
different working voltages of the circuits. The rela- 
tions of the impedances are also shown; of the six 
impedances, only three are independent. 


Basic Circuit Induction Curves. Cumulative induc- 
tion curves are ordinarily used in the calculation of in- 
duced voltages in communication lines affected by a 
railroad electrification. These curves usually give the 
continuous sum of the induced voltages in elements of 
the communication line due to unit current in a railway 
circuit with earth-return and thus the cumulated volt- 
age between any points on the line. In this form they 


are adapted to cases in which current in the railway cir- 
cuit is constant along the circuit length; the variation 
of track current may be taken into account approxi- 
mately by assuming the average track current constant 
over the length of track involved. 

The basic circuit induction curve includes the effect 
of the variation of track current with length and is 
found by calculating the induced voltage in a given 
communication line taken as a whole (except, of course, 
for parts beyond the locality of the exposure at dis- 
tances such that the induced voltage is negligible) for 
selected positions of a basic circuit of unit length carry- 
ing unit conductor (trolley) current. The results of 
these calculations are plotted with the position of the 
basic circuit represented by its midpoint as abscissa. 
The integral of the resulting curve between two points 
on the axis of abscissas then gives the induced voltage 
in the telephone line for unit conductor current between 
the two points, exactly as with the usual cumulative 
induction curve. This procedure rests on the fact noted 
above that a basic circuit of length s may be subdivided 
into n circuits of length s/n. 

It should be pointed out that the induction coeffi- 
cients on which this curve is based should include the 
effects of ground potential; the study of ground poten- 
tials is not at present sufficiently developed for this 
purpose and the voltages calculated may thus be less 
than the actual voltages. The curve is of greatest use 
and importance when there is a number of loads or short 
circuits to be considered. When there are relatively few 
loads and a number of exposures, the preparation of 
these curves may be more difficult than a direct use of 
average earth currents prepared for each situation it is 
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desired to consider, and taken from curves of the aver- 
age earth current parameter 8, combined with a cumu- 
lative induction curve per unit trolley-earth current. 


IV. TRACK DISCONTINUITIES 
General 


Track discontinuities, in general, are of two kinds, 
“series,” in which an impedance is connected serially in 
the track, or ‘‘shunt,” in which the impedance is con- 
nected between track and ground. The most common 
example of a series discontinuity is finiteness of track 
length, that is, connection of infinite series impedances; 
grounded rail buses are examples of shunt discon- 
tinuities. These discontinuities may be superposed on 
the basic circuit just as basic circuits are superposed on 
each other. Track booster transformers, that is, trans- 
formers with windings connected serially in the trolley 
and track for the purpose of equalizing trolley and track 
currents as a means of reducing induced voltages in 
communication lines, are also series discontinuities and 
the use.of superposition is an important part of the 
analysis of their performance. 


Series Discontinuities 


Fig. 8 herewith shows a series discontinuity at point 
s; within the conductor span; for generality, the dis- 


C0) 
pe 


pais 
y 


Fic. 8S—Conpucror—TrRack/EHartH Crircuir wita Track 
Series DISCONTINUITY WITHIN CoNDUCTOR SPAN 


continuity is represented as a generator. The conductor 
current is taken from right to left, and the track current 
through the additional generator following the con- 
vention used before is in opposite direction. The co- 
ordinate system for track currents produced by the con- 
ductor current starts at the generator point with 
variable x; for the track generator the variable is y 
with zero at the generator point. The simultaneous 
equations relating the voltages and currents of the 
generators are as follows: 


Wray + Ziols ae Vi 
Liod + Zool» = Ve 


The impedances in these equations are defined as 
follows: Zi,’ is the impedance of the conductor-track/ 
earth circuit with the track broken at si (I2 = 0); Zie 
is the mutual impedance of conductor-track/earth and 
_track-earth circuits, that is, the voltage drop across a 
break in the track at si (Jz = 0) in the direction of I, 
with J unity, or the voltage drop across a break in the 
trolley (J = 0) with J. unity; Z22 is the self-impedance 


(16) 
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of the infinite track-earth circuit, as looked into from 
the break at s;. 

Since with zero trolley current the track current is 
propagated exponentially in each direction Z.. and Z1, 
from the first definition may be written down directly 


as follows: 
= k(1— p) (2— e-™ — e7-) — 2k 


It may be noted that the formulation of this impe- 
dance is easier than that corresponding to the second 
definition to which it is equal by the reciprocal theorem. 

Z1;' may be formulated indirectly as follows. With 
V. = 0, the basic circuit is restored and 


I, = — Lied /Z22 


SOL: 


(Z22 — Z12) if ew dy + uf: ee” dy 
0 


0 


fe 1 : 
iss le nese ia (1 = LL) Cae a erre-ay |g 


which agrees with the basic circuit track current as 
given in Table I. Conversely, the product of the known 
basic circuit track current by the track-earth series 
impedance gives the mutual impedance Z,. with sign 
reversed and is a third means of finding this quantity. 

Z,;' is now given by the first equation of (16), since 
with V. = 0 and hence Ip = — Zisd/Zo2, Vi = Zid 
where Z,, is the basic circuit conductor-track/earth 
self-impedance. The result is 


Zul = 21 + £12/Zo 
(ese) 


S Cri — ers £29 
11 M212 + vs 


I 


2u + A= mw) em +e —™)P | 
278 


+ 222 (17) 
_ When the break is outside the conductor span at dis- 
tance s, to the right of the origin of coordinates for the 
conductor current, the impedance of the conductor- 
track /earth circuit is as follows: 
1—e”* ) 
ys 


x i aE eq — e) | 


The mutual impedance of collinear conductor- 
track/earth circuits, one of which contains a track 
break within the conductor span as shown on Fig. 9 
is as follows: 


Las ='§ @11 — Mé12 ale &22 (1 or we ( 


(18) 


1 
4’ 9:00 —“p Kp) —e Me" t -m) -e™) 


+ e~M— [Quy + (L— mi) (67% + eT) J} (19) 
These impedances may be used in the propulsion cir- 
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cuit network diagram in problems involving a track 
break. 

The second equation of (16) is the equation of 
voltage across the track break. With J, = J, that is, 
with zero earth current at the track generator point, 
V2 = (Zi2 + Zoe) J, which is the voltage to be sup- 
plied by a perfect track booster transformer, that is, 
a transformer with zero exciting current. The voltage 
to be supplied by an actual transformer is a function 
of its exciting current, say f (Iz), and 


Vo = Zi + Zols = f (In) (20) 
an equation of fundamental importance in the treat- 
ment of track booster transformers, since it is essential 


—_ J; 


oat 


Fig. 9—Muruat ImprepaNce oF Conpucror—TRAcK/HArtTH 
Circuits with Track BREAK 


to finding the exciting current. With a unity ratio 
transformer, the exciting current is approximately 
equal to the earth current at the transformer point, 
that is In = — I, the impedance to flow of exciting 
current in the conductor winding usually being quite 
large. Although this equation cannot be solved formally 
without an explicit algebraic expression for f (Iz) the 
solution may be carried out graphically or numerically 
when f (I=) is specified over a sufficient range. 

The substitution I, = I.’ — ZyJ/Zo. in equation 
(16) gives the equations in which the track generator 
current is superposed on the basic circuit; which are: 

ZiJ + Zrels’ = Vi (16a) 

Zo21 2! = V2 

where Zi; = Zi’ — Zy2?/Zo. = basic circuit self im- 
pedance. These equations show that the voltage of 
the track generator superposed on the basic circuit 
may be altered independently of the conductor current, 
and is thus at disposal to satisfy boundary conditions 
imposed by a discontinuity at a given point. This is a 
general result holding for more than one discontinuity 
of either kind and offers a convenient means of formu- 
lating the effects of a number of discontinuities; an ex- 
ample will be given in the case of two shunt discon- 
tinuities which follows. 


Shunt Discontinuities 


Fig. 10 shows two shunt discontinuities consisting of 
impedances Z, and Z, connected to ground at s, and 82, 
respectively. The currents 27, and 2/, which are to be 
superposed on the basic circuit are shown flowing from 
ground through the impedances Z; and Z., respectively, 
on to the track where they divide, half in each direc- 
tion. On the track the currents are propagated ex- 
ponentially. The equations determining these currents 
are the voltage equations at the two points, that is, the 
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voltages between track and ground required by the 


currents J; and J, must be met by the voltages existing 
in the basic circuit. The equations are as follows: 
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Fie. 10—Conpuctor—Track/HartH Orrcuir wita Two 
ARBITRARY IMPEDANCES CoNNECTED TO GROUND OUTSIDE THE 
Conpuctor SPAN 


In the limiting case Z; = Z, = ~, both currents J, 
and J; vanish, as they should, leaving the basic circuit 
unaltered. In the limiting case Z, = Z,. = 0: 
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The corresponding physical circuit consists of solid 


grounds at track terminals at s; and s2, since the tracks 
beyond s; and s: where Z, and Z, are connected carry 
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no current and may be removed; this is apparent physi- 
cally since the voltages to ground at s, and s2 are reduced 
to zero, leaving no driving voltage for current beyond; 
it also follows from the identities 


1 
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which are equal and opposite to the basic circuit cur- 
rents at s; and s2, respectively, thereby canceling them, 
and therefore the currents beyond. 

The integral track current between the limits — o 
and + o is usJ as with the basic circuit since the super- 
posed currents flow each way from points s; and s», just 
as the direct and reflected waves in the basic circuit. 
This holds also for the particular case Z; = Z, = 0 in 
which the tracks are terminated and solidly grounded at 
S$, and S», as described above. 

A further particular case of the general type of shunt 
discontinuity consists of track termination through 
arbitrary impedances, which may represent sections of 
track of arbitrary characteristic impedance and propa- 
gation constant as well as a single lumped impedance. 
This case may be derived from the case above by re- 
placing the impedances Z, and Z, and the sections of 
track beyond them by a single impedance, which is 
their parallel impedance. Thus, the new impedances 
defined by 


VA cS kZ1/(Zi + k) 
Zo! = kZ2/(Z2 + k) 
are the arbitrary terminal impedances at s, and s,, 
respectively. The substitution required in equations 
(22), dropping subscripts, is 
La SAE a Zz 
k ey) 4: 
The limit Z,’ = Z.’ = © gives the case of a track 
opened at s, and s, with the following results: 
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Discussion 


Keith L. Maurer: The peculiar feature of the type of circuit 
treated in Mr. Riordan’s paper, which distinguishes it from the 
ordinary power circuit, is that one side is made up of a concen- 
trated metallic conductor in parallel with a distributed conduc- 
tor, the earth. The effect of the earth as a conductor upon the 
electrical constants of this type of circuit cannot be neglected as 
it ordinarily may be in the case of the usual power circuit. HEx- 
amples of the distributed conductor circuit are the electric railway 
propulsion circuit discussed in the paper, power or communica- 
tion circuits in cables with grounded metallic sheaths, and zero- 
sequence networks of power circuits with ground wires. 

As mentioned in the paper, the applicability of transmission 
line theory to the railway propulsion circuit has beea known for 
some time. However, relatively little use seems to have been 
made of the equations of propagation in practical work due, no 
doubt, to the fact that their straightforward application is com- 
plicated and laborious. The usual procedure has been to use 
simplified forms of the general equations obtained by assuming 
great circuit length. For example, the percentage division of 
current between the return system and earth for use in determin- 
ing the self-impedance of a trolley-track circuit or the mutual 
impedance between such a circuit and exposed communication 
lines is ordinarily assumed to be independent of circuit length, 
and the value obtained from the infinite circuit length formula is 
used. This approximation may be sufficiently good for certain 
kinds of practical problems involving propulsion systems. Other 
types of problems, notably those involving the tracks by them- 
selves, often require more detailed consideration of the distribu- 
tion of current in the system. 

The basic circuit treatment described by Mr. Riordan is a 
convenient method for handling problems of the latter kind. 
Much of the complication of the straightforward use of the equa- 
tions of propagation is avoided since these equations are em- 
ployed only to determine the properties of the basic circuit, after 
which the procedure is by superposition. The method has been 
found particularly convenient in studies of the design and per- - 
formance of booster transformer systems; also in calculations of 
shielding from grounded cable sheaths in exposures to propulsion 
systems in which two-directional current feeds were involved. 
The property of the method which permits portions of a system 
to be studied apart from the whole, has been found convenient in 
coordination studies with electrifications yet in the design stage 
when frequent alterations are made as the design progresses. 

With regard to experimental justification for the use of the 
equations of propagation for electric railway propulsion systems, 
tests both in this country and abroad have shown a degree of 


‘conformity which is perhaps surprising in view of the departures 


from smooth-line conditions which can be expected in the usual 
electrification. In a test made several years ago in this country 
on a four-track electrification the observed current differed from 
that calculated using smooth-line formulas by about 10 per cent 
in the current at any point, and by less than one per cent in the 
average current. In this case the energized overhead wire was 
eight miles long and the track was continuous for at least eight 
miles beyond the ends of the overhead wire. 
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Synopsis.—Recognition of the part played by gas blasts in 
interrupting arcs in oil circwit breakers and expulsion fuses has 
opened new avenues for improvements in these devices. The present 
paper deals with a new type of fuse in which greatly «mproved per- 
formance is obtained by more effective use of the self-generated gas 
blast. 

In this fuse a form of construction is used which permits the 
interruption of the smaller ranges of current within a device that is 
capable of interrupting also heavy short circuits up to 20,000 
amperes or more. A special feature of this design is that the lower 
ranges of current are automatically transferred to, and interrupted 
in, asmall auxiliary fuse bore. 

While the construction may be used to advantage with any gas 
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generating material, the present design embodies a compressed boric 
acid liner which has been found to be much more effective than fiber 
in extinguishing ares. 

Since boric acid evolves water vapor, a condensible gas, it be- 
comes possible to construct a totally enclosed fuse in which the gas 
blast is discharged into a surface condenser. With such construc- 
tion, currents of from 5 to 20,000 amperes at 13,000 volts have been 
interrupted with an electrode separation of less than six inches, 
using a relatively small condenser. Currents of more than 20,000 
amperes have been interrupted by similar fuses of open type. This 
type of fuse may readily be designed for various current and voltage 
ratings. 

x * # #k x 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE value of gas blasts acting upon the electric arc, 
ale as a means of circuit interruption, has been well 
recognized for some time. Many investigators 
have shown that such blasts are extremely effective 
whether they originate from a high pressure source of 
gas or from the decomposition of insulating materials 
adjacent to the are.!2. When it was recognized that such 
self-generated blasts play an important role in the opera- 
tion of oil circuit breakers, new avenues were opened for 
improvements in this type of apparatus, the status of 
which had for many years remained substantially the 
same. This resulted in the development of the deion 
grid oil circuit breaker which by utilizing these gas 
blasts more effectively gives greatly superior per- 
formance when compared with conventional oil 
breakers.?4 

That the expulsion fuse is also dependent upon self- 
generated gas blasts is now well appreciated, many in- 
vestigations having been made to determine the nature 
of these gas blasts as they apply in the extinction of ares 
in fuses.25° These investigations have quite naturally 
suggested ways and means by which devices of this kind 
might be improved. 

The present paper deals with an improved type of 
expulsion fuse, the development of which is the out- 
growth of these investigations. In this fuse the portions 
exposed to the arc consist of compressed boric acid 
which serves as the gas-generating material. In addition 
to this new gas-generating material the fuse employs a 
construction which differs radically from the con- 
ventional expulsion fuse. This construction utilizes 
more effectively the principles that have been found to 
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apply in gas blast devices and may be used to advantage 
with any gas-generating material. 


Il. EFFECT OF FORM AND MATERIAL ON CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF EXPULSION FUSES 


The principles governing the action of gas blast cir- 
cuit interrupters have been treated quite fully in other 
publications,®!2° and it is proposed to give herein only 
such a brief review of these characteristics as may be 
required to readily understand the present development. 

The circuit volts per inch of fuse length, at a given 
current, that may be interrupted by an expulsion fuse 
are dependent upon the length and diameter of the fuse 
tube and also upon the material with which the are 
comes in contact. Other factors remaining the same, 
lengthening the tube increases the volts per inch that 
may be interrupted, since the are comes in contact with 
a greater length of tube, liberating more gas which, in 
turn, is effective throughout a greater length of arc. 
Similarly, decreasing the bore will increase the volts per 
inch that may be interrupted since the arc will be in 
more intimate contact with the tube, thereby causing a 
greater gas evolution as well as a more concentrated 
blast. A typical curve, showing how the circuit volts 
per inch interrupted vary with the tube diameter for 
one particular case, is shown in Fig. 1. This curve has 
been reproduced from the paper The Expulsion Fuse, 
by Slepian and Denault.® 

The material, of which the fuse tube walls are com- 
posed, determines the magnitude and nature of the gas 
blast for given tube dimensions and are current. There- 
fore, since the deionizing action upon the are depends 
upon both the quantity and kind of gas in the blast, it 
is evident that the material of the fuse wall may fur- 
ther act to vary the volts per inch that may be inter- 
rupted. The material of the fuse wall will also determine 
the nature of the gases expelled into the atmosphere 
adjacent to the fuse. Organic materials, such as fiber, 
will liberate mainly hydrogen and carbon monoxide, 
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both of which are inflammable and explosive as well as 
non-condensible. Such gases also have the property of 
remaining at low dielectric strength for appreciable 
lengths of time after expulsion from the fuse, and are, 
therefore, liable to cause breakdown between live parts 
in the vicinity of the arc. Gases evolved from inorganic 
materials may be non-inflammable, and in numerous 
cases possess the additional advantage that they may be 
condensed to liquid form, at moderate pressures, a 
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Effect of varying tube diameter on the circuit volts interrupted at a 
constant current of 450 amperes. (Numbers indicate half cycles of arcing. 
Arrows indicate that backup breaker cleared the circuit) 
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property that can be utilized to great advantage in the 
construction of totally enclosed fuses. Experiments 
have further shown that arc gases from such of these 
materials as give off water vapor are much legs liable to 
cause breakdown between adjacent live parts than gases 
evolved from organic materials. 

Many inorganic materials have been tested to de- 
termine the effectiveness of their gas blasts when used 
in are extinguishing devices. While several of these ma- 
terials have been found to be comparable or superior to 
fiber, there is one, namely, boric acid whose are ex- 
tinguishing properties have been found to be outstand- 
ing. This material when used as an expulsion fuse liner 
will interrupt a much higher voltage than a horn fiber 
fuse of similar dimensions. Boric acid is readily com- 
pressed into hard, firm blocks of good mechanical 
strength that may be used to line fiber or other insulat- 
ing fuse tubes. 

A comparison of operating characteristics for horn 
fiber and boric acid fuse tube liners, using a plain ex- 
pulsion fuse four inches in length and five-eighths inch 
internal diameter is shown in Fig. 2. These curves which 
are based on interruptions occurring in ten half-cycles 
or less, as explained in a previous paper,® show that 
under similar conditions the boric acid fuse is capable 
of interrupting 660 volts per inch, or more, over the 
entire current range, as compared to 400 volts per inch, 
or more, for a fiber fuse. . 
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This set of curves illustrates further the typical 
voltage-current characteristic of gas blast devices. For 
very small currents a high voltage can be interrupted 
since the arc is of very small cross-section and is quickly 
deionized at a current zero. For somewhat larger cur- 
rents the are section increases, yet does not completely 
fill the tube, so as to produce a vigorous gas blast. The 
rate of deionization at a current zero is, therefore, much 
slower than for the smaller currents, thereby creating a 
range of currents, the value depending mainly upon the 
diameter of the tube, at which the voltage that can be 
interrupted decreases and reaches a minimum. Beyond 
this range the gas blast becomes more and more intense 
and the voltage that can be interrupted rises very 
rapidly with increasing current. 


III. A NEw Fuse DESIGN UTILIZING THE GAS BLAST 
More EFFECTIVELY 


To employ to greater advantage the characteristics of 
gas blast devices as discussed above in Section II, a 
particular form of fuse has been designed which is 
radically different from any previous fuse construction. 
A sectional view of this fuse is shown in Fig. 3. Essen- 
tially, this consists of a short fusible element that links 
the lower stationary electrode to a spring actuated 
movable plunger, which upon melting of the fusible 
element is withdrawn through the boric acid tube. In 
order to extinguish the lower ranges of current the main 
fuse bore has been made as small as possible, the cross- 
section of the hole being only sufficient to provide 
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proper clearance for the plunger designed to carry 
rated current without appreciable heating. The fusible 
element, instead of extending throughout the whole 
length of the fuse tube, is located at one end of the tube 
and is relatively short. This end of the tube has a bell 
shaped opening in which the arc is initiated when the 
fusible section melts. If the current happens to be ex- 
tremely large it will generate a sufficient gas blast even 
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in this enlarged opening to interrupt the circuit at the 
end of the first half-cycle of arcing. The large diameter 
of opening together with the short length of are insures 
that there will be no excessive pressures, even with ex- 
tremely high currents. Smaller current ares which are 
not interrupted in the first half-cycle in the enlarged 
portion of the fuse bore are lengthened and drawn into 
the more restricted sections of the tube by the receding 
plunger, thus increasing the gas blast until extinction 
occurs. With this construction, therefore, it is possible 
to clear the full range of currents in a single tube, with- 
out developing excessive pressures on the higher cur- 
rents or going to impractical lengths to clear the lower 
ranges of current. However, for currents below six or 
seven hundred amperes, a hole much smaller even than 
the main fuse bore would be preferable. It was recog- 
nized that if a hole smaller than that required for the 
main conductor were used to extinguish currents in the 
above range, the total fuse length could be appreciably 
shortened. This feature has actually been accomplished 
by the addition of an auxiliary fuse wire in a small hole 
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through the boric acid, parallel to the main fuse bore. 
The conductor in the small hole is rigidly attached to 
the electrode at the spring end of the fuse, while at the 
bell end of the fuse it terminates in a washer adjacent to, 
but insulated from, the main electrode. This conductor, 
therefore, carries no current whatsoever until after the 
main fuse element has melted and established an arc. 
The arc is then in parallel with the short gap of insula- 
tion that separates the terminal washer of the small fuse 
from the adjacent electrode, and since the space be- 
tween the electrode and washer is highly ionized, it 
breaks down at once, placing the small fuse wire in 
parallel with the arc in the main hole. What happens at 
this point is a function of the are current, the thermal 
capacity of the auxiliary fuse wire, and the rate at which 
the plunger is withdrawn. For currents that require one 
or more half-cycles to melt the auxiliary fuse wire, the 
parallel are in the main fuse bore is extinguished at 
once, since it is shunted by the low resistance auxiliary 
fuse. The current is, therefore, transferred to, and 
interrupted by the auxiliary fuse, the plunger having 
been withdrawn by this time to such a point that an are 
will not restrike to it. For somewhat larger currents 
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that melt the auxiliary fuse in a half-cycle or less, the 
main are is extinguished for a fraction of a half-cycle 
but, due to the high are voltage at the end of the first 
half-cycle when the arc is extinguished in the small hole, 
it restrikes to the movable plunger which in this time 
has traveled only a very short distance. The current is 
then interrupted as the plunger is withdrawn into the 
main fuse bore. For large currents the JR drop over the 
small fuse is sufficient actually to maintain an arc in the 
main fuse chamber, the current being divided between 
the two paths. The small fuse melts almost instantly, 
the are voltage is insufficient to maintain an are in the 
small hole and all the current transfers to the arc in the 
main bore, where it is interrupted at a following current 
zero as previously explained. 

It is evident that this arrangement is capable of 
handling the complete current range, and that the 
length of the fuse need be only sufficient that the lower 
current interrupting capacity of the main fuse bore over- 
laps sufficiently the upper current capacity of the auxil- 
iary bore. The upper limit of the current to be inter- 
rupted by the auxiliary fuse bore is determined by the 
thermal capacity of the fuse wire in it, and may thus be 
regulated, within limits, at will. Occasions may arise in 
which it is necessary to interrupt currents so small that 
they will not melt the auxiliary fuse. To insure the 
opening of the circuit under these conditions, the 
auxiliary fuse wire is attached to the movable plunger 
in such a manner that after the plunger has receded 
about half way into the main fuse bore the auxiliary 
fuse wire is mechanically withdrawn into the auxiliary 
fuse bore where the resultant arc is readily extinguished. 
This withdrawal can occur only after such time has 
elapsed that the proper selection of path for the inter- 
ruption of the current has been determined as previously 
described, and in no way affects the operation of the 
fuse throughout the higher ranges of current. 

The three oscillograms reproduced in Fig. 4 show how 
this fuse operates on small, medium and large currents. 
In oscillogram 4A for a small current the first drop in are 
voltage occurs at the time when the gap between the 
auxiliary fuse terminal washer and the adjacent elec- 
trode is bridged by an are, causing simultaneously the 
extinction of the are in the main fuse chamber. This 
change in are voltage is shown at point a in the magni- 
fied are voltage record of element No. 3. The smaller 
are voltage which follows, is that of a short are from the 
adjacent electrode to the terminal washer of the auxil- 
iary fuse. In this particular test the auxiliary fuse wire 
was not mechanically withdrawn and hence a large 
number of half-cycles elapsed before the small fuse 
melted. When this occurred the are voltage rose as 
seen at point 6, and the current was extinguished. Oscil- 
logram 4B shows a case of intermediate current value 
where the are transfers to the auxiliary hole, is ex- 
tinguished there, as indicated by the high are voltage 
at point c, and then restrikes again in the main fuse 
bore, where it is extinguished as it is drawn into the 
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main fuse bore by the moving plunger. Oscillogram 
4c shows the extinction of a heavy current arc. Here 
there is no evidence of any high arc voltage to indicate 
that the are at any time was completely transferred to 
the small hole. The main arc in this case undoubtedly 
continued to carry current even while a portion of the 
total current sufficient to melt the auxiliary fuse was 
shunted through the auxiliary path. 


IV. ToTatuy ENCLOSED FUSES 


The fact that the gas blast in the boric acid fuse con- 
sists of water vapor, a condensible gas, makes it possible 
to build a totally enclosed fuse of high interrupting 
capacity. With fiber fuses such construction is im- 
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practical on account of the enormous pressures that 
would be developed by the permanent gases liberated 
during the arcing period. 

When boric acid is used as the gas producing medium, 
the water vapor emerging from the fuse may be dis- 
charged into a closed surface condenser of metal tubes 
or plates. Such a condenser serves to absorb heat 
energy from the gas, which causes it to condense, and 
thus eliminates ‘excessive pressures within the closed 
fuse structure. A condenser of this kind is shown in the 
sectioned fuse of Fig. 3. 

Tests on condensers of this type show that about 80 
per cent of the total are energy can be accounted for as 
temperature rise in the condenser. The remainder of 
the energy is used in heating other parts of the fuse, and 
in supplying the energy required for chemical decompo- 
sition of the boric acid. In an actual test at 4,000 
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amperes, the oscillogram shows 57.5 kilowatt-seconds of 
are energy, equivalent to 18,700 calories. The con- 
denser, which weighed 3,060 grams, was raised in 
temperature 40 deg. cent. This represents a heat input 
of approximately 11,650 calories, or 85 per cent of the 
are energy. That a large percentage of this energy is 
actually absorbed by the condenser during the arcing 
period is indicated by the fact that a condenser con- 
sisting of 2,120 grams of copper plates housed in a 1,500 
gram brass case operates satisfactorily at currents of 
12,000 to 20,000 amperes. On these operations the arc 
lasted for one to two half-cycles, and the energy mea- 
sured from the films in several instances was in excess 
of 200 kilowatt seconds corresponding to 48,000 calories. 
Calculations readily show that if this energy were ex- 
pended in generating uncondensed steam within the 
available fuse volume of less than 1,000 cubic centi- 
meters, pressures would be developed far in excess of 
those required to rupture the fuse case. Evidently a 
large percentage of the energy must have been absorbed 
by the condenser during the arcing period. These actual 
test results, furthermore, agree with calculations of heat 
flow, which show that if copper condenser plates less 
than 3/64 inch thick have constant temperature main- 
tained at the plate surface, more than half of the total 
heat capacity of the plate at the surface temperature 
will have been absorbed in the first half-cycle of a 60- 
cycle are. The rapid absorption of are energy by the 
condenser is further augmented by the extremely high 
superheat at which the are gases impinge on the con- 
densing surfaces as well as by the increase in pressure 
which permits condensation to occur at higher tem- 
peratures. 

This totally enclosed fuse has several advantages, the 
most obvious being freedom from expelled flame and 
ionized arc gases. The condenser also renders the 
operation of the fuse noiseless. Even at the maximum 
currents the fuse produces no audible sound other than 
that caused by the mechanical operation of the plunger. 


V. TEST RESULTS 


At the time of writing only laboratory tests had been 
made on the new boric acid fuses. These tests are, how- 
ever, rather complete, and have been made on circuits 
with an extremely rapid rise of recovery voltage after 
current zero, and which are therefore more difficult to 
interrupt than any circuit likely to be met in service. 
In all tests the current was limited by the transformer 
or machine reactance only, or by additional air-core 
reactance, except for the currents below 400 amperes 
which were limited by an iron-core reactor, thus giving 
the most unfavorable conditions possible for interrup- 
tion of the circuit. 

These tests show that with a circuit e.m.f. of 13,800 
r.m.s. volts, the fuse is capable of clearing the full cur- 
rent range up to 20,000 amperes using a 6-inch long 
boric acid filler. In this filler the main fuse bore is large 
enough to accommodate a 5/16-imch plunger, and the 
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auxiliary fuse hole is about 0.1 inch in diameter. Oper- 
ating characteristics for a fuse of this kind are shown 
in Fig. 5. There are two distinct curves, the first repre- 
senting extinctions occurring in the auxiliary fuse bore, 
and the second representing extinctions in the main fuse 
bore. It may be seen that, in this particular design, 
currents up to about 600 amperes are cleared by the 
auxiliary fuse, while above this value the are restrikes 
and is cleared in the main fuse chamber. 

In Fig. 6 is shown an oscillogram of an operation of 
a totally enclosed fuse of this type at 20,000 r.m.s. 
amperes, 12,000 r.m.s. restored volts. The circuit was 
interrupted with one half-cycle of arcing. The average 
are voltage was approximately 1,350 volts, and the are 
energy was calculated to be approximately 300 kilo- 
watt-seconds. 

Fig. 7 shows an operation with a similar fuse of open 
type. The current in this test on the first half-cycle 
measures 20,300 r.m.s. amperes, and the restored volt- 
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age, 11,800 r.m.s. volts. The interruption occurred in 
one half-cycle. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Over 500 tests on plunger type boric acid fuses, made 
at voltages up to 14,000 r.m.s. volts and currents 
ranging from 5 to 20,000 amperes show not only that 
boric acid produces a far more effective and safe gas 
blast than organic insulation, but also that the particu- 
lar type of construction employed in this design utilizes 
the gas blast to better advantage than the conventional 
expulsion fuse. 

By using an auxiliary fuse bore to clear the smaller 
currents it has been possible to interrupt over 2,000 
volts per inch of fuse length throughout the entire 
current range from 5 to 20,000 amperes. These princi- 
ples may readily be incorporated in fuses with voltage 
ratings other than the one described in this paper by 
appropriate changes in design. 
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With boric acid as the gas-producing medium in fuses 
of this type, water vapor is evolved, which permits the 
construction of a totally enclosed high-capacity fuse. 
This is accomplished by using a surface condenser to 
recondense the water vapor, thereby eliminating ex- 
cessive pressures within the closed fuse structure. This 
condenser serves not only to prevent escape of flame, but 
also acts as an excellent muffler. 

A fuse embodying the principles which have been 
discussed in this paper lends itself well to a construction 


in which the various fuse parts are so assembled that 
those portions affected by the are form a separate unit or 
renewable filler which may easily be replaced. A design 
incorporating such features is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

It is evident that the fundamental principles govern- 
ing the operation of this fuse are in no way dependent 
upon the use’ of a condenser which renders the fuse 
totally enclosed. The excellent current interrupting 
performance obtained with the materials and construc- 
tion as embodied in this design may thus readily be 
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secured, both in those cases where the totally enclosed 
feature is desirable and in the larger field where a less 
expensive open type of fuse is sufficient. Furthermore, 
a fuse such as described in this paper should open new 
fields in the application of high-voltage fuses. 
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Discussion 


T. G. LeClair: The new fuse described in this paper has one 
feature of material value, viz., the lack of an inflammable liquid 
filler. This characteristic is a very excellent safety recommenda- 
tion. 

The illustrations do not give a complete picture of the fuse and 
it is difficult to see whether the inclosed type has any opening for 
the escape of gases if the internal pressure should increase un- 
expectedly. I should like to ask the authors if they could tell 
us from the series of tests performed what takes place when the 
fuse is called upon to interrupt a current beyond its capacity. 
In other words, what is the effect of failure? With the inclosed 
type fuse, does the fuse structure merely burn, under the influence 
of the are, or does the sudden inerease in gas pressure cause an 
explosion which seatters the various parts of the fuse? 

G. F. Lincks: In reviewing the paper, there are several points 
which are not entirely clear. 

The authors indicate the arc-extinguishing benefits obtained 
by the use of boric acid, describing the initiation of the are as 
being at the open or large chamber end of the tube. Experience 
with expulsion type fuses using fiber fuse holders, indicates that 
a much higher interrupting capacity is obtained with this posi- 
tioning of the fuse links. Is it not possible that the location of 
the fuse link in the new design is largely responsible for the suc- 
cessful operation at the high currents? 

While the paper states that over 500 laboratory tests were 
made at voltages up to 14,000 and at currents ranging from 5 
to 20,000 r.m.s. amperes, it does not specifically cover the combi- 
nations of voltage and interrupted current nor does it mention 
the actual sizes of fuse links used in the tests. The oscillo- 
gram in Fig. 44 with the attendant description apparently 
shows the operation of a main fuse element having a very 
low current rating, since it was blown by 50 amperes peak 
current and the plunger drawn away sufficiently to permit are- 
over to the auxiliary fuse wire in approximately 3 cycles (0.05 
second). In our investigations under somewhat similar condi- 
tions, we have found that the use of fuse links of the higher cur- 
rent ratings brings in different and in some ways, more difficult, 


problems. Will the authors kindly give more detailed informa- 


tion as regards the combinations of the voltage, the interrupted 
eurrent and the rating of the fuse links used in the tests upon 
which the reported successful operation is based? 

Comparison of the times required to melt the main and the 
auxiliary fuse elements on the same oscillogram (Fig. 4a) indi- 
cates that the auxiliary fuse wire was considerably larger than 
the main fuse element. Is this necessary for all fuse ratings? If 
so, how is this to be taken care of without increasing the 0.1 inch 
auxiliary fuse bore for the larger ratings, which would affect the 
operating ability at the low currents? 

In the deseription of the operation of the fuse, no mention is 
made of the effect on the condenser plates of the expelled hot 
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gases, vaporized fuse metal, and decomposed boric acid. Investi- 
gation under somewhat similar conditions indicates destructive 
temperatures and “‘schooping’”’ of molten materials in the are 
gases, especially with the larger fuse links. In the laboratory 
tests mentioned in the paper, was there any tendency for the 
hot gases to burn or “‘schoop”’ insulating oxides or boric acid on to 
the condenser plates which would lower the efficiency of the con- 
denser, required to effect rapid condensation? 


In the normal operation of a fuse the effect of time under vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions is important to avoid unnecessary fuse 
operation. This is particularly true if the fuse element is at the 
open end of a fuse holder and thus more or less directly exposed 
to the weather. In the design described what protection is 
afforded the fuse link and boric acid liner on the open end fuse 
when the condenser is omitted and how will any means for doing 
this affect the reported successful results? 


One of the important operating requirements of a fuse is that 
after the fuse link has blown the circuit should be open with no 
permissible leakage current at rated voltage. The advantages 
claimed for use of boric acid are premised on its ability to con- 
tain and give off more moisture than fiber, thereby permitting 
shorter spacing between electrodes. What information is avail- 
able as to the effect of the greater amount of moisture in the com- 
pressed boric acid and the shorter spacings on leakage after the 
circuit has apparently cleared? 

Speed of operation is an important requisite of fuse links since 
it limits the time settings on circuit breaker relays all the way 
back to the generating station. No mention is made of the time- 
current characteristics in the paper although referring again to 
oscillogram Fig. 44 and the description, it would appear that 
the movement of the plunger is somehow retarded, since it did 
not mechanically break the auxiliary fuse link in less than ap- 
proximately one second. Itis stated that this should occur when 
the plunger has traveled one-half the normal movement. How 
do the time-eurrent characteristics of the boric acid fuse compare 
with those of relays and other modern fuse links? : 


H. L. Rawlins: Mr. LeClair raises the question as to what 
will happen to the totally enclosed fuse if it is called upon to 
interrupt a current beyond its capacity. Obviously the pressure 
generated will cause the fuse structure to burst at its weakest 
point. If the condenser is solidly constructed, this will result in 
the bursting of the fiber retaining walls and other light parts. 
It is, then, evidently practical to design the condenser with a 
weakened section such that if failure does oceur the pressure will 
be released without scattering the various parts of the fuse. 

However, if the fuse is properly applied, there will be no failure, 
for repeated tests at 13,200 volts at currents up to 20,000 am- 
peres have been made without failure of the totally inclosed fuse. 
At the present time all operating companies know on what parts 
of their system short circuits in excess of 20,000 amperes will be 
encountered. 

Mr. Lincks raises a number of questions which are taken up 
in order in the following: 

The location of the fusible section at the belled end of the fuse 
is responsible for a large increase in the interrupting ability of the 
fuse since it permits the extinction of the heavy currents in a 
large, freely vented bore. 

All tests on the 15,000-volt fuse, as described in this paper, were 


made at 13,200 volts or more at all currents up to 20,000 


amperes. 

For convenience in testing most of the lower current tests 
described were made on fuse elements of lower ratings while 
most of the higher current tests were made on fuse elements of 
higher rating. However, the actual fusible section in this fuse 
is so short that in all cases the arcing is between the moving 
copper plunger and the lower electrode. It has been determined 
that the amount of material in this extremely short gap has no 
influence upon the proper functioning of the fuse. 
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The size of wire used in the auxiliary fuse bore is independent 
of the rating of the fuse and is determined so that blowing time 
on higher currents will be such that reignition and extinction of 
the are will occur in the main fuse bore, while on lower currents 
the blowing time will be long enough to prevent reignition in the 
main bore, thereby insuring that the lower currents will be 
interrupted in the auxiliary fuse bore. This means, of course, 
that the same size of auxiliary fuse wire will be used for all of 
the current ratings. 

In the totally enclosed fuse there is some condensation of the 
oxide upon the condenser plates and it would seem that upon 
repeated operation of the fuse, the effectiveness of the condenser 
plates would be decreased. However, repeated tests have been 
made using one set of condenser plates without apparently de- 
creasing their effectiveness. This is probably due to the fact 
that condensation occurs at temperatures above the melting 
point of borie oxide due to the high pressure at which condensa- 
tion oceurs. 

When the fuse is used without a condenser the open end of the 
fuse is tightly sealed by means of a thin disk to prevent exposure 
to the atmosphere of the boric acid. Upon operation of the fuse 
this disk is blown clear. 
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After operation of the fuse the boric acid remains in a dry state. 
The boric acid in such a state has leakage characteristies equally 
good and in some respects better than fiber. Due to its being an 
inorganic material it will not carbonize and form leakage paths 
as is the case with fiber. Therefore, the length of time at which 
voltage is left on the blown fuse has no effect upon breakdown 
along the borie acid surface. This has been verified by prolonged 
voltage tests on blown fuses. 

The test shown on oscillogram 44 was made upon a fuse with- 
out the mechanical pullout feature. Therefore, the time of cur- 
rent flow through the auxiliary fuse wire represents the time to 
blow the auxiliary fuse wire. This oscillogram brings out very 
clearly the action of the auxiliary fuse wire in shunting the lower 
currents away from the main fuse bore. The mechanical pullout 
feature was adopted to reduce this time of current flow after 
blowing the main fuse link and in no way affects the selective 
action of the auxiliary fuse wire in shunting low currents to the 
auxiliary fuse bore. 

Due to the short section of low melting point fusible material 
used as the fuse element in this fuse, the time characteristics on 
blowing will be very fast and will line up with the time character- 
istics of other modern fuse links. 


The ‘Torque Balance Telemeter 
BY A. J. JOHNSTON: 


Associate, A.I.E.E. 


HE word telemeter, to the electrical industry, has 
become the name of a complete measuring, trans- 
mitting, and receiving apparatus for indicating, 


recording, or integrating at a distance by electrical. 


translating means the value of a quantity. 

The ideal telemeter should consist of apparatus ca- 
pable of indicating or recording accurately and instan- 
taneously, the value of the quantity being measured. It 
should require a minimum amount of energy from the 
source being measured and should not require a closely 
regulated auxiliary power supply. It should also be 
flexible, easy to install, and easy to maintain. That 
high-speed response and high degree of accuracy are 
considered very important, is shown by the following 
statement of the committee on automatic stations in 
its 1931 annual report on telemetering: 


One point emphasized was the lack of high-speed response with 
accuracy comparable to the usual line of switchboard indicating 
instruments. There is a tendency, where high speed is desired, to 
sacrifice somewhat the matter of aceuracy. 


Telemeters in the past have not been capable of in- 
strument speed and accuracy, partially because engi- 
neers looked with disfavor on telemeters which em- 
ployed electron tubes, even though the use of tubes may 
have greatly increased the rapidity of response. This, 
no doubt, was due in part to the fact that tubes change 
their characteristics with usage. Another reason was a 
belief that open line wires would most generally be used 
for telemetering purposes. Thus, if telemeters were to 
have wide application and be independent of Ime leakage 
and induced voltage, they must be of the impulse type. 
The indicating or recording apparatus of an impulse 
type telemeter must be heavily damped, and is, there- 
fore, slow to respond. 

The annual report of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company shows that approximately 94 per 
cent of the total telephone wire mileage in the United 
States is now in lead-sheath cable. It also shows that 
the open-line wire mileage has decreased approximately 
40 per cent since 1925. This, together with the fact 
that the telephone companies have cooperated with 
the operating companies in leasing channels for tele- 
metering purposes, at a very reasonable rate, has had 
the double effect of making available conductors which 
have very high leakage resistance, are practically free 
from induced voltages, and at the same time has relieved 
the operating companies of the initial cost of installing 
such conductors. 

It is now possible, by means of the torque balance 


telemeter, to indicate or record, up to a distance of one 
1. General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.H.H., Cleveland, 
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hundred miles, the value of such quantities as watts, 
amperes, volts, temperature, pressure and flow with 
instrument speed and accuracy. The value of direct 
current which is used as the translating means of the 
telemeter is well within the limits of voltage, current and 
noise-units stipulated by the telephone companies. The 
telemeter automatically compensates for variation in 
line wire resistance, auxiliary supply power voltage, and 
variation in tube characteristics. In general the torque 
balance telemeter approaches, in almost all respects, 
the requirements of the ideal telemeter. 


DESCRIPTION 


The receiving and indicating apparatus of the torque 
balance telemeter is one and the same device and will 
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hereafter be referred to as the receiver. Likewise the 
measuring and transmitting apparatus is a single unit 
and will be referred to as the transmitter. The measur- 
ing element may be one of two general classes, depend- 
ing upon the quantity to be measured. Pressure gages 
and selsyn motors are classed as the position type, and 
voltmeters, ammeters, and wattmeters, are classed as 
the torque type. Of these only the wattmeter will be 
discussed in detail in this paper. 

The receiver may be any form of indicating or record- 
ing d-c. milliammeter. If desired two or more receivers 
may be operated in series by one transmitter. Like- 
wise, when it is desired to totalize the values of two 
or more quantities, the transmitters may be connected 
in parallel to a single receiver. 

The transmitter, shown in Fig. 1, is composed of four 
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major parts; the measuring or operating element, the 
balancing or restraining element, the universal coupling, 
and the electron tube circuit. The apparatus, with the 
exception of the auxiliary power transformer and con- 
denser, is contained in a standard 514-in. by 16-in. case. 
The tubes and instrument parts are mounted on a cast 
bracket. 


The operating element shown in Fig. 1, is a standard ~ 


indicating wattmeter, except the control springs, 
pointer and damping disk are removed, and a yoke is 
fastened to the shaft of the element to provide a means 
of coupling it to the shaft of the restraining element. 
Lead-in spirals are provided to supply electrical con- 
nections to the moving coils. 

The restraining element in all cases is a standard per- 
manent-magnet d-c. milliammeter except the control 
springs are replaced by lead-in spirals, and the pointer 
is replaced by a pin to provide a coupling to the operat- 
ing element. 

The connecting yoke, upon which an instrument mirror 
is mounted, is supported at the top by means of the 
pin which is fastened to the shaft of the restraining ele- 
ment, being free to move about the axis of the pin. The 
bottom prongs of the connecting yoke hang free through 
a loop of silk thread supported by prongs of a second 
yoke which is fastened to the shaft of the operating 
element. Thus a flexible insulated universal coupling is 
formed between the two elements. The total weight 
of the connecting yoke and mirror is 1.25 grams. 

The electron tube circuit consists of a pliotron, two 
photoelectric tubes, and an auxiliary power supply 
transformer. The photoelectric tubes, which are of the 
gas filled type, are connected in series across one 
secondary winding of the transformer with their common 
junction connected to the grid of the pliotron. The 
plate of the pliotron is connected to a second secondary 
winding of the transformer through the restraining 
element and receiver. Two other secondary windings 
supply voltage to the filament of the pliotron and lamp. 

The pliotron filament, which is of the thoriated 
tungsten type, is rated at 7.5 volts and the plate current 
is rated at 28 milliamperes. However, the transmitter 


_is designed to operate the filament at 6.5 volts and to 


require not more than 10 milliamperes from the plate. 
The photo tubes are also operated below their normal 
rating of 20 microamperes. Approximately six micro- 
amperes circulate in this circuit. Likewise the lamp bulb 
is operated at 3.9 instead of 6 volts. This insures a life 
of approximately one year for the tubes and lamp. The 
total auxiliary power consumed by the telemeter is 
approximately 40 watts. 


OPERATION 


The operation of the telemeter may be best explained 
by first examining the circuits shown in Fig. 2. 

The fundamental circuit consists of an operating ele- 
ment, restraining element and a receiver. The receiver 
is a standard d-c. milliammeter. For purposes of dis- 
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cussion it will be assumed that the rheostat, which 
operated by the common shaft of the operating ar 
restraining elements, is frictionless, has a resistan 
range from zero to infinity, and requires an armatu 
movement of two degrees to cover the complete rang 
The restraining element is connected in series with tl] 
receiver and the rheostat to a direct-current sourc 
The potential is so chosen that the restraining eleme 
torque is in opposition to the operating element torqu 
Since the control springs are removed from both el 
ments, the restraining element torque is the only for 
opposing the movement of the operating elemen 
Such a circuit is completely self-compensating f 
changes in potential of the direct-current source and r 
sistance changes of the line wires, because the torque | 
both elements must always be equal and opposite. Ar 
change in the circuit destroying this balance wou 
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cause a movement of the shaft and rheostat armature | 
the proper direction to reestablish the balance. Fro 
the foregoing it will be seen that there is no defini 
position of the moving system for a given measure 
quantity. Thus, neglecting bearing friction and li 
leakage, the deflection of the receiver is a true measu 
of the quantity being measured by the operati1 
element. 

The photoelectric circuit and optical system of tl 
torque balance telemeter shown in Fig. 3 are used as 
means of maintaining a balance between the two el 
ments instead of the frictionless rheostat. The optic 
system is so arranged that light from the lamp source 
condensed by a 25 diopter plano-convex lens on a st 
tionary mirror which reflects it to the instrument mirr 
mounted on the connecting yoke, and thence to tl 
photoelectric tubes. The photoelectric tubes are place 
so that the beam of light may fall entirely on either tul 
or may fall partially on both tubes. The constants | 
the circuits are such that when light is falling only « 
the left hand photoelectric tube the grid potential 
increased sufficiently to bias the pliotron to cut-off, 
other words, the pliotron has infinite resistance. Whe 
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all of the light is falling on the right hand photoelectric 
tube the grid potential of the pliotron is reduced to 
a point where the plate resistance is approximately 
10,000 ohms, thereby permitting a plate current of 
more than 10 milliamperes through a total external 
loop resistance of 8,800 ohms. When the light beam falls 
anywhere between these two extremes the pliotron re- 
sistance accordingly will be somewhere between the 
extremes of 10,000 ohms and infinity. Thus, since the 
light beam has no inertia the optical system and elec- 
tron circuit form a frictionless rheostat. 

When the telemeter is used with external resistance 
less than 3,500 ohms, the transformer is used to supply 
power directly to the tubes, In this case the translating 
means is half-wave rectified alternating current. A 
condenser is connected across the line wires at the trans- 
mitter to smooth out the wave. 

When the external resistance is more than 3,500 ohms 
full-wave, copper oxide rectifiers are inserted to supply 
direct current to both the plate and grid circuits of the 
pliotron. This addition is made to reduce the peak 
values of the voltage impressed on the line wires. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Of primary importance in the design of any electron- 
tube circuit for use with measuring apperatus, is self- 
compensation for changes in tube characteristics. The 
circuit shown in Fig. 3 is not only compensated for 
changes in tube characteristics, but also for changes in 
auxiliary power supply voltages and line wire resistance. 

Variation in auxiliary supply voltage affects the cur- 
rent output of the electron tubes as well as the illumi- 
-nation of the lamp. If the voltage is reduced there will 
be a reduction in the torque of the restraining e!ement 
which will cause a movement of the shaft in the direc- 
tion of the torque of the operating element. This move- 
ment will increase the light on the right hand photo- 
electric tube. The shaft will take up a new position at a 


point where the increased light on the right hand photo- © 


electric tube will sufficiently reduce the grid bias on the 
pliotron to allow it to pass the original value of current. 
The action is of course reversed when the supply power 
voltage is increased. 

Changes in electron tube characteristics will occur very 
gradually. However, the compensation for this change 
is accomplished in exactly the same way as for changes 
in supply power voltage. As long as the electron tubes 
are capable of passing sufficient current to balance the 
restraining element against the full load torque of the 
operating element and to prevent any current from 
flowing when there is no power in the operating element 
the tubes are satisfactory for service. 

Changes in line wire resistance are compensated for in 
the same manner. The shift of the light on the photo- 
electric tubes has the effect of changing the pliotron 
plate resistance by an amount equal and opposite to the 
change in line wire resistance. 

Changes in illumination due to dust on the lens and 
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mirrors or to deterioration of the lamp filament are 
fully compensated for as long as enough light strikes the 
photoelectric tubes to give them control of the pliotron. 
The commercial models will usually operate consid- 
erably less than 50 per cent normal illumination. 

The sensitimty and responsiveness of the telemeter is 
comparable to that of the usual line of switchboard 
instruments. Field tests have shown that the trans- 
mitter and receiver together actually respond more 
quickly than an indicating wattmeter connected directly 
to the measured source in spite of the fact that the 
responsiveness of the receiver is in the order of two 
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Fig. 4—CxHart From Type C-4 Recorping WATTMETER 
Mottiety Scare Reapine By 1.5 


seconds while the responsiveness of the indicating watt- 
meter is in the order of 1.5 seconds. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that there is no damping in the 
transmitter circuits, and that the moving system has to 
move not more than three degrees to cause a change in 
the line current from zero to maximum. Laboratory 
tests show that the line current reaches a maximum 
value, which is in the order of twice full-scale current, 
approximately one-tenth second after full scale power 
is suddenly applied to the operating element and that 
the line current is settled down to a steady value within 
one second. Thus, the receiver is accelerated rapidly 
during the first half second. 

The charts shown in Figs. 4 and 5 were taken in field 
test and show conclusively that the receiver was capable 
of recording any changes that could be recorded by the 
local wattmeter. 

The accuracy of the transmitter is usually given the 
same as a standard switchboard type indicating instru- 
ment; 7. é., 1 per cent of full scale. By examination of 
Fig. 3 it can be seen that the complete telemeter is 
theoretically capable of very high degrees of accuracy. 
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This is especially true when the receiver is calibrated 
with the transmitter, because the receiver scale can be 
marked directly in terms of the values of power in the 
measured source. 

The scale of the receiver is directly proportional and 
is therefore more easily read than the scale of a standard 
wattmeter. It will be recalled that the moving system 
of the transmitter has a maximum deflection of approxi- 
mately two degrees and that the current field of a watt- 
meter is practically uniform over that range. Thus the 
torque produced by the operating element is directly 
proportional to the watts in the measured source. 
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RECEIVER FOR A TORQUE BALANCE TELEMETER TRANSMITTER 


Connected to the same source as the O-4 recording wattmeter 
shown in Fig, 4 


This feature is very important because it allows the 
telemeter to be readily used for totalizing alternating- 
current watts or any other quantity which will produce 
a torque in the operating element directly proportional 
to the measured quantity. Some operating elements, 
such as a-c. ammeters, do not have a direct proportion 
between current and torque even though the shaft is 
allowed to turn through only a narrow range. 

The factors which are most likely to affect the ac- 
curacy of the telemeter are line leakage, bearing friction, 
and balance of the transmitter moving system. 

Line leakage is in effect a shunt across the receiver. 
If the leakage resistance is constant, it can be com- 
pensated for by calibration, but if the leakage resistance 
is variable the percentage error introduced will be 
directly proportional to the percentage of current 
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shunted from the receiver. Line leakage can be expressed 
in general as directly proportional to length of line and 
inversely proportional to leakage resistance. The calcu- 
lated error due to leakage in 100 miles of No. 19 B. &S. 
gage lead-sheath cable is less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. The calculated error for 100 miles of No. 8 
B. & S. gage open line wires is less than five per cent 
when the receiver is an indicating instrument. This 
calculation is based on wet weather conditions esti- 
mated to occur one day out of one hundred. During 
dry weather the error is negligible. 

Bearing friction is present in any type of instrument, 
and since the transmitter is composed of standard 
instrument parts it has no more effect than in standard 
indicating instruments. i 

Proper balance of the transmitter moving system is 
very important if the telemeter is to be perfectly self- 
compensating. It must be free to move throughout its 
entire range so that the current in the restraining ele- 
ment will be exactly the same for balancing a given 
torque of the operating element regardless of the 
position of the moving system. No trouble of obtaining 
a satisfactory balance has been experienced in the com- 
mercial models. 


APPLICATION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF TRANSMITTERS 


The foregoing discussion applied only to the trans- 
mitter for measuring single-direction watts. When it is 
desired to measure directional quantity, such as positive 
and negative watts, a second pliotron is added to the 
transmitter in such a way as to make the circuit fune- 
tion as a frictionless voltage divider instead of a friction- 
less rheostat, so that positive and negative values of 
current can be used as the translating means. In this 
case, of course, the receiver is of the zero center type. 
When designed to measure such quantities as pressure 
or the position of a selsyn motor, the position of the 
gage or selsyn motor is converted into torque by means 
of spiral springs. For measuring temperature, the re- 
straining and operating elements are combined into a 
single unit which is a standard differential type tem- 
perature instrument. 


CONCLUSION 


In combining standard instrument parts and electron 
tubes into a single unit which is self-compensating and 
which is capable of indicating and recording at a dis- 
tance with instrument speed and accuracy, the usual 
type of measurements such as amperes, volts, watts, 
gas and liquid flow, temperature, pressure, and posi- 
tions such as hydraulic head, water-wheel gate open- 
ings, and governor settings, a distinct forward step has 
been made in the field of telemetering. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE first urge behind the idea of automatic stations 
and substations was an economic one. Operators 
at many electric power stations were performing 

important functions, it is true, but the performance of 
these functions, frequently, was relatively simple and 
required but little of the operators’ time. With the first 
real development of the relay art some fifteen years ago, 
it was realized that many operators’ duties could be per- 
formed satisfactorily by relay arrangements. About the 
first and a most logical application of the automatic idea 
was to synchronous converters supplying railway load, 
followed closely by application to isolated hydro plants. 
The development of an economical and reliable uni- 
versal motor mechanism made simple automatic switch- 
ing stations possible; more complex automatic stations 
naturally followed with the development of synchro- 
nizing relays. 

The developments just outlined were all based on the 
economic advantages derived. With the growth of 
automatic switching stations, however, it became ap- 
parent that they possessed another fundamental advan- 
tage. Under many circumstances they can act more 
quickly, more accurately, and more reliably than manual 
operators. Consequently, in some stations where for 
other reasons operators were required, automatic equip- 
ment took over many of the operators’ functions. 

This accounts for the parallel development of super- 
visory control equipment, automatic coal handling 
equipment, automatic combustion control, automatic 
frequency control, tie-line load control, etc. In all of 
these fields numerous applications have been made on 
the system with which the authors have been associated. 


THE AUTOMATIC STATION AND ITS ELEMENTS 


At almost any modern station certain features of 
station operation are automatic; thus a rotary will auto- 
matically pick up load called for by the trolley. Simi- 
larly many stations called ‘‘automatic’’ are really not 
entirely so. For example, standard reclosing circuits 
are generally made to lock out if the fault persists after 
a certain number of predetermined reclosures, after 
which manual attention is necessary. 

An automatic station may then be defined as one 
which will place equipment on the line when a predeter- 
~ *American Gas and Electrie Company, New York, N. Y. 
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and 


mined set of conditions (but they can be made as ex- 
tensive and complicated or as simple as the designer 
chooses) has been reached, will continue to keep equip- 
ment on the line indefinitely or as long as there is a de- 
mand for it but will automatically remove any equip- 
ment that is at fault or feeding a fault, and, depending 
on a pre-arranged interpretation of various relay func- 
tions, will either lock it out at once or after a predeter- 
mined number of trials at reclosure. There are, of 
course, some exceptions to this definition. 


It is evident that before automatic practise could be 
developed to its present state, much preliminary and 
basic work had to be done. This work was divided into 
two parts. First, a foundation of sound ideas was re- 
quired and second, certain items of equipment were 
needed and had to be developed because they were 
either of a totally different nature than any required 
before, or because their application was different. These 
ideas and this equipment constitute the elements of the 
automatic station and from them all types and combina- 
tions of automatic stations in service today have been 
built up. 

The development of the economic aspect in automatic 
station engineering was one of the most important of the 
ideas referred to above. The very early engineering lay- 
outs for automatic stations because of the limited amount 
of experience that was available with such equipment, 
were very naturally highly conservative. An attempt 


‘was made to cover and protect for all contingencies 


that had ever been experienced and a great many that 
could theoretically be experienced in the operation of a 
system. This naturally resulted in a multiplicity of pro- 
tective devices that might have worked and justified 
themselves, if they were ever called upon to function, 
but which probably could not be justified economically 
in the vast majority of cases. The insistence on the part 
of some of the early sponsors of automatic stations on 
the necessity of protecting for all these contingencies 
with the resulting necessity for all these devices, not 
only produced a cost that worked against the automatic 
installation in many cases, but also resulted in an exces- 
sive amount of caution on the part of utility system 
engineers before approving automatic applications. 
When it was insisted upon that every piece of apparatus 
specified meet an economic as well as an engineering test 
(which was in reality, therefore, only a full engineering’ 
test), a great many devices were eliminated. This not 
only simplified the average automatic board, but also 
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greatly reduced its cost. From both standpoints the 
natural result was the opening up of the field of applica- 
tion of automatic stations. 

Some of the principal problems which had to be 
worked out in the development of the equipment ele- 
ments, are given in the following paragraphs. 

Relays—General. It was necessary, in general, to re- 
design relays before they could meet the requirements 
of automatic work. For this application, where their 
unsupervised performance had to be depended upon for 
proper operation of a station, they had to be absolutely 
reliable and accurate in operation and require very little 
maintenance. In addition, many new relays had to be 
developed to perform functions which hitherto had been 
taken care of manually. 

Motor Mechanisms. To make the simple automatic 
switching station possible, sturdy, compact, and reliable 
devices for operating oil circuit breaker mechanisms had 
to be developed with the essential requirement of opera- 
tion from an a-c. source. 

Reclosing Relays. It was necessary to develop a-c. 
energized timing relays for use in combination with 
breaker motor mechanisms to make definite reclosing 
cycles possible. These relays had to provide not only 
for reclosures at adjustable time intervals, but also lock 
out features after a definite number of unsuccessful 
reclosures. 

Synchromzing and Check Synchronizing Relays. To 
make complex automatic switching possible devices 
were developed which would perform the functions of 
synchronizing automatically; which would check condi- 
tions of voltage magnitude and phase relation and differ- 
ence in frequency of two systems, and when conditions 
were all proper, supply the starting impulse to close a 
selected breaker to synchronize these systems. Check 
synchronizing devices were also needed for supervising 
the closing of two parts of the same system under condi- 
tions when these parts were .already tied together 
through another circuit. 

Energizing Transformers. One of the most important 
elements of an automatic switching station is the ener- 
gizing transformer. The reliability of the station de- 
pends on the reliability of this element. Transformers 
with improved design and construction of windings and 
bushings and proper coordination between these had to 
be developed from the distribution and potential types 
to furnish from a line or bus the necessary power for 
energizing the automatic equipment. 

The reliability of these present day automatic station 
elements has been made possible only by much labor 
and as the result of much experience. The history of 
this development is by itself very interesting, but cannot 
be covered in this paper. 

However, the manner in which these various funda- 
mental elements and ideas are combined in the develop- 
ment of automatic stations and ‘systems on the proper- 
ties of the various subsidiaries of the American Gas and 
Electric Company is described below. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT ON THE 
AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY SYSTEM 


The development of automatic equipment on the 
system of the. American Gas and Electric Company 
consisted of two distinct phases. The first phase con- 
sisted principally of the development and installation of 
automatic synchronous converter substations for mine 
service and an installation for serving traction load, all 
confined to two divisions of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company. The second phase has consisted of a 
very extensive and general development over the whole 
American Gas and Electric Company system of auto- 
matic substation switching equipment, automatic con- 
trol for station and substation equipment, the develop- 
ment of supervisory control, the development of auto- 
matic frequency and tie-line control, and, in the steam 
end of generating stations, the development of auto- 
matic coal handling and combustion control. The ex- 
tensiveness of the application is shown in Table I. It 
will be seen that a total of 115 automatic stations or 
applications has been made covering practically the 
entire field of automatic work. 

A classification of all automatic stations or equipment 
according to type of service is given in Table I. - 

The development and the use of the listed automatic 
equipment on the American Gas and Electric Company 
system, with the exception only of the first synchronous 
converter equipments, have been under the supervision 
of the authors. There will be described below the succes- 
sive steps in this development, from the engineering and 


operating standpoints, with particular reference to — 


automatic switching for transmission and distribution 
substations. Automatic synchronous converter installa- 
tions have been standardized and well understood for 
some time and are indicated only to show the extent to 
which they have been used. Coal handling, combustion 
control and frequency control, too, have been included 
in Table I to show the extent to which applications of 
such equipment have been made and to point them out 
as fields in which automatic control is rapidly being 
extended. 


DEVELOPMENT ON THE SYSTEM OF THE OHIO 
POWER COMPANY 


Canton 22-Kv. System. The first extensive use of 
automatic switching equipment by the American Gas 
and Electric Company was on the 22-kv. system of The 
Ohio Power Company serving the city of Canton and 
environs. The load in this area is approximately 80,000 
kw. It is divided into two principal classes, in the first 
of which are included several very large industrial loads, 
totaling approximately 50,000 kw., served directly at 
22 kv.; in the second are included residential, commer- 
cial, and small industrial loads, totaling approximately 
30,000 kw. All this load is served from the Sunnyside 
Substation, which is both an important 132-kv. switch- 
ing station and a 1382/22-kv. step-down station of ap- 
proximately 90,000 kva. capacity. 


December 1932 


Originally load in this area was served from the 
Sunnyside Substation at 22,000 volts by means of radial 
feeders terminating through disconnect switches in 
step-down distribution substations which could, how- 
ever, be connected with one another by means of emer- 
gency circuits switched through disconnect switches. 
With this arrangement, it was necessary, particularly 
in times of trouble or during severe storms, to place 
operators at the various substations to operate the dis- 
connect switches as one or another circuit became af- 
fected by trouble, so as to maintain service to all the 
distribution points. 

After thorough study it was decided to install auto- 
matically operated oil switches at all these stations and 
by a proper grouping of the various feeders and inter- 
connecting emergency circuits to provide a loop system. 
The installation of these automatic substations not only 
solved the service problems, but, by permitting com- 
plete parallelism of high-voltage feeders greatly im- 
proved the voltage situation. It permitted, of course, 
the elimination of emergency operators. 

A map of the city of Canton and environs on which 
has been spotted the location of the various substations 
is shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is a one-line diagram showing 
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STATIONS ON THE 22-Ky. TRANSMISSION LooP SURROUNDING THE 
City or CANTON, OHIO 


the loop circuits connecting the automatic substations 
and the location of oil switches. The attended stations 
are (1) Sunnyside Substation and (2) Third Street 
Substation. The former is the principal dispatching 
point for a large number of 182-kv. circuits terminating 
there. The latter is a part of a station used to supply 
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steam heat for a considerable area from turbine or en- 
gine exhaust. Except for these two stations, the entire 
area is served by the group of eight automatic stations 
indicated. Each of these, as will again be seen from Fig. 
2, has at least two sources of supply. 


The automatic equipment and relaying used at Bryan 
Avenue is typical of the substations on this particular 
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Fig. 2—D1aGRaM oF THE Canton 22-Ky. System SHOWING THE 
Switcuinc ARRANGEMENT AT THE VARIOUS SUBSTATIONS 


system. This early installation of reclosing equipment 
represented a departure from the then recommended 
practise since none of the ordinary undervoltage and 
overvoltage relays were employed. Because of the ar- 
rangement of the loop circuits shown in Fig. 2, it was not 
necessary to provide automatic synchronizing and con- 
sequently, it was possible to use very simple reclosing 
circuits and devices. A direct line from Sunnyside is the 
principal feed and the Sunnyside switch at Bryan Ave- 
nue is controlled so that it will reclose after tripping, 
provided the line from the Sunnyside Substation is 
energized at normal voltage and with the proper phase 
sequence; this, consequently, puts the operation of this 
switch at Bryan Avenue under limited control of the 
Sunnyside operator. The Harrisburg Road and the 
Eighth Street lines at this station tie, back through 
other automatic stations to the Sunnyside Substation. 
The switches on these two feeders are controlled by a 
motor-driven lockout timing relay, which will reclose 
each feeder twice and then lock out upon the occurrence 
of trouble which persists for longer than the time for 
which the reclosing relay provides. A fourth circuit is 
located at Bryan Avenue, operating as a stub feeder, 
with equipment similar to that on the Harrisburg Road 
and Eighth Street feeders, to act as an emergency feed 
to the Alloy Substation. It can also, by suitable switch- 
ing, be used as an additional source of power from 
Sunnyside to the Bryan Avenue Substation. 


All breakers at Bryan Avenue are protected by induc- 
tion overload and reverse power relays, which will trip 
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a breaker for power flow (of sufficient magnitude) away 
from the bus. Bus trouble here will trip the switches at 
Sunnyside, Eighth Street, and Harrisburg Road. The 
switches at Bryan Avenue and Harrisburg Road, if the 
trouble persists, will, after two reclosures, lock out; the 
Sunnyside operator, after trying his line once or twice, 
will leave his Bryan Avenue switch open until the 
trouble has been cleared up. 

The present (19382) practise is to provide, at such sub- 
stations, bus differential protective relays which, for a 
case of bus trouble will trip out all switches at a substa- 
tion and lock them out until the trouble has been cleared 
up and the lock out relays reset by hand. Such protec- 
tion, which is relatively inexpensive, prevents the loss of 
tap-off loads on the lines serving the substation in 
trouble. Furthermore, the faulty bus is quickly cleared 
and damage held to a minimum. 
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In later installations the scheme employed for such 
lines as the one from Sunnyside, serving Bryan Avenue, 
has been somewhat modified. The reclosing relay now 
employed at Bryan Avenue on this line will reclose the 
Sunnyside breaker as soon as the line is energized and 
the voltages have the correct phase rotation, but in more 
recent practise a relay with a lockout feature is used and 
set to allow the switch to reclose twice only, after which 
it will lock out. This was done, since with the older 
type of relay, if the breaker mechanism should fail to 
latch properly, the breaker would continue to be re- 
closed so long as the line was energized. 

In the original Canton automatic equipments, as has 
been pointed out, phase checking relays were provided. 
Experience has shown, however, that on loops of this 
type there is such a small likelihood of phase reversal 
that the expense of protection is hardly warranted. 
These relays are not being used therefore, in present 
practise, in situations of that sort. 
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The Lima 33-Kv. System. Fig. 3 shows the 33-kv. 
transmission system in the Lima District. A number of 
cities and large towns in an area of approximately 2,000 
square miles is served from this system. The service is 
for the most part made up of residential, commercial, 
and small industrial loads. 

The 33-kv. system is served from the 132-kv. step- 
down substation at Rockhill, Lima. The Rockhill Sub- 
station, the main point of supply, is controlled through 
supervisory equipment by the operators at the Robb 
Avenue Substation, the principal control and dispatch- 
ing point for this system. 

Automatic substations are located at Spencerville 
and South Side on one 338-kv. loop. The substations at 
Van Wert, Hicksville, and Auglaize on the other 33-kv. 
loop are manually controlled, because of present operat- 
ing conditions, but they are so designed that they can 
easily be converted to automatic stations when the need 
for it arises. In view of this possibility, the synchronous 
condenser which was recently installed at Van Wert 
was made completely automatic with the exception of 
the initial starting impulse. This is at present provided 
from a control switch, but it is so arranged that when 
the station is made automatic, the control switch can 
be replaced by relays. 

The substations at Spencerville and South Side have 
been automatized for approximately four years, and the 
considerations which led to the introduction of automa- 
tic equipment on this system were very similar to those 
which dictated the automatizing of the Canton 22-kv. 
system. 


Because of the close supervision which the operator at 
Robb Avenue has over this loop, it was not necessary to 
provide automatic check synchronizing or synchronizing 
facilities. The Robb Avenue switch at the South Side 
Substation is provided with induction overcurrent and 
reverse power relays and trips for power flow (of suffi- 
cient magnitude) away from the bus. It will reclose 
whenever voltage of the proper phase sequence is es- 
tablished from Robb Avenue. The Spencerville breaker 
at South Side is provided with the same relay protection 
and will reclose twice if the Robb Avenue line is ener- 
gized, after which it will lock out if the trouble still per- 
sists. Since both breakers are provided with reverse 
power relays, after one has tripped on trouble, the other 
cannot trip as there is no source of generating supply at 
the station. This makes it possible for the operator at 
Robb Avenue to tell from his indicating instruments 
what the setup of the loop is. At Spencerville the Robb 
Avenue and South Side switches are protected in the 
same way as the Robb Avenue and Spencerville switches 
at South Side, with the exception that provision is made 
at Spencerville by suitable interlocks so that the St. 
Mary’s generating plant cannot be closed in out of 
parallel with the Lima system. 

It will be noted that here again it was possible to set 
up the entire system on an automatic basis without re- 
sorting to synchronizing relays. 
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AUTOMATIC DEVELOPMENT ON THE 66-Ky. SYSTEM OF 
THE WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY AND THE 
66-Ky. SYSTEM OF THE SUNNYSIDE DIVISION 

OF THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


The territory of the Wheeling Electric Company 
served by a 66-kv. transmission system which is contigu- 
ous to the 66-kv. system of The Ohio Power Company, 
presents an interesting example of automatic station 
practise. 

The installation of automatically operated substa- 
tions has facilitated the development of the Wheeling 
Electric Company system-and the 66-kv. portion of The 
Ohio Power Company system along the Ohio River 
south of the Windsor Plant. Fig. 4 is a map showing 
geographically the extent of this system. Fig. 5 is a 
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one-line diagram showing the arrangement of the sub- 
stations and the switching. 

The first automatic substation to be installed in this 
division was at Benwood, followed closely by installa- 
tions at Martins Ferry and Yorkville. A short time 
later County Line and Elm Grove, and finally ee 
Moundsville Substation, were installed. 

When the Benwood Substation was first xia hea it 
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was fed by one 66-kv. circuit directly from the 42nd 
Street Substation at Wheeling, and by a tap to another 
66-kv. circuit extending from the 42nd Street Substation 
and interconnecting with the system of the Mononga- 
hela-West Penn Power Company at Parkersburg. It 
was accordingly essential that some means for synchro- 
nizing the switches. at Benwood be employed; hence, 
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the automatic equipment at this substation embodied 
the first installation of automatic synchronizing relays 
on the American Gas and Electric Company system. 
Each breaker at Benwood was provided with induction 
overload and reverse power relays arranged to trip for 
power flow (of sufficient magnitude) away from the 
Benwood bus. The automatic equipment was designed 
to reclose the breakers at Benwood (after the occurrence 
of trouble) upon reestablishment of voltage provided 
the Benwood bus itself was deenergized, or to reclose 
the breakers only through the synchronizing relays if 
the bus were energized. 

Later, when the Moundsville Substation, located 
south of Benwood and serving the city of Moundsville 
was installed, the Benwood Substation was tapped to 
the two lines between the 42nd Street Substation and 
the Moundsville Substation. The principal automatic 
features of the Benwood Substation, however, remained 
the same. The operation of the Moundsville Substation 
is practically the same as that of the Benwood Sub- 
station. 


The other automatic substations on this system do 


not use synchronizing or check synchronizing relays 


since they are not necessary except for the rare operat- 
ing condition of losing all tie lines between Windsor and 
Wheeling. Experience has shown that this condition is 
so seldom encountered that provisions for taking care 
of it are not justified. Automatic reclosing is provided 
on the 4-kv. feeder circuits at Elm Grove and County 
Line Substations. 
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DEVELOPMENT ON THE SYSTEM OF THE APPALACHIAN 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


44-Kv. System South and East of Cabin Creek. The 
Cabin Creek Plant of the Charleston Division of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company is located 16 
miles up the Kanawha River from the city of Charles- 
ton. An extensive 44-ky. transmission system extends 
south and east from the Cabin Creek Plant to serve the 
mining loads of the large New River coal field. At the 
time this system first came into the American Gas and 
Electric Company group, the principal lines and switch- 
ing were as shown in Fig. 6. 

The important trunk lines of the system were those 
extending successively from Cabin Creek to Smithers 
Creek to Red Star to Prosperity to Sophia, and the 
lines from Cabin Creek to Leewood. It will be seen from 
the diagram that with the oil switches and sectionalizing 
disconnect switches shown in Fig. 6, the system was 
composed of a series of extended single lines or loops. 
Double taps were extensively used on the double-circuit 
lines for connecting other circuits to either one line or 
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the other. It was practically impossible to obtain selec- 
tive relaying with the switching scheme employed, and 
consequently the occurrence of trouble, particularly on 
the principal trunk lines, often involved loss of all 
sources of feed to large portions of the system. With 
some switching set-ups, as much as 200 miles of line 
were operated as a single circuit. Voltage conditions, 
particularly at remote points on the system, were poor 
and service was subjected to a great deal of interruption 
since trouble on one part of such a circuit was wide- 
spread in its effect. 

The territory through which these lines run is very 
mountainous and inaccessible, and communication which 
was carried on entirely by wire telephone, was available 
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only at certain points on the system and was entirely in- 
adequate. All switching had to be done manually at 
scattered points and in times of trouble this presented a 
very serious problem. 

It was apparent that this particular system was an 
ideal one for the application of automatic switching. 
The physical location of the transmission lines forming 
the backbone of the system made it possible, by the use 
of automatic substations strategically located, to group 
these lines and to provide reliable sources of feed with 
good automatic sectionalizing in times of trouble. Fig. 7 
is a diagram of this system after the regrouping and 
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sectionalizing of transmission lines was carried through. 
The Red Star Substation was established at the load 
center. of the system and the circuits so arranged and 
extended that it is fed-by two lines from the 44-kv. bus 
at Cabin Creek and by one 44-ky. line from Leewood. 
A 15,000-kva. hydrogen cooled condenser was later 
installed at this station adequately to control system 
voltage. Full time operators are employed at this sta- 
tion, which is the only one on the system at which this 
practise is followed. Fully automatic substations were 
built at Smithers Creek, Prosperity, Sophia, and Lee- 
wood. An analysis of Fig. 7 will clearly show to what an 
extent the reliability and ease of operation of the system 
have been increased, and how small a portion of the 
system is affected by trouble on any one of the lines. 
44-Kv. System West of Cabin Creek. Whereas the 
transmission system east of Cabin Creek is rather ex- 
tensive and covers many hundreds of square miles of 
mountainous coal region, the system west of Cabin 
Creek is confined to the comparatively: narrow valley 
of the Kanawha River. On both sides of the valley there 
are located large groups of chemical and other bulk 
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power consuming industries, industries which are par- 
ticularly susceptible to interruptions in service and 
consequently require service of the highest type. Auto- 
matic stations have been applied with great success in 
the development of the transmission supply system to 
this valley. 

The system of the Charleston Division of the Appala- 
chian Electric Power Company, which extends between 
Cabin Creek and Turner Substation is shown in Fig. 8. 
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the preferred source of feed is over the two lines direct 
from Cabin Creek. The two tap-off lines are normally 
open at Belle, but in case of failure of voltage on the two 
lines from Cabin Creek, the Cabin Creek breakers at 
Belle trip and the tap-off breakers close to reenergize 
the substation bus. A view of the automatic board is 
shown in Fig. 10. 

The Chemical Substation in Charleston also supplies 
a large chemical load area. It is fed by two lines direct 
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The 44-kv. system extends along the Kanawha River, 
between these two points, which are in addition tied 
together by two 132-kv. lines. Several towns and cities, 
including as the principal one, the city of Charleston, 
West Virginia, and in addition the large industrial and 
chemical loads already mentioned, are served from this 
system. The automatic substations in this valley are 
Belle, Brooks Street, Central Avenue, and Chemical 


Fig. 9—TueE BELLE SUBSTATION 


Substations. The Belle Substation, one view of which is 
shown in Fig. 9, is one of the most important and feeds 
a large industrial chemical load. It has a present capac- 
ity of 45,000 kva. with provision for additional capacity 
later. Two 44-kv. incoming lines feed this station 
directly from Cabin Creek, and two other sources of 
feed are provided by tapping the two Charleston-Cabin 
Creek lines. To provide maximum security of service, 


from the Turner-Charleston 44-kv. lines. The preferred 
scheme of reclosing is not employed at this substation, 
but provision is made so that any breaker will reclose 
from its line after the occurrence of trouble when the 
line has been reenergized. 


The Brooks Street Substation, Fig. 11, and the 


Fie. 10—Avromaric SwircHBOARD AT BELLE SUBSTATION 


Central Avenue Substation, are step-down distribution 
substations serving the 4-kv. distribution system in the 
city of Charleston. The Brooks Street station is fed 
directly by two lines from the Capitol Hill Substation, 
and the Capitol Hill breakers at Brooks Street are 
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arranged to close automatically when the lines are 
energized from Capitol Hill. A 7,500-kva. transformer 


Hing: 


11—Brooks STREET SUBSTATION 


A typical business and residential substation automatically operated 


steps down to 4 kv. at which voltage 6 automatic re- 
closing distribution feeders are employed. The Central 
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rounding territory. The city of South Bend has a 
population of approximately 110,000 and the load in this 
area is approximately 40,000 kw., supplied principally 
from the 132-kv. switching and step-down substation 
with a capacity of 60,000 kva. The service consists of 
residential, commercial and small industrial loads in 
the city of South Bend, together with a number of large 
industrial plant loads. 

The 27-kv. loop extending around the city of South 
Bend includes three automatic substations known as 
the South Side, East Side, and West Side Substations. 

Originally the East Side and West Side Substations 
were the only substations in this group and no synchro- 
nizing or check synchronizing facilities were provided. 
Later, however, the substation at South Side was added 
and the West Side Substation was rebuilt and because 
of changes in the arrangement, whereby lines from other 
generating sources were tied into this loop, synchroniz- 
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Avenue Substation is fed by one line from Capitol Hill 
Substation and a tap connection from the Turner- 
Charleston No. 1 line. A preferred reclosing arrange- 
ment is used. For normal operation, the Capitol Hill 
breaker at Central Avenue is closed and the tap connec- 
tion, which is used as an emergency supply, is automati- 
cally connected to the bus if the Capitol Hill feeder fails. 
When the Capitol Hill line is again energized, however, 
the Capitol Hill switch will reclose, and after a short 
period, will trip the emergency supply breaker. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT ON 
THE SYSTEM OF THE INDIANA & MICHIGAN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Indiana & Michigan Electric Company presents 
a number of very interesting applications of automatic 
switching. 

Fig. 12 is a diagram showing the 27-kv. loop of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company serving the city 
of South Bend and the 27-kv. system serving the sur- 


ing features had to be provided at West Side and South 
Side. 

At the East Side Substation, the feeder to the main 
step-down substation closes automatically with estab- 
lishment of voltage on that line and the South Side 
switch closes when the 27-kv. bus is energized from the 
main step-down substation. A 3,000-kva. transformer 
bank steps down to 4 kv. and feeds four automatic 
reclosing 4-kv. distribution feeders. Fig. 13 is a front 
view of this substation, showing the type of building 
used in purely residential sections. 

The South Side Substation on this loop is connected 
by a 27-kv. circuit to both the East Side and to the West 
Side Substations, and in addition is connected by a 
27-kv. circuit to the system of the Northern Indiana 
Power Company at Plymouth, Indiana. Two 27-kv. 
stub reclosing circuits are also provided to feed a large 
industrial load. A 3,000-kva. transformer bank steps 
down to 4 kv. at which voltage four automatic 4-kv. 
feeders are employed. The East Side and West Side 
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breakers at South Side are provided with check synchro- 
nizing only. Full automatic synchronizing is provided 
for the Plymouth circuit. 

The rebuilt West Side Substation is one of the most 
up-to-date of the fully automatic stations. Seven 27-kv. 
breakers at this station are automatically controlled. 
The 4,500-kva. step-down transformer feeds five auto- 
matic reclosing 4-kv. distribution circuits and a 7,500- 
kva. transformer supplies a synchronous condenser. 
The 27-kv. feeder switches going to the main step-down 
substation, the Laporte switch and the South Side 
switch are all equipped for full automatic synchronizing 
and check synchronizing. The two Bendix circuits are 
equipped to reclose automatically from the bus when it 
is energized. The condenser equipment is fully automa- 
tic. It starts up when the voltage varies more than a 
predetermined amount from normal (plus or minus one 
volt), and shuts down when the corrective kilovolt- 
ampere requirement reaches a definite minimum for a 
predetermined length of time. (200 kva. lag or lead for 
3 minutes.) 

The Niles Substation, Fig. 14, was installed at a time 
when no 132-kv. tie existed between the Northern and 
Southern parts of the Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company system. This substation was an important 
tie point between the hydro plants at Buchanan and 
Berrien Springs and the South Bend. 182-kv. substation. 
A large local industrial load is served by a 27-kv. feeder 
out of this substation. The switch on this circuit is 
provided with the usual automatic reclosing features. 
The other four circuits, 7. e., the two circuits to South 
Bend and the two circuits to Berrien Springs and Bu- 
chanan hydro plants, are provided with fully automatic 


Fig. 13—East Sipz Susstation, Sours Benn, INDIANA 


A typical automatically operated substation in a purely residential district 


synchronizing and check synchronizing relays. In the 
two years that this substation operated before the 132- 
kv. tie was installed between the Benton Harbor and 
South Bend districts of the Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company, it functioned perfectly. 

There are several other automatic high-voltage in- 
stallations on this system, such as the Mishawaka City 
Station (installation No. 22, Table 1), the Rubber 
Regenerating Company station (installation No. 68, 
Table I), and the Northwest Station, Elkhart (installa- 
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tion No. 62, Table I), but none of these can be gone into 
beyond the extent covered in Table I. 


KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA POWER COMPANY 


The territory of the Kentucky and West Virginia 
Power Company is very different from that of many of 
the other companies of the American Gas and Electric 
Company group. This company serves principally coal 


Fig. 14—Niues AuTroMaATic SwItcHING STATION 


mine loads in the southeastern section of Kentucky. 
The topography of the country is unusually rough. A 
44-ky. transmission network serves individual coal 
mines from substations tapped directly to the 44-kv. 
transmission line. It is necessary, in order to maintain 
the proper grade of service, to provide some form of 
loop service, but owing to the type of territory the 
transmission loops quite frequently have to be very 
long. From an operating standpoint, this has generally 
meant long and very expensive patrols upon the occur- 
rence of a transmission line failure. The installation of a 
small number of sectionalizing stations automatically 
operated has not only greatly improved the service, but 
also made possible many operating economies. 

In Fig. 15 is shown a diagram of the switching ar- 
rangement of that portion of the Kentucky and West 


Virginia Power Company supplied from the Beaver 


Creek Substation and from the Hazard Plant. The 
substations at Allen, Elwood, Elkhorn City, and Van 
Lear are all provided with automatic reclosing features. 
Approximate transmission distances are indicated to 
give a better idea of the type of system involved. 


The Beaver Creek Substation is a 182/44-kv. switch- 
ing and step-down station manually controlled. This 
station employed one of the first of the new type minia- 
ture switchboards. 

The Allen Substation is connected directly to Beaver 
Creek by one 44-kv. line. Another line from Allen ex- 
tends to the Elwood Station and back to Beaver Creek. 
Automatic reclosing and check synchronizing were 
provided on each of these switches. 

The Substation at Van Lear feeds a coal company 
system on which generating capacity is normally operat- 
ing. The substation at Elkhorn City ties in with the 
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system of the Appalachian Electric Power Company. 
Both of these substations, accordingly, are provided 
with check synchronizing and synchronizing relays. 

A very interesting modification in the automatic 
equipment has recently been made to take care of 
certain operating conditions. The line between Elwood 
and Allen is a long one and if trouble occurs on this line 
and persists, the line is locked out at both ends, which 
would interrupt service to a considerable number of 
customers tapped to this line. It would particularly 
affect Pikeville, the county seat of the area. The prob- 
lem could have been solved, of course, by the installation 
of an additional automatic sectionalizing point at Pike- 
ville. It was felt, however, that such an expenditure 
was not warranted. Air break sectionalizing switches 
were therefore installed and the following modification 
in the automatic equipment at Elwood and Allen was 
made. Small telephone ringer circuit relays were in- 
stalled on the line switches going to Pikeville at both 
Allen and Elwood. These relays can be energized from 
the wire telephone station at Pikeville to reclose the 
breakers on which they are installed and the breaker will 
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stay in if the particular section is sound. The telephone 
relay is so wired that it will only act to reclose the 
breaker provided the breaker has previously gone 
through its reclosing cycle and locked out, and provided 
further that the substation bus at which the breaker is 
installed is energized. 


LOW-VOLTAGE RECLOSING CIRCUITS 


There are on the American Gas and Electric Company 
system approximately 50 substations at which low-volt- 
age automatic reclosing equipment has been employed. 
There are approximately 260 breakers controlled in this 
manner and the voltage range of the circuits so con- 
trolled is from 2,300 to 6,900 volts. The breaker duty 
cycle usually employed is the 3 reclosure cycle. A first 
reclosure takes place after 15 seconds, a second reclosure 
30 seconds later and a third reclosure 75 seconds later. 
This reclosing cycle is, of course, in some instances 
modified to meet individual requirements. The inter- 
rupting capacity of the breakers used in this class of 
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service ranges approximately from 75,000 to 250,000 
kva. 


SUMMARY 


The systems discussed, it is believed, have demon- 
strated the fact that there is practically nothing in the 
way of switching, whether switching of feeders, stations 
or systems involving one or many generating stations, 
that cannot be carried out and that has not been car- 
ried out completely and satisfactorily by automatic 
equipment. 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC INSTALLATIONS 


In the foregoing description of automatic applica- 
tions, stress has been laid on switching arrangements, 
the installations described covering practically every 
switching requirement. In addition to these, a consider- 
able number of special equipments and applications has 
been made over the system, but because of lack of space, 
they cannot be described in detail in this paper. The 
following are some of those of particular interest: 


Synchronous Condensers. While synchronous con- 
verters have been controlled automatically for over ten 
years, automatic control of synchronous condensers is 
comparatively recent. As shown in Table I, fully auto- 
matic or semi-automatic condensers are installed at 
eight places on the system. On these installations, pro- 
tection is provided for failure of a-c. voltage, machine 
windings (differential), overload on starting compensa- 
tor, overvoltage, continual overload of moderate 
amount, field failure, unbalanced phase currents, un- 
balanced or reverse phase incoming voltage, overheated 
bearings and rapid restarting. 

Two of the completely automatic installations, viz., 
those at West Side, South Bend, and North Street, 
Zanesville, come on the lineautomatically when the volt- 
age is either too low or too high by a certain percentage 
for a definite length of time, and they are shut down 


‘when the need for corrective kilvoltampere of the 


machines is no longer present. This shutdown takes 
place when the condenser is supplying a minimum value 
of corrective kilvoltamperes at the proper voltage for 
a predetermined (but variable) length of time. 

The essential difference between the full automatic 
and the semi-automatic installations is that the semi-au- 
tomatic depends on a manually given starting impulse. 

Mercury Arc Rectifiers. Although the development of 
the mercury arc rectifier is comparatively recent, a 
number of installations as shown in Table I has been 
very successfully automatized on the American Gas and 
Electric Company system. The installation at Elm 
Grove consists of two 1,000-kw. mercury are rectifiers. 
The first unit is started from a clock switch, and the 
second when the load demand is beyond the capacity of 
the first. The two 500-kw. installations at Johnsons 
Lane and East 18th Street feed the railway load in the 
city of Huntington. The Johnsons Lane rectifier is 
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given the starting impulse by a manual control switch. 
The rectifier at East 18th Street starts automatically on 
low trolley voltage. 

A 300-kw. fully automatic rectifier is installed at the 
Rolfe Substation and serves a mining load. It is sup- 
plied at 18.2 kv. and converts to 600 volts direct current. 
The station is operated without any attendance except 
the periodic inspections. 

Automatic Synchronizer. The relay development that 
preceded and accompanied automatic station practise 
has resulted in the transfer of a considerable number 
of operators’ functions to automatic equipment at 
attended stations and substations. One of these func- 
tions has been the task of synchronizing. The advan- 
tage of an automatic synchronizer at such a substation 
lies in the fact that a switch is closed the very first time 
that the frequency of the two systems to be tied to- 
gether is within the synchronizing range. With manual 
synchronizing an operator may miss a number of good 
opportunities to tie the lines in while waiting for still 
better conditions. Loss of time from such delay is 
sometimes costly from the service standpoint. In- 
stallations of this kind have been made at six places on 
the system, two of these at generating stations. These 
installations are arranged so that an operator simply 
has to put in the synchronizing plug on the circuit to 
be synchronized. From this point the automatic syn- 
chronizer takes control, but at the same time, an 
indication of system conditions is given on the synchro- 
noscope and the operator is left free to use his com- 
munication system to give instructions regarding the 
frequency to the proper generating station. 

In addition to the applications outlined above, there 
is, of course, a considerable number of installations of 
automatic synchronizers at completely automatic sub- 
stations. At one of these substations a departure from 
standard practise has been made, and one synchro- 
nizing relay and one check synchronizer take care of 
synchronizing all the switches at the station. 

Supervisory Equipment. The straight automatic sta- 
tion has had the most general application on the system 
dealt with, but there have been a number of cases where, 
because of the nearness of a substation to a dispatching 
point, supervisory control offered the best solution. 
As shown in Table I, four substations on the system 
have been provided for this type of control. The sys- 
tems are of either the synchronous visual type, or of the 
synchronous selector type. 

At Lima four 132-kv. oil circuit breakers and five 
33-kv. motor-operated air break switches are controlled, 
and at Cherokee six 22-kv. and four 4-kv. breakers. 
Twelve 33-kv. oil circuit breakers and one 7,500-kva. 
automatic synchronous condenser are supervised at 
Bellefonte, and at Ivanhoe four 88-ky. and ten 13.2-kv. 
breakers are controlled. An illustration of the Ivanhoe 
Substation given in Fig. 16 shows clearly the substation 
development and the nature of the country in which it 
is situated. 
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OPERATING EXPERIENCE 


Beginning with the earliest automatic installations 
on the system and continuing from that time, care has 
been taken to follow closely the operation of each 
installation. A great deal of operating experience has, 
as a result, been gathered, covering both general ex- 
perience with automatic applications and specific ex- 
perience with automatic substation components. This 
is outlined below. 

This procedure is responsible in a major degree for 
the uniformly successful operation of automatic equip- 
ments on this system. 


GENERAL EXPERIENCE WITH AUTOMATIC 
APPLICATIONS 


Reduction in Time of Outages. An automatic sub- 
station, when trouble occurs, will function in a minimum 
of time both to isolate the trouble and to restore normal 
conditions. The time of an outage to service is conse- 
quently reduced to an absolute minimum. 

Reliability. The automatic substation is reliable both 
from the standpoint of mechanical reliability of its 
components and the reliability of its resconse to the 


Fie. 16—Tue Ivannor SupmrRvisory Controu SUBSTATION 


predetermined conditions for which it is designed to 
operate. 
Automatic Versus Attended Substations. Since an 


. automatic substation responds at once when a pre- 


determined set of conditions obtain it is not subject to 
the errors of judgment to which even the best of opera- 
tors are prone and this is a particularly important ad- 
vantage in times of emergency. In one case, for ex- 
ample, while two of four ties between a large generating 
plant and a large city were out for maintenance, trouble 
occurred on one of the remaining ties leaving this load 
on.a single line. This line had an automatic section- 
alizing station on it. At this particular time an operator 
happened to be at this substation and when he noticed 
the indicating ammeters off scale he decided the line 
was in trouble and tripped it, causing the line breaker 
to lock out and resulting in a prolonged interruption. 
If left to the automatic equipment, this interruption 
would not have taken place. 

Quality of Automatic Service. By its reliability, speed 
of action, and freedom from errors of judgment the 
automatic substation gives a brand of service which 
cannot be approached by even the best attended sub- 
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stations. This applies both to the service given to the 
feeders at a substation and to the service which the 
transmission system gives to the substation. 

Reduction in Operating Expense. On the whole, the 
automatic substation is often less expensive to operate 
than an equivalent attended one. The increased invest- 
ment cost with the automatic installation is frequently 
outweighed by the savings in the direct operating ex- 
penses of attendance and maintenance. Automatic 
equipment is designed to require a minimum of main- 
tenance and when such work is necessary, it is carried 
out by men particularly well qualified and in the least 
amount of time. 

Suitability of Automatics for Isolated Locations. It is 
difficult to obtain good operators for manual substations 
in isolated locations. Even if they are obtained, the 
isolation and lack of sufficient duties to keep them fully 
occupied usually results in a breakdown of their morale 
in varying degrees with consequent loss of efficiency. 
Automatic substations meet the requirements of such 
locations admirably. 


SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE WITH AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION 
COMPONENTS 


The closeness with which the operation of each auto- 
matic installation was followed soon showed up certain 
weaknesses and troubles with some of the component 
devices and apparatus. These are outlined briefly. 

Relays. Plunger type relays provided with bellows 
for time delay and used on some of the early automatic 
stations were not adequate for the service. The bellows 
became stiff either from becoming too dry or because 
subjected to low temperatures, and this combined with 
the small air outlet greatly altered their time character- 
istics or made them inoperable. This led to their re- 
placement at an early stage by induction type relays. 

Contacts on many of the automatic relays were not 
sufficiently sturdy to handle repeatedly rated currents 
without considerable maintenance. More sturdy con- 
tacts with larger current carrying capacity had to be 
designed. 

Motor Mechanisms. Trouble was experienced with 
motor mechanisms of the centrifugal type caused by 
binding of the operating links and clevises. A modifica- 
tion of the linkage system resulted in a trouble free 
design. 

The latches of some of the early breaker mechanisms 
failed to hold when the motor had closed the breaker. 
A redesign of these latches eliminated this trouble also. 

Motor-Operated Timers. A number of these devices 
on the early automatic equipments burned out because 
they did not have sufficient leeway in their voltage 
rating. They were redesigned for a normal rating of 230 
volts with a tolerance of 30 volts above or below normal, 
which solved the problem. 

Synchronizing Relays. These devices, though com- 
plicated have been remarkably free from trouble. About 
the only difficulty encountered was from high contact 
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resistance because of too low an operating torque 
at synchronism. This was remedied by readjusting the 
shading pole pieces to increase the torque. 

Energizing Transformers. The earlier automatic 
equipments used two distribution transformers on each 
incoming line for energizing the reverse power relays, 
for closing the breaker, and for providing reverse phase 
protection. As the use of automatic equipment was 
extended to the higher voltages, the cost of these com- 
ponents became a considerable factor in the cost of the 
equipment. It was finally decided to eliminate the 
second transformer on the incoming lines and install 
instead two transformers on the bus. Although this 
eliminated the reverse phase protection of the early 
installations, operating experience has justified the 
omission of such protection. 

Tripping Batteries. At the first automatic substa- 
tions 12-volt batteries were used for tripping. Difficul- 
ties were encountered because 12-volt trip coils required 
too much current and too much voltage was consumed 
in control wiring and contact resistance to leave a safe 
margin to operate the trip coil. Consequently, 24-volt 
batteries were substituted and trip coils developed to 
require less current for operation. At some substations 
where supervisory control is used, or where large appa- 
ratus has been automatized, 48-volt batteries have been 
employed. This has been done because some of the 
circuits at such substations include so many devices 
that their increased resistance makes the higher voltage 
necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The authors believe that the history of the develop- 
ment and operation of automatic station equipment on 
the system they are associated with shows that certain 
conclusions can be drawn very definitely with regard to 
the effect of automatic applications to certain phases 
of electric power system development and operation. 


- These are: 


Flexibility and Adaptability of the Automatic Station 
and Contribution to Improvement of Service. The auto- 
matic station is one of the most flexible of tools which 
a system planner and designer has available. In the 
proper hands the automatic station in its various forms 
can be used with great benefit on almost any system; 
it is highly adaptable to any local conditions. 

Reliability. The reliability of automatic equipment is 
at least as good as that of the very best type of operator. 
In general its reliability is better than that of the aver- 
age operator, provided the equipment is reasonably 
maintained. Furthermore, automatic equipment will 
always repeat its performance. When it fails it will in- 
variably leave a tell-tale mark behind it which makes 
possible the correction of the fault and eliminates the 
possibility of its recurrence. Many of our most efficient 
operators today prefer to leave certain functions to 
automatic equipment, e. g., synchronizing, watching of 
bearing temperatures, etc. For carrying out definite 
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operations under infrequent emergencies automatic 
equipment is, too, as a general rule, more reliable than 
an operator. 

Use at Isolated and Lonely Locations. Electric power 
system development frequently does not and cannot 
follow population centers. Switching stations may have 
to be located on lonely mountain sides or at points 
remote from any settled communities. The automatic 
station is the ideal solution for handling operating 
problems at all such locations. 

Automatic Practise and System Cost. A great many 
data have been outlined in this paper to show the im- 
provement to service which is possible by the applica- 
tion of automatic stations. Properly applied, however, 
automatic stations will not only improve service, but 
will do so at reduced cost. Reduction in the cost of the 
distribution end of electric service is one of the pressing 
problems of today. The automatic station application, 
in proper hands, is a tried tool and a sharp one for carry- 
ing out this particular job. 

Universality of Application. Automatic practise is not 
only adaptable to switching stations, distribution sta- 
tions, sectionalizing stations, etc., on power systems, 
but has been used in almost every branch of the power 
system. Its use has spread very successfully to such 
functions on power systems as coal handling, coal 
combustion, and frequency control. Other functions 
now handled on a manual basis will, with the develop- 
ment of the art of automatic practise be taken over by 
automatic equipments. There does not seem to be any 
reason to doubt that in the long run this will result in 
better service at lower cost, if the past experience in 
automatic practise is taken as a guide. 
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Discussion 


A. E. Anderson: This paper readily indicates the extensive 
use that has been made of automatic switchgear on the system 
of the American Gas and Electric Company. The fact that over 
one hundred stations of different types are in use on this system 
permits the authors to obtain a wealth of operating experience 
and data. Most of the applications described in this paper are 
power line switching and distribution. However, the factors 
which enter here are, to a great extent, common to those found 
in other applications of automatic switchgear. 

As stated by the authors, the first urge behind automatic 
switchgear was an economic one. In some cases it was possible 
to remove enough feeder copper to pay for a large share of the 
automatic control. Investments in automatic switchgear permit 
a reduction in operating costs and in this way meet one of the 
most important problems of the present time. With the in- 
creased reliability and. speed over manual operation, together 
with other attendant developments, the economies of the situa- 
tion are sometimes of secondary consideration. As a result of 
the experience gained with automatic switchgear, we now find 
that entire systems are being laid out for automatic operation. 
Such progress has been the result of well chosen applications, 
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thoroughly designed control schemes and the careful selection 
of devices. In spite of these considerations, there still remains 
the important item of maintenance which is not expensive if 
well done and readily pays for itself. The items of inspection 
and maintenance were recognized from the beginning, and it 
was also realized that such functions should be performed by 
skilled employees. Devices form the heart of automatic con- 
trol and must be suitably maintained if the desired character 
of service is to result. 


Considering the extensive application of automatic switchgear 
on the system described in this paper; one is astonished by the 
relatively few cases of faulty operation on the part of the equip- 
ment. Some of these difficulties have been experienced in other 
installations as well, and action has been taken to eliminate 
these difficulties as fast as they occur. Time delay devices with 
oil dash pots or air bellows (with needle valves) were used in the 
early automatic stations. This was due to the fact that the 
choice of devices was limited to that used in manually operated 
stations. As the application of automatic equipment was ex- 
tended it was found desirable to develop devices which would 
give more satisfactory operation. Oil dash pots and air bellows 
have been alraost entirely eliminated by devices using motors, 
induction disks, escapement mechanisms, copper jacketed coils, 
etc., as the source of time delay. Only a relatively few devices 
using air bellows or oil dash pots remain in active production, 
and the application of such devices is limited to cases where the 
operating requirements are less severe. 


Practically all devices used in automatic switchgear have a 
10 per cent overvoltage rating. However, there have been cases 
where extensive regulation was obtained or other local condi- 
tions entered so as to cause the voltage to exceed 110 per cent 
normal for an appreciable length of time. Once the range is 
known, and it comes within the usual variation from maximum 
to minimum, it is possible to meet the requirements with 
available devices. 

The late progress in the art confirms the decision that in- 
dividual electrically-operated devices give the most flexible and 
least expensive arrangement. 

An interesting comment is the absence of three-phase voltage 
check in the more recent installation, which action has been 
ustified from past operating experience. The increase in tripping 
battery voltage from 12 to 24 volts was found to leave a safer 
operating margin. 

The writer feels that a standard a-c reclosing feeder is auto- 
matic in the sense as covered by definitions 26-50 and 26-53 of 
the Institute Standards. It is true that this type of equipment 
is not as elaborate as some machine equipments for example, in 
that it uses fewer devices and has less functions to perform. 
This, however, is due to the character of service afforded and is 
not a limitation of the equipment itself. A so-called standard 
reclosing feeder is: 

a. Unattended in the usual installation. 

b. Goes into operation by an automatic sequence under pre- 
determined conditions. 

ce. Maintains the required character of service by automatic 
means. 

d. Goes out of operation by an automatic sequence under 
other predetermined conditions. . 

e. Provides protection against all usual operating emergencies. 

This paper brings out a number of valuable conclusions that 
are common to all forms of automatic switchgear. The more 
important of these conclusions are: 

a. Reduced time of outage. 

b. Not subject to errors in judgment. 

c. Reliable in its operation. Results obtained are at least as 
good as those of the best type of operator. 

d. Permits reduction in operating costs. 

e. Applicable to isolated locations where it would be difficult 
to establish the desired type of operator. 
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f. Flexibility makes it readily adaptable to operating condi- 
tions. 

g. Automatic switchgear is designed to require a minimum 
amount of maintenance which should be carried out by men 
particularly well qualified for this type of work. 

Robert Treat: It has already been noted that in pursuing 
the paths of progress we sometimes find that a certain course of 
procedure results in a collateral and perhaps unexpected ad- 
vantage which is more important or more valuable than the 
primary objective originally sought. In this connection the 
following verbatim quotations from the authors’ paper are of 
interest. ‘‘The first urge behind the idea of automatic stations 
and substations was an economic one.” ‘‘On the whole, the 
automatic substation is often less expensive to operate than an 
equivalent attended one.” “‘By its reliability, speed of action, 
and freedom from errors of judgment, the automatic station 
gives a brand of service which cannot be approached by even 
the best attended substations.’’ The authors found from ex- 
perience that they often (presumably not always) achieved what 
was announced as the first urge behind the idea, but they put 
no such limitation on the improvement of service which resulted. 

A further advance in the adaptation of automatic devices 
which is being introduced by a few operators lies in the auto- 
matic reclosure of circuit breakers instantly instead of after a 
time delay, as mentioned in the paper. Under certain conditions 
it has been found that breakers can be reclosed so promptly as 
to produce on the customer the impression that there was no 
interruption at all. It seems quite logical that such a procedure 
should secure quite widespread acceptance in the near.future. 
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There is a tendency not only in the operation of electric sub- 
stations, but apparently in all walks of life, to replace human 
effort which is expended in doing uniform repetitive tasks, with 
automatic machinery. We have already come a long way from 
the time when about the only automatic operation in a power 
station was performed by the speed governor. But there are 
still many tasks performed in power stations and substations 
which in the future will probably be taken from the operator. 
For example, one seldom visits a station without witnessing the 
operator making his half-hourly rounds taking meter readings 
to be added to the millions which he has already collected—for 
what purpose we sometimes wonder. May it not be that in the 
near future some genius will conceive a simple and inexpensive 
movie camera which can be permanently set up and trained on 
the entire switchboard; which automatically changes one frame 
and takes a picture of the board and all its instrument indica- 
tions once every half-hour or other desired interval. Such records 
would at least have the merit of compactness. 

Frequently it is not the values of voltage, current, kilowatts, 
etc., during normal steady system conditions in which we are 
most interested, but the values during a second or so of transient 
caused by a momentary abnormal condition. Here again the 
human operator is limited in performance because even if the 
instrument needles correctly followed the rapid changes in the 
measured magnitudes, the operator can hardly read even one, 
let alone the several in which we are interested. To supply this 
deficiency the automatic oscillograph has been developed. This 
constitutes still another tool for the further improvement of 
service. . 


Vibration and Fatigue in Electrical Conductors 


BY A. E. DAVISON* 
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Synopsis.—This paper deals exclusively with the phenomenon 
“vibration.” No reference is made to the allied phenomenon ‘‘danc- 
ing.”” The purpose of the paper is to stimulate further research in an 
endeavor to provide a fundamental preventive of vibration and the 
resulting fatigue. Economic features such as reducing tensions and 
spans, are not treated. Published information is referred to and the 
need of attacking the fundamentals causing vibration is investigated 
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and demonstrated. Hxperiments using water as a medium on some 
special cable sections are described in detail. The paper shows that 
certain peculiar but not altogether impractical sections minimize the 
tendency of vibration and the resulting fatigue. The ideas underlying 
the design of these sections are discussed and conclusions drawn. 
Practical objections to these proposed cable sections are included. 
Further research is indicated. 


ios of a general increase in the unit working 
loads as well as in sizes of conductors, since about 

1920, vibration has now become a problem for 
transmission organizations. 

This very rapid vibration of overhead conductors 
(sometimes resulting in a musical note) was probably 
first reported, as deteriorating the mechanical character- 
istics of conductors, from California in 1923. These vi- 
brations seldom have an amplitude exceeding two 
inches; the node lengths vary considerably and the 
frequency is of the order of 10 to 100 cycles per second. 

Various organizations and interests, such as the State 
Electricity Commission of Victoria, Australia, the 
manufacturers of electrical conductors, and the electric 
utilities of Southern California, soon became interested 
in reports of these phenomena. 

The need for fundamental preventives was made evi- 
dent because of the following reports of results of vibra- 
tion as found in the technical press. Bolts in towers 
became loosened and members were likely to become 
inoperative. Flat straps supporting arms of the towers 
seemed to vibrate on their own account. Insulator hard- 
ware has been damaged. In other cases, cables have 
had numerous strands cracked. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


To overcome all these difficulties numerous mecha- 
nisms and appliances have been suggested and some of 
them function very well indeed. They are, however, al- 
ways subject to the criticism that they may ultimately 
account for more harm than good. On the other hand, 
if the cause of the problem can be determined, and pre- 
ventives applied at the source, there will then be little 
danger of the trouble showing up later at some unex- 
pected point. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VIBRATION 


A bibliography of the subject referring largely to 
cables and wires, and consisting of some 350 items, has 
been assembled, a large part of which was supplied by 
cable manufacturers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and the Engineering Foundation. 


*Engg. Dept., Hydro-Electrie Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.H.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 1932. 


Of these, 65 articles were reviewed and studied. These 
articles may be divided into two sections, (1) those 
which deal with reinforcements, absorbers, and gen- 
erally with curative measures; and (2) those which 
approach the problem from a fundamental standpoint, 
by determining the cause and proposing and reporting 
upon preventive measures. 


REVIEW OF INVESTIGATIONAL WORK DONE ON 
VIBRATION IN CABLES 


The more important researches were carried out by 
Relf and Ower, Karman, Shiba, Varney, Stockbridge, 
Thoma and Bate. Articles by Relf and Ower! and by 
Karman,? dealt with the theory of formation of eddies 
at the lee-side of stream flow and their relations to the 
periodicity of the resulting vibrations. Shiba of Japan 
has photographed the eddy formations, using smoke 
streams and a special camera taking 12,000 to 20,000 
pictures per'second by which the relation of eddy fre- 
quency to that of the vibrations might be more readily 
studied. Varney,? Stockbridge and Bate® discussed 
various dampers, and generally put forward curative 
measures and absorbing devices. 


EFFECTS OF CONDUCTOR SHAPES 


Following reports of a field observation from the 
Pacific Coast that a three-strand cable did not vibrate 
as heavily as a standard cable,‘ also that a single strand 
wrapped about a cable seemed to reduce the vibration,’ 
it was thought, although a somewhat impractical cable 
cross-section might result, that some important princi- 
ple might be involved which had not been investigated 
sufficiently. Again, there appeared to be an opportunity 
of providing fundamentally a preventive of vibration 
failure by modifying the section of the conductor rather 
than that afforded remedially by adding reinforcements 
and absorbers. Accordingly it was decided to make fur- 
ther studies of specially stranded and deformed cables. 

Attention was soon called to Thoma’s® findings, 
namely, that the section of the cable did play an im- 
portant part in the vibration characteristics. It was 
thought that by upsetting the symmetry of the section, 
the eddies would be disrupted. This is explained in the 
following theory. 


1. For references see Bibliography. 
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SECTIONS 


The successive cross-sections of a 5/8-in. diameter 
round rod with a 1/8-in. diameter wire spiralled about 
it, as shown in Fig. 1, have been selected to indicate the 
complicated system of frequencies brought about by 
the eddy formation at each of these successive cross- 
sections along the cable. Balancing of eddy forces is 
demonstrated at individual pairs of cross-sections. A 
5 /8-in. plain round rod is examined for comparison and 
it will be seen that there is no balancing action in this 
ease. Examination of stream line flow was carried out 
by referring to photographs of somewhat similar cases 
as obtained by Shiba. 


EDDY FORMATION 
WILL BE_IDENTICAL 
IN EACH SECTION 
FOR ROUND ROD 


Fig. 1—Srupy or Eppy ForMaTION In LEE oF UNIFORM AND 
Non-UNIFORM SPECIMENS 


Comparison of normal 5/8-in. round rod and 5/8-in. rod with 1/8-in. 
wire spiralled about it 


. 
Frequency = — x Ce ie ) 


Relf and Ower. Aeronautical Research Committee No. 825 


Four variables which modify the resultant eddy ac- 
tion behind the rod and wire are introduced in each 
individual cross-section, namely: 

(a) Frequency 
(b) Phase 
(c) Amplitude 
(d) Neutral vibration plane 
Each of these is studied in detail, as follows: 

(a) Frequencies were calculated from the Relf and 
Ower formula. Assuming constant velocity of flow, the 
frequency is proportional to the diameter of the section. 
By varying this diameter, different frequencies will 
occur. In this case, variation is brought about by the 
spiralling of the wire about the rod. The effective di- 
ameter of the combination will be the diameter of the 
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rod plus in cases such as sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, etc., Fig. 
1, a percentage of the diameter of the wire. Only the 
diameters were considered in determining the fre- 
quencies and the theoretical curves were plotted from 
these values. These curves will then represent, to some 
scale, the actual frequency of the section. 


(b) The phase of the vibration of an individual sec- 
tion will be governed by the position of the outer wire 
and has been plotted accordingly in the diagram. 

(c) The force acting in the direction of vibration 
will be: 

p = KV? X D per ft. run per lb.® 

Where P force, V = velocity, D = diameter 
Assuming velocity constant, the force will be pro- 
portional to the diameter. The amplitude of the vibra- 
tion will, therefore, be proportional to the diameter. 
For each section in the diagram, the maximum ampli- 
tude has been plotted equal to the effective diameter 
and will, therefore, represent to scale the true amplitude. 

(d) Vibration will take place about the center of im- 
pact of the section which will be offset from the hori- 
zontal diameter of the rod. This has been indicated by 
a broken line in the diagram. 


The eddy formation and resulting forces have been 
plotted for an instantaneous position of the rod and will 
reverse at periods according to the frequencies involved, 
as indicated by the double arrows in the case of the 
round rod and double wave at cross-section No. 4, 
Fig. 1. No attempt has been made here to establish the 
exact mathematical value of the quantities involved. 
This is being investigated. The diagram illustrates the 
principle qualitatively, but not quantitatively. 

It will be seen that at sections 3 and 7, and at 2 and 
6, Fig. 1, the frequencies and amplitudes (therefore 
forces) are equal but are 180 deg. out of phase. They 
will, therefore, tend to balance one another in the 
direction of vibration, thus reducing this objectionable 
feature. In the case of the symmetrical round rod, the 
eddy formation will be identical at each section and no 
balancing tendency is evident. 

At section 4, Fig. 1, of the combination of rod and 
wire, an unstable condition is introduced due to the 
fact that the forces on the sections on either side of it 
tend to move the conductor in opposite vertical 
directions. 

It must be noted that this discussion deals with a 
very small length of cable—with 8 in. lay of the wire; 
the two boundary sections are separated 8 inches. 
Similarly, with three-strand cable the boundary sec- 
tions would be separated by only two and two-third 
inches. In practise it is highly probable that over such 
a short section when compared with the length of the 
span, wind velocity would be approximately constant. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS AVAILABLE FOR STUDY 


The single wire spiralled about the rod is imprac- 
ticable, on the application of tension, as the load on the 
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cable becomes eccentric. This analysis, however, points 
the way to modifying, in a practical way, the funda- 
mentals of vibration in cables. For instance, in a three- 
strand cable, this same complication of frequencies 
would be introduced, but the tension would be uni- 
formly balanced over the cable section. The four- 
strand cable is also a good example and is in common 
use, more especially in steel wire rope. Almost any 


Fie. 2—Sipevirw or Apparatus Usep In REcorDING 
VIBRATIONS OF HXPERIMENTAL SPECIMENS IN WATER 


sector or acorn shape may be made without much loss 
of mechanical strength by rolling or hammering the 
round cable as in insulated three-phase cables. 

As a basis on which to work, it was decided to make 
sample specimens of sections of cables which were 
statically balanced so that they would not pull eccentri- 
-eally. The section should, however, be unsymmetrical 
about the horizontal axis of the cable and at the same 
time be unsymmetrical for successive sections along the 
cable; or in other words, simulate those characteristics 
which seemed to interfere with vibration in the cable 
with extra wrapping referred to above. It was evident 
that as uniform an eddy action could not be expected 
over a length of these special cables, as appears to be 
the case with standard cables or round rod, with a 
consequent reduction of the power input from the wind. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Experimental work, based on these assumptions, was 
carried out in the Hydraulic Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Dr. Thoma’s experiments and 
methods were followed quite closely. Water was used 
as a medium. The effect of change of shape on the 
amplitude of the vibration was sought. The specimen 
conductors of various peculiar shapes were tried at 5 
different velocities of water. The range of velocities 
was from 4 to 7 inches per second. The sample was 
fastened to a flat steel strap one inch by one thirty- 
- gecond inch and 5 ft. long, Fig. 2. This strap was used 
in preference to the elastic steel rod which Thoma used 
as it restricted movement in the direction of the flow 
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of water most effectively. A light pointer was attached 
to the strap. This pointer traced the wave motion on a 
smoke chart, placed on the drum of a vibrograph. 

The samples were divided into five groups. Each 
group had a circular sample as a standard and a number 
of irregular cross-section samples was compared with it. 
Projected dimensions, or effective diameters, of all the 
samples within each group were approximately the 
same, the object being to obtain the same frequencies of 
vibrations. In order that the vibrating system in each 
group should be as nearly as possible the same, the 
samples were made equal in weight and with centers of 
mass at the same point as that of the standard. 
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Fig. 3—VIBRATIONS IN WATER RECORDED COMPARATIVELY FOR 
VARIOUS SECTIONS AND TYPES OF CONDUCTOR 


The adjustment for resonance was brought about by 
varying the length of the strap between the sample and 
the clamp till the maximum amplitude of vibration of the 
strap was obtained. Other sections in the corresponding 
group were similarly treated. 

That the required similarity was obtained was evi- 
denced by the fact that in each group adjustment for 
fundamental resonance of the various samples was 
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negligible.and was seldom necessary at all so that the 
natural frequencies of the systems were approximately 
identical. 

Owing to variations in speed of the smoke chart, no 
exact check could be kept on the observed frequencies, 
but the fact that no important adjustments were re- 
quired within the groups leads to the inference that 
approximately identical frequencies were obtained in 


AVERAGE °%/o 
REDUCTION IN 


NAME CROSS SECTION AMPLITUDE 
TWISTED CONCAVE TRIANGLE y 90% 
TWISTED TRIANGLE @) 90% 

TWISTED SQUARE & 83% 
LIGHTNING ROD WITH HOLES wea 80% 
pete Rey STRAND TWISTED ON ©) 70% 
THREE - STRAND & 70% 
TWO-STRAND g) 70% 
FOUR-STRAND $3 70% 
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ROUND & 0% 


Fig. 4—TABULATION OF PERCENTAGE REDUCTIONS OF 
VIBRATIONS AS OBSERVED IN WATER 


List of shapes which reduce vibrations. Order of sequence: shapes giving 


maximum reduction lead the list 


each case. In any case, the final purpose of the experi- 
ments was to derive qualitative rather than quantitative 
results. The design of specimens giving the same vi- 
brating systems within each group (2. e., the mechanical 
impedance) permitted the use of amplitude as a measure 
of the relative damping. 


CONCLUSION DRAWN FROM HYDRAULIC EXPERIMENTS 


Qualitatively the following conclusions may be drawn 
pending more practical experiments using air as a 
medium: 

1. As evidenced by the charts, Fig. 3, it will be seen 
that so far as hydraulic experiments are concerned, the 
twisted triangular section overcomes most satisfactorily 
the tendency to vibrate. 

2. It can be also noticed that practically all the sec- 
tions tried, decreased the amplitude by at least 50 per 
cent when compared with the round rod, Fig. 4. From 
the results, it would seem advisable to construct a cable 
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approximating in cross-section a triangle. Fig. 5 shows 
a series of cable sections derived from the basic sections 
which in the laboratory evidenced a considerable reduc- 
tion in tendency to vibrate. 

3. Even if these special triangular and rectangular 
sections prove impractical in cables, they may be used 
in outdoor buses where some difficulties of this nature 
may arise in future. 


LATER STEPS IN THE INVESTIGATION OF VIBRATION IN 
CABLES . 


1. At present special cables approximating triangular 
cross-sections have been made and are being strung in 
air to see how closely the hydraulic experiments are in 
agreement with the practical case. Three sections have 
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CARLSWERK CABLE 


Any combination of stranding, or grouping of strands of various diam- 
eters, which will approximate the basic shapes, i.e., triangular, square, or 
rectangular, can be included in this set of cross-sections 


been suggested; first, the ordinary three-strand cable 
which was casually observed in the West as being com- 
paratively free from vibration; second, a nine-strand 
cable which is made up of 3 strands of three-strand 
cable with rope lay; and third, a special nine-strand 
cable using two sizes of strands, the three larger strands 
so placed in the outside layer as to give approximately 
the desirable triangular effect, Fig. 6. 
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The special rope lay cable introduces a feature which 
may be of great importance. Due to a characteristic of 
the stranding, air gaps, which will not collapse under 
tension, have been introduced. The presence of these 
air-gaps may serve to further upset the sequence of 
eddies behind the cable. 

2. Acting conjointly with so-called “stiction’” and 
“Interstrand” friction, the elastic properties of the 
individual strands of a standard cable will tend to 
modify the vibration. Investigation should be made 
with the object of segregating these and to determine 
the comparative importance of the damping in each 
case. Does interstrand friction absorb any energy at all 
at the comparatively long radii of curvature found in 
vibration phenomena? 


ROPE LAY GROUP 
STRANDED CABLE 


TWO CABLES WITH VARYING DIAMETER STRANDS 


Fie. 6—Most Practicat Cross-SECTIONS FOR SUPPRESSION OF 
j VIBRATION 


3. Experiments should be carried out to verify the 
following predictions which were made on two cables 
(6 by 0.2108; 7 by 0.0705, 266,800 cir. mils A.C.S.R., 
Owl, and 30 by 0.1059; 7 by 0.1059, 336,400 cir. mils 


A.C.S.R., Oriole). An attempt was made mathe-— 


matically to predict the characteristic dimensions of 
vibration in these two cables and to balance energy 
input against energy dissipated, the remainder of the 
energy doing work on the cable at points of discon- 
tinuity, such as clamps. Many assumptions had to be 
made. Initial attempts at measurement in the field 
were unsatisfactory and this work was temporarily 
abandoned. 

4, A determination of the actuating force per foot 
length of cable should be carried out. This could be 
done in a suitable wind-tunnel with adjustable elastic 
supports for the specimen under test. 
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PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 


There are many objections to any departures from 
standard cables such as are indicated by these experi- 
ments. It is hoped that so far as vibration is concerned 
the proposed sections will indicate some new properties 
which in some cases at least will outweigh practical 
difficulties, such as standardization. 

The corona loss may be increased to some extent. 
Also the increased diameters would account for greater 
wind pressures and sleet loadings. There would be some 
difficulty in making joints. Two sizes of strands in one 
cable would be a digression from the standards. If more 
than one pass through the stranding machine is re- 
quired on account of these various sizes of strand, then 
the result would be increased cost. 

Discussions and studies of these details are deferred 
until there is an opportunity to confirm in a practical 
way in air that the amplitudes of vibrations are sup- 
pressed. 
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Four appendixes, including bibliography, have been assembled during 
experimental work and the preparation of this paper. They are available 
upon requests to the authors. They are, 

A. Visualizing vibrations in small wires. 

B. Bibliography. 

O. Treatment of resonance by electrical analogies verifying laboratory 

method of investigation. 

D. Mathematical investigation of vibration of 5/0 and 6/0 cables. (6 by 

0.2108; 7 by 0.0705, 266,800 cir. mils A.C.S.R., Owl and 30 by 0.1059; 
7 by 0.1059, 336,400 cir. mils A.C.S.R., Oriole). 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1076. 


Stress-Strain Studies of Transmission Line 


Conductors 
BY G. W. STICKLEY* 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE actual tensile behavior of materials can be 
iP shown graphically by curves plotted from stress- 
strain tests, with stresses plotted as ordinates and 
strains (or extensions) as abscissas. Although it is rec- 
ognized that stress-strain curves of stranded cables are 
appreciably different from those of single wires or rods, 
there is a comparatively small amount of information on 
this subject published in technical literature. With the 
advances being made in the solution of engineering prob- 
lems, especially in the design of electrical transmission 
lines, these differences are becoming of increasing impor- 
tance, and it is recognized that appreciable errors in de- 
sign may result from neglect of them. 
The purpose of this paper is to present the results of 
typical tensile stress-strain tests, illustrating the actual 
mechanical behavior of various types and kinds of cables 


Fie. 1—100,000-Ls. Capacitry AmMsLER CABLE TESTING 
MAcHINE 


used in overhead transmission lines, and also to present 
the results of similar tests illustrating the manner in 
which this behavior is affected by certain factors such as 
repeated stressing and lay.t 


CABLE TESTING EQUIPMENT AND TEST PROCEDURE 


Perhaps one reason that more information has not 
been published regarding the actual mechanical beha- 
vior of stranded conductors has been that most physical 
testing laboratories do not have suitable testing ma- 


*Engineer, Aluminum Research Laboratories, Massena, New 
York. 

+The lay of a cable is the length expressed in inches for each 
complete turn of the wire around the axis, measured along its 
axis. 
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chines and accessory equipment. The fact that a cable 
is composed of a number of spiralled wires makes it nec- 
essary to use a long test sample in order to minimize the 
effects of any disturbance of strands during preparation 


Fic. 2—Casier SAMPLE READY FOR STRESS-STRAIN TEST 


of the test sample and in order to obtain data which are 
representative of actual line spans of the material. For 
the same reason it is impractical to use the ordinary 
types of extensometers as in testing bar or sheet 
specimens. . 
The tensile tests of cable which are described in this 
article were made in an Amsler horizontal cable testing 
machine having four capacity ranges varying from 
10,000 to 100,000 Ib. and in which the samples tested 
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Fic. 3—ReEprateD STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


266,800-cir. mil aluminum cable (7 X 0.1953 in.) 


usually are 50 feet long. When making a stress-strain 
test the cable sample was suitably supported in a trough 
throughout the entire gage length in order to eliminate 
sag and to insure straightness of the sample at zero 
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stress. The elevation of the trough was such that when 
tension was applied the cable barely touched it. The 
apparatus used in obtaining the extension measurements 
consisted of telescopes mounted above steel scales fas- 
tened to the cable at each end of the gage length. Fig. 1 
shows the testing machine, and Fig. 2 the trough, scales, 
and telescopes in place for making a stress-strain test. 

Because one of the original reasons for making the 
stress-strain tests used as illustrations in this article was 
to show the behavior of transmission line cables both 
before and after loading, each test contained two stress 
cycles. In the first, the cable was stressed to some value 
equal to the highest maximum loading condition which 
might be used in design, this value varying from 50 to 
70 per cent of the nominal ultimate strength. The stress 
then was removed, and in the second cycle the sample 
was stressed to a much higher value. 


RESULTS OF TYPICAL TESTS OF VARIOUS CABLES 


During the last several years tests as described in the 
preceding paragraphs have been made on more than 
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Fig. 4—REPEATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


745,000-cir mil Aldrey (aluminum alloy) cable (61 X 0.1105 in.) 


eighty different sizes, types, and kinds of cable, includ- 
ing aluminum, aluminum alloy, copper, steel, A.C.S.R. 
(aluminum cable steel reinforced), and copperweld cables. 
Figs. 3 to 11 inclusive show typical repeated stress-strain 
curves which were obtained, and Table I contains aver- 
age physical data from the tests of certain sizes and 
types of cable. Stress-strain curves of single wires from 
certain of these cables are shown in Figs. 12 and 13. 

In Table I the theoretical values for the modulus of 


elasticity of aluminum, aluminum alloy, copper, and. 


steel cables are the generally accepted values for these 
materials when in the form of bar, rod, or sheet. The 
corresponding values for the various types of A.C.S.R. are 
calculated from the theoretical modulus values for alu- 
minum and steel and the proportionate cross-sections of 
the two metals in the respective cables. In the table 
there are two values for the actual modulus of each 
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cable, the initial value being that which was obtained 
when the cable had not previously been stressed, and 
the permanent value the one after the cable had been 
stressed to from 50 to 70 per cent of its ultimate strength. 

The fact that a cable is not perfectly elastic through- 
out the range of stress to which it may be subjected is 
overlooked frequently in calculating sags and tensions 
of transmission line conductors, and appreciable errors 
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Fic. 5—REPEATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


4/0 medium hard drawn copper cable (7 X 0.1739 in.) 


may result. As shown in some of the stress-strain curves 
included in this article, the base of the curve for the first 
stress cy¢éle contains a small “‘foot’’ as a result of a small 
amount of unequal stressing of the individual wires, no 
doubt caused by a slight unavoidable looseness of the 
strands. The curves also show that the proportional 
limit is much lower than the stress at the assumed maxi- 
mum loading condition, this in some cases occurring at a 
stress not greater than half of the latter value. As has 
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Fig. 6—REPEATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


300,000-cir. mil medium hard drawn copper cable (19 X 0.1256 in.) 


been stated in a preceding paragraph, the assumed maxi- 
mum loading condition frequently is from 50 to 70 per 
cent of the ultimate strength of the cable. Further ex- 
amination of the stress-strain curves shows that applica- 
tion of some stress such as that equal to the assumed 
maximum loading condition eliminates the “‘foot’’ which 
originally occurred at low stresses and raises the propor- 
tional limit to a value near or equal to the stress applied. 
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As will be noted in studying Table I, and in examining 
the stress-strain curves, the actual modulus of elasticity 
the first time that stress was applied to each cable was 
lower than that obtained the second time. The differ- 
ence was less pronounced in cables composed of a small 
number of wires and in those made of high strength ma- 
terial. The first time that stress is applied it seems that 
the extension of the cable is not entirely the result of 
actual extension in length of the individual wires because 
of the tensile stress in them, but is partly caused by the 
individual wires being drawn more tightly in place. 
After this has once been done, all of the wires act more 
as a unit in the cable and the resulting modulus is higher. 
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As will be shown in several of the following para- 
graphs, tests have proved that the actual increase in 
modulus resulting from the application of stress de- 
pends, to a certain extent, on the value of stress applied, 
and that after a cable has once been stressed to a certain 
tension, the same load can be removed and applied 
again repeatedly without causing any additional change 
in modulus. In another paragraph it will be shown that 
coiling or otherwise disturbing a cable after its modulus 
has been increased by stressing to some tension will 
result in the modulus being lowered appreciably to some 
value usually greater than the initial value. This is con- 
sidered evidence that the extension of a cable is not en- 


TABLE I—MODULUS OF ELASTICITY OF SOME TRANSMISSION LINE CABLES 


Modulus of elasticity 


Actual 
Nominal 
ultimate Initial Permanent 
Size Diam. strength Theoretical —@@-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-————_M@@W 
Kind of cable -Cir. milor No. -In. Stranding -Lb. Lb. persq. in. Lb. per sq, in. % of theo. Lb. per sq. in. % of theo. 

Aluminum 7 yan ec se 266;800.. -)..0; 586.455.5502. 0 X'0:1958:....0..2.... 5,080). . 20000 00082. 16:770,000 s 295 Grre tare SF OsOOOk ec aoa ied! 
AlmMINnum: se. yee 300; 0005 5~ 0-628 aire cere e AD) X<O.1 256 aie wists octercns 5,650. ..10,000,000... 8,330,000. ...83.3.....-; 9,080,000.... 90.8 
Aluminiim ya. en eee 17590 000M be 454-000 cn ere GLOGS. arsniviscre « 30,000. ..10,000,000... 6,000,000....60.0..... 8,350,000.... 83.5 
Aluminum alloy........ 195;700547, OPUS ae tae ian aie Od O Rope merce ier 6,550. ..10,000,000... 8,420,000....84.2..... 9,250,000.... 92.5 
Aluminum alloy........ 145,000 20. O3995 neni ces Gl SOOSL LOR. Payer. svete 24,935... .10;000;000.... 7,300,000: >. 373.09... - 8,170,000.... 81.7 
NEHA eCOppene aa ate 4/0 pO B22 Suse tigers 2 KOON T BORER Nes etcetera 16,000,000. . .13,000,000. ...81.2..... 16,100,000....100.6 
M.. H..Du copper... 2.4... 250,000 5,2 0600.50.59 xm or bY: KX OUMdAS a ii cdien.-.hs le: alee sie erste 16,000,000. ..10,300,000....64.4..... 13,700,000.... 85.6 
MHD! coppersc.scse. 300,000)... 203628%...: 425. steel O OC OM 256 sis ore ona shore skeet ene 16,000,000. . .12,500,000....78.1..... 14,700,000.... 91.9 
M.H.D.copper........ 500;000 22 OF SS te5.m seca Ol OL UG Di eA ons cacocn sewn cette 16,000,000... 9,450,000....59.1..... 13,200,000.... 82.5 
Galvanized. steeliii 3. Ak o> ooh toca ek O7364.. -aeceasii 6 O24 re as 15,370. . .30,000,000. . .27,300,000....91.0..... 27,300,000.... 91.0 
Galvanized: steel. s/o. 2h slew cele O21038 ha eee OO LOO Le cc ens 55,600. . .30,000,000. . .25,400,000....84.6..... 26,100,000.... 87.0 
AOSR 6 X 0.0661 Al C 

OO Riser binte Bobenta 6....0.198.. 1 X 0.0661 St (14.3% steel)... 1,045. ..12,860,000...10,800,000....84.0..... 11,240,000.... 87.4 
AOSR _b2 60.0021 AL . , 
POA. Als eee torrie Se Ar 101,800... -0).276.. 7 X 0.0921 St (36.8% steel)... 9,365. ..17,370,000. ..14,450,000....83.2..... 15,550,000.... 89.5 
ate 16 X 0.1127 Al 
ASO BUR oc ccetcracs cites 203,200....0.714.. 19 X 0.0977 St (47.2% steel)...26,600. ..19,440,000...16,000,000....82.3..... 16,800,000.... 86.4 
AOS.R ; 6 X 0.1878 Al " 
A.C.S.R 4/0 . .0.563... 1 X 0.1878 St (14.3% steel)... 8,435. ..12,860,000... 8,890,000....69.1..... 11,260,000.... 87.6 
A.C.3.R 18 X 0.1217 Al 
A.C.S. PASAT Or 266,800... eas 1 X 0.1217 St (5.3% steel)... 6,890. ..11,050;000\.,... 8)750;0002 5.479) 2525 00 9,580,000 ae Sadi 
AOSR 5 6 X 0.2109 Al 

C.8.R 66,800... .0.633.. 7 X 0.0703 St (11.5% steel)... 9,385. ..12,300,000...10,000,000....81.3..... pa geo PASOL.6 
Nosh 26 X 0.1138 Al 
ALC Ss «3 336,400... .0.721. “7 0.0885 St X 0.0885 St (14.1% steel). ..13,230...12,800,000... 9,380,000. ...73.3..... 11,110,000.... 86.8 
AOS.R 21 X 0.1343 Al 
RAC MRF BRI a acie, wiih a'aiohe. en Saley or 8.5 378,800....1.074.. 37 X% 0.1151 St (56.4 % steel)...70,700. ..21,300,000. . .16,650,000....78.2..... 17,000,000.... 79.8 

30 X 0.1151 Al 
EOS Reine cs ais oiija-es 3,0 ge 397,500... .0.806. .=> p72 a (18.9% steel)...19,170. . .13,780,000... 9,380,000... .68.1..... 11,220,000..... 81.4 
7 X 0.1151 St ' 

AO.S.R Lays 54 X 0.1214 Al 

GH i oer Re ee 5,000....1.093.. 7 X0.1214 St (11.5 % steel). ..27,950...12,300,000... 8,110,000. ...66.0..... 10,100,000.... 82.1 

.O.8. Oe ee 95,000....1.140.. 19 X 0.0977 St (18.6% steel)... 1ONGl COs 90 10,720,000)... 8,665,000. = 2-610"... 10,600,000.... 77.2 
Standard tensile 

copperweld........ 3 No.8 TIO, aed eh eter eie ates GS LS are ots shel u ie aarcietercioret Aiete 23,000,000. . .20,800,000....90.4..... 24,080,000... .104.6 
Standard tensile 

copperweld........3/8in. (7 No. 8).0.884,......... Di bake: QOS ers stags, 5a eter e lars RE 23,000,000. . .22,170,000....96.4..... 22,600,000.... 98.2 
Xtra-hi-tensile 

copperweld........ 3 No.8 OLZTBi ie ose SPO ZB ev crdeaen owiehe serail aes tenia 23,000,000. . .22,470,000. ...97.7..... 23,200,000....100.8 
Xtra-hi-tensile 

copperweld........ 3/8 in. (7 No. 8).0.384.......... 7 < OND8 cr cc cei cient 23,000,000. . .21,800,000....94.8..... 23,000,000... .100.0 


*Values for aluminum and aluminum alloy from Aluminum Industry, Vol. Il; value for copper from National Metals Handbook; value for copperweld 
from Wire Tables, Copper Weld Steel Co. u 
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tirely the result of actual extension in length of the in- 
dividual wires, as explained in the preceding paragraph. 

Comparisons of the modulus values in Figs. 12 and 13 
with those in Figs. 3 and 8, respectively, show that even 
after increasing the modulus of elasticity of a cable by 
first applying some appreciable stress, the resulting 
value is less than the actual modulus of a representative 
wire from the cable, this difference in one case being as 
much as 12 per cent. 
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Fig. 7—REPEATED StTRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


54 X 0.1214 in. aluminum 
7 X 0.1214 in, steel 


795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. 


In addition to the errors resulting from the assump- 
tion that the modulus of elasticity of a cable is the same 
as that of a single wire, another source of errors is that of 
assuming incorrect values for the particular material 
being used. For example, a value commonly used for 
galvanized steel cables in transmission lines is 30,000,000 
Ib. per sq. in. The average modulus as determined in 
more than fifty tests of various sizes of galvanized steel 


wire varying from 0.0525 in. to 0.188 in. diameter, and | 


in which a small stress had first been applied which 
straightened the wire, was 28,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Another example is the modulus of elasticity of alumi- 
num, for which the values found in different handbooks 
vary from 9,000,000 to 11,000,000 Ib. per sq. in. al- 
though the actual value, based on numerous tests of bar, 
rod, and sheet is 10,000,000 Ib. per sq. in.* 

Because A.C.S.R. is a composite cable made of alumi- 
num and steel wires, some additional phenomena, occur 
which are not found in tests of cable composed of a single 
material. As shown in Fig. 7, the part of the curve ob- 


tained in the second stress cycle contains a compara- 


tively large ‘‘foot’’ at its base, which is caused by the 
difference in extension at the elastic limits of the alumi- 
num and steel. In the curves shown in Fig. 12 the pro- 
portional limit, which for the purposes of this explana- 
tion may be considered practically the same as the 
elastic limit, is approximately 8,000 lb. per sq. in., the 


*The Aluminum Industry, Vol. II. 
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corresponding extension being 0.080 per cent. In the 
test of the steel wire, as shown in Fig. 13, the corre- 
sponding values are about 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. and 
0.215 per cent. When a sample of each of these two 
wires is gripped so that both will have to extend equal 
amounts,as when these two materials are usedinA.C.S.R., 
a load which will produce a stress just equal to the 
60,000 Ib. per sq. in. in the steel will not give the steel 
any permanent set, but obviously will produce a pro- 
nounced permanent set in the aluminum. Then, if the 
stress is gradually removed, there will be a certain ten- 
sion below which the steel wire will be carrying the 
entire load. In the test shown in Fig. 7 the stress applied 
during initial loading gave the aluminum wires a per- 
manent set corresponding to the abscissa of the point at 
which there is a very definite change in direction of the 
straight sections of the curve in the second stress cycle 
(0.230 per cent), and gave the steel wires a permanent 
set corresponding to the distance from the origin to the 
base of the curve in the second stress cycle (0.070 per 
cent). 

Fig. 9 is of interest because it contains an analysis 
showing the distribution of stress between the steel and 
aluminum wires in A.C.S.R., the analysis having been 
calculated from Figs. 7 and 8. As shown in Fig. 9 the 
actual unit stress in the steel core when the cable had 
not previously been stressed was never less than six 
times the corresponding actual unit stress in the alumi- 
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Fic. 8—ReEpPEATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 
Steel core of 795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R, (7 X 0.1214 in.) 


num wires. Most of this difference was the result of the 
difference in modulus of elasticity of the two materials, 
and the rest was caused by the ‘‘foot’”’ which occurred at 
low stress in the initial part of the stress-strain curve. 
The analysis also shows that, because of the difference 
in extensions at the elastic limits of the two materials, as 
explained in the preceding paragraph, a different distri- 
bution of stress occurs after a stress greater than the 
elastic limit of the aluminum has been applied. In this 
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test the tension applied was such that when the cable 
stress subsequently was less than 6,500 Ib. per sq. in. 
(approximately 15 per cent of the ultimate strength) 
the steel core was carrying all of the load. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ILLUSTRATING EFFECT OF SEVERAL 
FACTORS 


As has already been shown in this article, the applica- 
tion of stress of between 60 and 70 per cent of the nomi- 
nal ultimate strength of a cable increases its actual 
modulus of elasticity materially. However, the actual 
increase depends on the magnitude of the stress applied, 
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7 X 0.1214 in. steel 


the amount of increase becoming proportionately less as 
the value of stress used becomes larger. This seems 
logical because the first increments of stress applied 
naturally would produce most of the effect of drawing 
the individual wires of the cable more snugly in place. 
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Data from a test of 795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. (54 alumi- 
num, 7 steel) which illustrate the increase in modulus 
resulting from certain values of maximum stress pre- 
viously applied are included in the first part of Table II. 

As stated in a preceding paragraph, tests have been 
made which prove that repeatedly stressing a cable to a 


(ACTUAL) 


So 


PER CENT OF ULTIMATE STRENGTH 


UNIT TENSILE STRESS— LB. PER SQ. IN. 


0,002 0.004 0,006 0.008 0,010 
UNIT EXTENSION— INCHES PER INCH 


Fig. 10—ReEpEateD StTRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


3/8-inch standard tensile copperweld cable (7 X 0.128 in.) 


certain value does not cause any increase in the modulus 
of elasticity after that stress has once been applied. The 
latter part of Table II contains data from one of these 
tests which was made on some 266,800 cir. mil A.C.S.R. 
(24 aluminum, 7 steel) in which a stress equal to 66 per 
cent of the ultimate strength was applied and removed 
eight times, and was maintained constant at least 30 
minutes each time before being removed. Although 
slight differences in modulus were obtained, the varia- 
tion was not significant or definite. 

Another factor which slightly affects the actual initial 
modulus of a cable is the diameter of the coil or of the 
reel drum around which the cable has been wrapped, the 
reason for this being that the cable is disturbed more by 
wrapping it around the smaller diameter. In tests of two 
samples of 795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. (80 aluminum, 19 
steel) from the same length of cable but from inner and 
outer coils on the reel the modulus was 400,000 Ib. per 


TABLE II—MODULUS DETERMINATIONS—REPEATED STRESS-STRAIN TESTS OF A.C.5.R. 


Max. stress previously 
applied— % of ultimate 


Modulus of elasticity 
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sq. in. less for the former sample than for the latter, the 
respective coil diameters being 25 inch and 63 inch. 
This difference in modulus was 3.7 per cent. 

As the length of lay of the wires of a cable is increased 
the cable tends to behave more as a bundle of parallel 
wires or a single wire. In other words, as the lay is in- 
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UNIT TENSILE STRESS—LB.PER SQ.IN. 
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Fig. 11—ReprateD SrREsS-STRAIN CURVES 


3 /8-inch xtra-hi-tensile copperweld cable (7 X 0.128 in.) 


creased the actual modulus of the cable approaches the 
modulus of a single wire of the same metal or metals. 
This effect is illustrated in Fig. 14 which contains the 
stress-strain curves of three samples of 4/0 A.C.S.R. hav- 
ing different lengths of lay but made from the same 
original spools of wire. As would be expected these 
curves also show that the “foot” at the base of each 
curve was greatest for the cable having the shortest lay. 

In the design of a composite cable such as A.C.S.R. 
consideration is given to this effect of lay upon modulus 
by stranding the steel core with the longest practical 


UNIT TENSILE STRESS—LB, PER SQ. IN. 


0.003 0.004 


0 0.001 0.002 
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Fic. 12—REPpATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


Hard drawn aluminum wire—0. 1953 in. (from 266,800 cir. mil aluminum 
cable) 


lay and the aluminum wires with the shortest practical 
lay. By this procedure the core has a maximum modulus 
and the spiralled envelope of aluminum wires a mini- 
mum one, which results in the core carrying a maximum 
share, and the aluminum a minimum share, of the total 
stress in the cable. In the tests of the three samples of 
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4/0 A.C.S.R. discussed in the preceding paragraph the 
stress-strain curves for the aluminum envelopes were 
obtained in the same manner as was the similar curve in 
Fig. 9. The three curves are shown in Fig. 14, and as 
can readily be seen by comparing the stress in the alu- 
minum envelope of each at a certain stress in the com- 
plete cable, there is an appreciable difference caused by 
the difference in lay. 

An understanding of the mechanical behavior of 
cables from data such as presented in this article enables 
transmission line engineers to evaluate the effects of 
loading. Using this kind of data some engineers have 
designed lines in which during erection the conductors 
were stressed for several minutes to a tension equal to 
that which would result from their assumed maximum 
loading condition. One result of this procedure is that 
the cable is given its permanent modulus and its per- 
manent set, and the stringing sag then is the permanent 
one, unless, of course, the assumed maximum loading 
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Fig. 13—ReEpratep STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


Galvanized steel wire—0.1214 in, (from core of 795,000 cir. mil A.O.S.R.) 


conditions are exceeded at some later time. It is evident 
that this treatment if otherwise feasible would make it 
unnecessary to take up the sag after a line is built, in 
order to maintain specified ground clearance. 

Because of difficulties which usually arise in tem- 
porarily applying this maximum tension during the 
erection of a line, the feasibility of performing this oper- 
ation using permanent equipment at the mill was in- 
vestigated. However, stress-strain tests showed that 
winding the cable for shipment resulted in the loss of a 
large part of the effect which had been produced. Be- 
cause of the handling and bending to which the cable is 
subjected when being wound on a reel, a certain amount 
of looseness of wires results. In two tests of A.C.S.R.which 
were made in order to illustrate this loss, the initial and 
permanent moduli of the first sample were determined. 
In the second test a stress equal approximately to 70 per 
cent of the ultimate strength was applied for 30 minutes, 
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the stress was removed, the cable was wound in a coil 
having a diameter twenty times that of the cable, and 
then the initial and permanent moduli of the sample 
after this treatment were determined. The two moduli 
values obtained in the test of the first sample were 
8,350,000 and 10,000,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively, and 
the corresponding values in the second test were 
8,750,000 and 9,850,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first part of this article describes typical stress- 
strain tests illustrating the actual mechanical behavior 
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Fic. 14—REPEATED STRESS-STRAIN CURVES 


6 X 0.1878 in. aluminum 
1 X 0.1878 in. steel 


Nos. 1 anp 2—A.C.S.R. anp ALUMINUM RESPECTIVELY 
Length of lay 5 3/4 inches 


Nos. 3 anp 4—A.C.S.R. anp ALUMINUM RESPECTIVELY 
Length of lay 7 1/4 inches 


Three samples of 4/0 A.C.S.R. 


Nos. 5 anp 6—A.C.S.R. anp ALUMINUM RESPECTIVELY 
Length of lay 9 1/8 inches 


of various bare electrical transmission line conductors. 
From these tests and others which were discussed, the 
following conclusions seem evident: 

1. Cables which have not previously been stressed are 
not elastic throughout the range of stress to which they 
ordinarily are subjected when used in transmission lines. 
The elastic limit usually is considerably less than the 
assumed maximum loading condition, and the actual ex- 
tensions of a cable at low stresses are greater than those 
which would result from the elasticity of the solid 
material. 

2. The proportional limit is raised by application of 
stress beyond this point. This also results in the cable 
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then being perfectly elastic throughout all or most of the 
range of stress applied. 


3. The application of stress to a cable also increases. 
its actual modulus of elasticity. This increase depends 
to a certain extent on the magnitude of stress applied, 
the greatest increases occurring at the lower stress 
values. After the modulus has been increased in this 
way, the change is permanent and is not affected by the 
repeated application of the same stress. However, any 
considerable disturbance of the cable, such as that re- 
sulting from winding the cable on a reel, after having 
increased its modulus by application of stress, will de- 
crease the modulus. 

4. Because a cable is composed of a number of wires, 
its actual modulus of elasticity, even after being in- 
creased by stressing, is less than that of a single wire or 
rod of the same material. 

5. The actual modulus of elasticity of a cable depends 
upon the lay of the individual wires, the longer the lay 
the more nearly the modulus becomes equal to that of 
solid material. 

6. Although the temporary application of an initial 
stress equal to the maximum loading condition produces 
certain permanent conditions in the mechanical beha- 
vior of cables it is not advisable to do this at any place 
other than in the line during erection, because winding 
the cable on a reel, or any other handling after applica- 
tion of the stress, results in considerably decreasing the 
effects originally obtained. 
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Vibration of Overhead Transmission Lines 
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INTRODUCTION 


AILURE of conductor strands from fatigue induced 
by vibration has occurred in widely separated loca- 
tions throughout the world. Although but a small 

percentage of the total mileage has been affected, a 
study of the nature of the phenomenon and means of 
combating it is warranted. 

Any suspended cable, irrespective of material, span 
length, tension, size, or character of supports will 
vibrate under certain conditions. This natural phe- 
nomenon has always occurred, but only in recent years 
has it been recognized as the cause of fatigue failures 
formerly described as crystallization. 

About 1925 when the importance of vibration began 
to be appreciated, Aluminum Company of America 
started an investigation both in field and laboratory. 
The early results were presented to the Institute in two 
papers by Theodore Varney. In the first‘ a theory for 
the cause of vibration was presented which has received 
general acceptance, and in the second’ reinforcement by 
armor rods was proposed as a means of protection. 
Recently a number of papers dealing with vibration has 
been published, particularly abroad. 

This paper summarizes and interprets the results of 
laboratory and field work conducted by Aluminum 
Company of America since publication of Varney’s 
papers. 


Laboratory Work 


-The problem of eliminating vibration troubles in- 
volves the consideration of a number of factors. Deter- 
mination of these factors demands a better understand- 
ing of (1) the actual stresses occurring in the conductors 
under field conditions; (2) the fatigue or endurance 
limits of the conductor materials; (8) the effects of 
various types of conductor accessories; and (4) practical 
means for minimizing the effects of or preventing harm- 
ful vibration. With these considerations in mind a large 
number of laboratory tests has been carried out during 
the past seven years, under conditions quite comparable 
to those in the field. While this work is by no means 
completed, so much progress has been made that the 
results obtained are of considerable interest to trans- 
mission engineers. 

In the Vibration Laboratory at Massena, N. Y., large 
concrete piers are provided so that thirteen different 
spans of conductors may be tested simultaneously. 
The nominal length of each of these spans is 120 ft. 
Total tensions up to 20,000 Ib. can be maintained on 
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each specimen by means of suitable levers and weights. 
In addition to these, four 50-ft. spans are available for 
tests of single wires and the smaller stranded conductors. 
A general view of one wing of the laboratory, Fig. 1, 
shows some of the longer spans on the left and the four 
short spans on the right. A more recent installation of 
vibration equipment is shown in Figs. 2'and 3 where 
tests at. higher frequency can be conducted. The fre- 
quencies used for single wires on the four shorter spans 
are still higher, sometimes being 7,000 per minute. 


Fig. 2—Front View oF VIBRATION APPARATUS 


These higher frequencies are made possible by mounting 
an unbalanced flywheel directly on a specimen as shown 
in Fig. 4. The motion due to the unbalanced condition 
of the flywheel when rotating is restricted to the vertical 
plane only. The use of variable speed friction drives 
permits the use of constant speed motors. For such 
tests, however, it is necessary that the speed of the 
driving unit remain constant within very narrow 
limits. To accomplish this it was necessary to install a 
special inverted motor-generator set. 
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Many of the vibration tests have been made primarily 
to determine the comparative life of various sizes of 
conductors under very severe conditions. A large mass 
of data is available but the summary results in Tables 
I and II for two sizes of A.C.S.R. are sufficient to illus- 
trate a number of interesting facts. In the case of the 
795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. vibrated in seven loops on 
120 ft. span, each loop having an amplitude of 1 in., 


Fic. 3—View Suowine Meruop or LoapING CABLES IN 
TENSION 


the marked increase in number of cycles causing failure 
as the cable tension is decreased should be noted. By 
reducing the tension from 18,000 to 15,000 Ib. the life of 
the cable is almost doubled for the conditions of vibra- 
tion used. Similar increases occur with still lower ten- 
sions. The data in Table II for 397,500 cir. mil A.C.S.R., 
vibrated under somewhat different conditions, empha- 
size this same fact. Further consideration of the data 
indicates that the outer strands must be severely 
stressed. This is especially evident in the case of the 
tests made using the square faced clamps. The repeated 
bending imposed on these specimens irrespective of the 
tensions used was undoubtedly more severe than occurs 
in the field. 


DETERMINATION OF STRESSES 


An adequate analysis of stresses in vibration con- 
ductors includes a consideration of the general phe- 
nomenon of vibration. The studies of such investigators 
as Varney,* Relf and Ower,? and Ryle" have certainly 
helped to a better understanding of this problem. 

It is necessary to know the location and magnitude 
of the maximum stresses in any conductor under any 
given set of conditions to determine whether or not the 
fatigue limit of the material in the strands will be ex- 
ceeded. If the stresses exceed the fatigue limits of the 
metals of which the conductor is composed and if the 
stresses are repeated many times, failure will occur 
eventually, the time depending upon the magnitude of 
the stresses. 
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The most direct method of evaluating the stresses in 
a cable under given conditions of vibration is by actual 
measurement. While at first thought this appears im- 
possible because of limitations of available strain mea- 
suring apparatus, it has been found feasible by preparing 
and testing special large specimens, geometrically 
similar to those of usual size. So far two such specimens 
of seven-strand conductors have been fabricated and 
tested. One is a seven-strand hard drawn aluminum 
cable, each wire being 0.875 in. in diameter and pos- 
sessing mechanical and electrical properties identical 
with those of standard conductors. The other is 
A.C.S.R. composed of six strands of the same wire 
stranded over a single steel wire. These specimens have 
been tested using a span of 120 ft. with various tensions 
and frequencies. 


It was found that these specimens could be set in a 
very steady state of vibration and the position of the 
top and bottom of the cable at any desirable distance 
from the end support determined accurately by mea- 
suring with micrometer calipers the distance to suitable 
reference planes. The position of the cable for different 
test runs could be checked within a few thousandths of 
an inch, and from the measurements the deflection curve 
for the cable could be accurately determined when 
vibrating as well as when not vibrating. It is then com- 
paratively easy to displace the cable under suitable 
static loads to the same extreme positions it took while 


Fig. 4—UNBALANCED FLYWHEEL FoR HicH FREQUENCY 
VIBRATION OF WIRES AND SMALL CABLES 


vibrating. The strains measured with the cable in the 
deflected positions should correspond very closely with 
those in the cable during vibration. Fig. 5 shows a 
comparison between the measured and computed posi- 
tions of the cable near the clamped end during vibration. 
The positions produced by static loading are so nearly 
identical that the differences cannot be shown in this 
figure. 
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By using specimens having such large strands it was 
possible to attach Huggenberger tensometers, using a 
Y-in. gage length, to the outside strands at various 
positions with respect to (1) the distance from the sup- 
ports, (2) the circumferences of each strand, and (3) the 
circumference of the conductor as a whole. Fig. 6 shows 
two of the tensometers attached to a specimen for mea- 
suring strains at two particular points. Successive 
applications of load together with attachment of the 
tensometers at various points permitted a detailed 
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A—Upper position when displaced either statically or by vibration 
(7 loops—1 14 in. amplitude) 

B—Natural or free position of cable 

C—Lower position of cable when displaced either statically or by vibra- 
tions (7 loops—1 1¥ in. amplitude) 


evaluation of the stresses (strains X modulus), occurring 
throughout the conductor. Fig. 7 shows a representa- 
tive set of such data for three positions of the cable. 
Looking at a cross-section of the conductor from the 
support end, the top strand is numbered 1, then pro- 
ceeding clockwise around the central strand, the other 
strands are numbered consecutively to six, the center 
strand being designated as 7. The conditions of the test 
are noted on the graph. The strains measured under 
static loading were further checked at the lower fre- 
quencies by reading the tensometers while the cable 


_was vibrating. 


Formulas for the general behavior of a vibrating 
cable have already been given in papers by Theodore 
Varney. The mathematical analysis which follows has 
been developed by R. G. Sturm of the Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories. The frequency at which a cable 
will vibrate in a loop length, L, is equal to 


Got Reg 
where 
f = frequency in cycles per sec., 
L = loop length or distance between node points in | 
inches, 
T = total tension in cable in lb., 
W = weight of cable in lb. per ft., 
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and 


g = aeceleration due to gravity in ft. per sec. per 
sec. 


Stresses from each of the following sources will be 
considered independently and the total stress taken as 
the sum: 

1. The stress resulting from the direct tension in the 
cable. 

2. The bending stress resulting from the static sag of 
the cable. 

3. The bending stress resulting from the deformation 
of loops during vibration. 

4. The increased tensile stress caused by the increase 
in length of the are of the vibrating cable. 

In order to facilitate following the steps in arriving 
at theoretical values of stress, each source of stress is 
considered separately. 

1. The stress resulting from direct tension depends 
upon theratio of steel toaluminum and toacertain degree 
upon the stranding of the cable. For a solid rod or for a 
cable in which the strands are all of the same metal this 
stress may be found by simply dividing the total load 
by the area of cross-section, 2. é., 

sh 


Ss = (2) 
area 


If the cable is bimetallic the stresses in the different 
materials and the effect of stranding may be determined 
as outlined by G. W. Stickley.1® 

2. The bending stresses resulting from the weight of 
the cable will be practically negligible throughout the 
central portion of the span but might be quite severe in 
the immediate vicinity of the clamps. These stresses in 
general are neglected but in some transmission lines 


Fig. 6—TENSOMETERS FOR MmasuRING STRAINS IN STRANDS 


they may be far from negligible. If the cable is clamped 
rigidly in a horizontal position at the end (which is 
probably a more severe condition than generally exists 
in actual service) the bending moment at the clamp may 
be expressed by the equation: 


M = ( Ls ) , 3 
ee a 2 K = T ( ) 
where 

M, = bending moment at the clamp in in.-lb., 


weight of cable in lb. per in., 


s 
I 
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L, = span length of the cable in inches, and 
EI = flexural rigidity of the cable which depends 

upon the stranding conditions, but for a solid fk 

rod would be the modulus of elasticity times Ages EI 

the moment of inertia of cross-section in 

Ib.-in.2, The stress resulting from the bending moment, M,, 
T = total tension in the cable in lb., may be figured by the bending moment formula, 
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7—DIstTRIBUTION OF STRESS IN CABLE 


Note: Cable tension 6,000 Ib. 
Tensile stress in aluminum 4,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Length of span 120 ft. 
Length of lay of cable 12 in. 
Clamp at end of span square 


The stress in the different strands of the cable at the position of top of 
loop and bottom of loop was determined for the cable deflected statically to 
the same position as when it was being vibrated in 7 loops and with 1 Yin. 
amplitude 
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a Meck, , 
=~ 351 (4) 
where 
E, = modulus of elasticity of the material in the 


outer strands in lb. per sq. in., 
flexural rigidity of the cable in lb.-in.’, 


Ry 
a 
l| 


half the outside diameter of the cable in inches. 
The value of EJ for a stranded cable can not be deter- 
mined analytically because of the interplay of the 
strands upon one another. The effect of the stranding 
is not entirely independent of the tension applied to the 
cable and, therefore, must be determined for the aver- 
age working tensions under which the cable will be used. 

In order to determine the values of EJ for stranded 
cables, load-deflection tests were made on the center 
section of a long cable. A span length of at least six 


S 
I 


Fig. 8S—SHowine Metruop Ussp to DETERMINE EI VALUE OF 
CABLES 


times the lay of the cable was chosen in the center por- 
tion of the span. Supports were blocked up under the 
cable and the cable clamped to the supports after the 
tension had been applied. (See Fig. 8.) Transverse 
load was then applied to the midpoint of this secondary 
span and deflection readings taken for increments of 
load. The ordinary beam formulas for determining these 
deflections no longer hold because of the relatively large 
direct stress in the member. Setting up the differential 
equation representing equilibrium and continuity in the 
beam, it is found, however, that 


dy =i we abe Dp Pe 
qt pe By en pp > 
where 


P = load at the center of the intermediate span in lb., 
y = deflection in the direction of the load in inches, 
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x = distance from the left end of the intermediate 
span in inches, 
and the other terms are as previously defined. 
A solution of this equation gives not only the shape of 
the deflected cable but also the equation for bending 
moment at every point in the cable since 


9 


d?y 
dx? 


The boundary conditions that must be satisfied are 
that the deflection at the clamped ends is zero, that the 
slope at the clamped end is zero, and the slope at the 
middle of the span is zero. The resulting solution gives 


M = EI (6) 


P . ng 7 2 —*x 
Tf =a a8 [-e"™* + (3 ) 
DK Pea eo 9 
: —K PL Pow 
and the maximum deflection at the center is 
— KL 
P KL 1—e 2 
Ym = 6 = jit eee Ee (8) 
iy. < 


Knowing the load, P, at the midspan, the tension, 7’, on 
the cable and the deflection, 6, for any given span 
length, it is possible to find the corresponding value of 
K and from this the value of HI for the cable. The 
values of HJ thus obtained may be tabulated for use in 
the stress formulas. 

3. The stresses at the clamped ends or points of sup- 
port caused by vibration may be computed on the basis 
of the static conditions which will produce a deforma- 
tion of the cable identical with that occurring during 
vibration. It may be shown that the deflection of a span 
of length, L, (the loop length) loaded with a load, P:, 
which will give a deflection equal to 0.7 times the ampli- 
tude will give the conformation desired at the clamped 
end. From the equation 


— od, 

13 KL ae 
= Kp Ee ” 

l+e ? 


the value of P; which will give a deflection, 6, equal to 
0.7 of the amplitude is first found. Then the bending 
moment at the edge of the clamp may be computed from 
the formula 


— KL 

P iy 
Mu sae = (10) 

aero 


where the terms are as previously defined. The stress 
resulting from this bending moment may be computed 
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by means of equation (4). It should be noted that this 
stress is oscillating and produces equal stress compo- 
nents in opposite directions on top and bottom, both 
being subjected to alternate tension and compression. 
The stresses throughout the length of cable resulting 
from the bending during vibration may be computed 
from the formula 

ee eee 
9 TE ip 7 
where A = amplitude of vibration in inches, and the 
other terms are as previously defined. 


c= (11) 
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Fra. 9—Goopman Dragram FoR ALUMINUM CoNnpDUcTOR WIRE, 


4. As the cable distorts into waves the length around 
the ares will be greater than the length of the cable 
when not vibrating. The additional length thus required 
will result in a stretching of the cable because, in general, 
the clamped ends can not yield rapidly enough. This 
additional length results in a unit deformation which 
is quite closely expressed by the formula derived by 
Bechtold and Folkerts:$ 


8 AP 


j (12) 


where €, = unit elongation of the cable, and the other 
terms are as previously defined. 
The resulting stress then may be computed as 


8 A? 
eden we 2a 


in which E, = modulus of the cable as a whole. 

This stress is simply an increase in tension of the 
cable which in general is quite small but which may not 
be negligible in many cases. 


(13) 
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By proper combination of all of these stresses the 
total stresses in the vibrating cable may be computed to 
a fair degree of accuracy. Fig. 7 shows the stresses 
actually measured in the cable and those computed on 
the above basis. 

It may be noted that the stresses measured on the top 
part of the cable, 7.e., where tensile stresses are great, are 
slightly lower than the theoretical stresses, whereas on 
the under side of the cable, where compressive stresses 
exist, the actual measured stresses are somewhat 
greater than the computed stresses. This is due to the 
fact that the tensile stress tends to pull the strands 
closer together, whereas the compressive stress causes 
them to push out, tending to move the neutral axis 
toward the top. 

It has been found quite feasible to measure with 
suitable accuracy the deflection curves and determine 
ET values for all sizes of commercial conductors. Fol- 
lowing the general procedure just outlined measure- 
ments of stress can be made on the smaller sizes of cable. 
This work is now in progress and the limited results 
obtained to date indicate that the theoretical analysis 
may be accepted with considerable assurance. 

In applying this study to transmission line problems 
it is important to remember that no allowance has been 
made here for relief of stresses by sympathetic motion of 
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the supports of the cable. The supports used for tests. 
were practically rigid. Supporting clamps and insulator 
ties used on actual transmission lines are far from rigid. 


FATIGUE PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS 


Assuming that the limits of the stress ranges for the 
critical section in a cable can be determined, it is de- 
sirable to know the safe limits of the stress ranges for 
the materials in the cable. This information is best 
obtained from vibration tests of single wires under 
various known conditions. Such tests are essentially 
fatigue tests in which both the mean stress and the 
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stress ranges may be varied throughout wide ranges. 
Tests show that when the mean stress is zero the en- 
durance limit based on 500 million complete reversals 
is 8,000 lb. per sq. in. for hard drawn aluminum con- 
ductor metal. Using this value and the Goodman 
diagram which, although not checked very thoroughly 
by experimental data, has been found to give safe 
values, we obtain the limiting ranges of stress shown by 
Fig. 9. This shows that as the mean stress increases 
from zero to the ultimate strength of the material 
(24,000 Ib. per sq. in.), the safe range of stress decreases 
from 16,000 lb. per sq. in. to zero at the ultimate 
strength. Tests on single wires are now in progress for 
the purpose of checking the Goodman diagram both for 
hard drawn aluminum and steel but because of practical 
difficulties in carrying out the tests, results are being 
obtained rather slowly. Experience has shown that with 
single wires vibrating at high speeds it is extremely dif- 
ficult to maintain uniform vibration. Recent improve- 
ments in testing apparatus, however, indicate that the 
major troubles have been overcome. 


EFFECTS OF CONDUCTOR ACCESSORIES 


Many tests have been made for the purpose of deter- 
mining effects of various types of fittings on the vibra- 
tion or fatigue life of electrical conductors. Space limi- 
tations prevent inclusion of all results in this paper. 


ARMOR RODS AND VIBRATION DAMPERS 


The effects of bell-mouth clamps in increasing the 
life of vibrating cable is well illustrated in Tables I and 
II where the number of cycles for failure is shown for 
cable with square clamps and with bell-mouth clamps. 
It will be noted that the life of the cable has been prac- 
tically doubled in every case. This is explained by the 
fact that the bell-mouth clamp prevents the severe con- 
centration of stress that occurs at the square clamp. 


TABLE I—SUMMARY OF VIBRATION TESTS 


54 X 0.1214 in. suai ) 


795,000 cir. mils A.C.S.R. (a ee 


Span: 120 ft. No. of loops: 7. Amplitude: 1-1/8 in. 


Cycles for first failure of a strand in the cable 


Cable Bell-mouth clamp 
tension, Ib. Square clamp  Bell-mouth clamp with armor rods 
EOsOUU xuret exe.e-> AS33000. a sce «5 LOPES SOOO Sc accpiersie et 24,000,000 
£5000 ew ern ete 796; 000i. eane PATS: O00 te deicre os 40,538,000 
TOLOOQ I tne 15166, 000.74..0¢ 5 oe Ge242 O00tie ee oe 95,400,000* 

T2000 8 ace 957.70; 000 ves ene 16;211%,000%, oo ..5.5 110,700,000* 
Fs QO eve Skioiss wie wince che Dimers) ete 75;200 0007 2a eae = 84,900,000* 
*Still running. 


If armor rods are used with bell-mouth clamps the 
life of the cable is increased many times, as illustrated in 
Tables I and II. While these tests have not been com- 
pleted they have run long enough to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of armor rods as a means of overcoming 
vibration troubles. 
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TABLE II—SUMMARY. OF VIBRATION TESTS 


397,500 ci ils A.O.S.R 30 X 0.1151 in. aluminum 
1 cir. A.C.S.R. - 
ie A 7 X Q.1151 in. steel 


Span: 120 ft. No. of Loops: 14 Amplitude: 9/16 in. 


Cycles for first failure of a strand in the cable 


Bell mouth clamp 


Cable tension, lb. Squareclamp  Bell-mouth clamp with armor rods 


C000 ns coe chee e Bt 1D, 0008- <a TAG ZS 9000 epee is 49,910,000 
5,000. SAeeO a Oto tan qoUp ope opi UR UU aan aes 176,100,000* 
4,000 .6..2 21. 54553165000). 3-25.) 10672300002... «..... 377,000,000* 


*Still running. 


It is possible by means of dampers to practically 
eliminate the vibration of a cable. The laboratory work 
on vibration dampers has included extensive tests to 
determine the relative life of various dampers of the 
Stockbridge type using the special fatigue testing ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 10. The machine can be operated 
at various speeds from about 609 to 1,020 r.p.m. using 
any amplitude from zero to 4% inch. Provision is made 


Fig. 11—Visration Damper Erriciency MAcHINE 


to test 8 dampers simultaneously. Tests with this ma- 
chine permit the selection of proper cable for supporting 
the weights and assist in refinements of design. 

The special testing machine shown in Fig. 11 was 
intended to measure the efficiency of various types and 
sizes of vibration dampers by measuring the rate of 
deceleration of the flywheel after it and the attached 
damper were brought to a definite high speed and then 
disconnected from the motor. So far the test data have 
not been satisfactory for determining the efficiency of 
dampers but the machine has given valuable informa- 
tion relative to critical frequencies of dampers. 


Dampers of the Stockbridge type have two critical 
speeds or natural frequencies which are dependent upon 
the material, size, length and stranding of the damper 
cable as well as the size, shape and method of attach- 
ment of the weights. The computed frequencies have 
been found to agree with the observed frequencies 
within the limits of experimental error. The amplitude 
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of oscillation of the damper weights for any given 
forced vibration of the center clip depends upon the 
frequency of the forced vibration and the damping 
characteristics of the damper cable. 

Knowing the damping characteristics of the damper 
cable this amplitude may be computed and from that 
the energy absorbed per cycle or per second. This value 
together with the forces developed by the vibrating 


Fig. 12—OsservaTion StructuRES, Royse Ciry EXpHRIMENT 
STATION 


weights will give criteria for selecting the most suitable 
damper for any given conditions. Limitations of space 
will not permit giving the mathematical analysis. 


Field Work 


Laboratory research has been coordinated with field 
observations on operating lines in various locations. 
Early in 1980 it was decided to establish a field labora- 
tory equipped for accurate study. The station was 
established near Royse City, Texas, about 35 miles 
east of Dallas. Chief among the considerations which 
led to this selection were the flat unobstructed topog- 
raphy and the remarkably steady wind conditions. A 
vacant position on an existing steel tower line was made 
available for experimental work by the Texas Power 
and Light Company and additional spans nearly at a 
right angle to the existing line were erected on wood 
H-frames. This site has proven to be excellent, since 
hardly a day has passed without vigorous vibration 
being recorded on at least one of the two test lines. 

In addition to the field studies at Royse City, observa- 
tions have been conducted on operating lines as follows: 


The Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey 
on the 795,000-cir. mil A.C.S.R. conductor and 203,000-cir. mil 
A.C.S.R. ground wire of the 220-kv. Roseland-Bushkill Line. 

The Pennsylvania Power and Light Company on the 184,000- 
cir. mil ground wire of the 220-kv. Plymouth Meeting-Siegfried 
Line. * 

The Idaho Power Company on the 4/0-A.C.S.R. conductor of 
the 132-kv. Caldwell-Ontario Line. 


The New England Power Company has observed 
that under certain conditions a charged conductor 
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tends to vibrate, presumably from the effect of corona. 
While allied to the general problem of conductor vibra- 
tion its occurrence is probably rare. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company has made field observations of 
conductor vibration, and also laboratory experiments 
on vibration dampers. 

Space limitations prevent inclusion of more than 
reference to the experimental work of these and other 
companies. It is hoped that discussions will be pre- 
sented by engineers of these companies. 


ARRANGEMENT OF TEST SPANS 


At Royse City two test lines are available at an angle 
of 74 deg. thus insuring one line favorably exposed for 
vibration regardless of wind direction. The spans are 
650 ft. and 1,225 ft. on the steel towers and 416 ft. and 
1,226 ft. on the H-frames. ‘Tension is adjustable at the 
anchorages. Observation platforms extend 12 ft. out 
under the conductors, Fig. 12. The ground wire on the 
steel towers is 34-inch diameter 7-strand steel, and the 
conductors of the 132-kv. circuit on the towers are 4/0 
A.C.S.R. equipped with armor rods. 

Other sizes and special types o’ conductors have been 
installed and observed for short periods. 


EQUIPMENT 


A satisfactory instrument for obtaining 24-hour vi- 
bration records was made by using an 8-inch diameter 
wax-coated, clock-driven chart on which the vertical 
motion of the conductor was recorded by a stylus 
attached to a pivoted arm. (See Fig. 13.) For small 
conductors the inertia and friction of the pivoted arm 
damped the vibration considerably and a very light 
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stylus attached directly to the cable was substituted. 
This latter arrangement is satisfactory only if longitu- 
dinal motion of the conductor is restrained. 

A continuous record of wind direction and velocity 
is obtained by an anemometer which records electrically 
the passage of each mile of wind on a strip chart, and 
a weather vane with a cam-actuated pen which records 
direction simultaneously on the same chart. The ve- 
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locity for short periods is determined with a stop-watch 
and buzzer which indicates one-sixtieth of a mile. Fig. 
14 shows two typical vibration records and a corre- 
sponding wind record. 

The frequency recorder consists of a uniform speed, 
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Fig. 15—ReELATION BetwEEN WeIGuHT, TENSION, Loop Lunerts, 
AND FREQUENCY OF A VIBRATING CABLE 


motor-driven strip chart on which a trace of the vibra- 
tion is recorded by a pencil connected to the line by a 
cord and spring. 

A thermograph records temperature and provision 
is made for observing sag and tension in the conductors. 
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‘THEORETICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VIBRATION 


Fig. 15 gives a quick solution of equation (1) show- 
ing the theoretical relations between frequency, loop 
length, tension, and weight of a vibrating cable for 
common conductor sizes and tensions. 

The following formula expressing theoretical fre- 


quency of vibration was developed experimentally by 
Relf and Ower: 


y 
et ay ie (14) 


V = velocity of wind in mi. per hr., 
D = outside diameter of the cable in inches, 


: VD 
k = a function of (=) where e depends upon the 


medium, e being 0.000159 for air. For ordinary 
sizes of conductor k is a constant having a value 
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Fra. 16—Wind Eppy FREQUENCY FOR CIRCULAR CABLES 
(RELF AND OwrER ForMULA) 


A nomographic solution of this formula is given by 
Fig. 16. 

This formula applies to a uniform wind velocity 
normal to the axis of the wire. Such ideal wind condi- 
tions rarely if ever exist over a transmission span. A 
wide variation in both velocity and direction even in 
short spans is shown by Professor Sherlock?” at the 
University of Michigan. Velocity varies with elevation, 
and in a long span the height of conductor is not con- 
stant. Direction shifts rapidly as indicated by any 
weather vane. The normal component of velocity 
should probably be used in computing frequency when 
direction of the wind is oblique. This assumption seems. 
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to be in error for very acute angles. A cable has con- 
siderable inertia and once vibrating in any particular 
mode will not quickly change frequency to suit slight 
changes in wind direction or velocity. For these reasons 
observed frequency sometimes differs greatly from the- 
oretical, but with steady wind and obliquity not under 
45 deg. the agreement is usually good. 


FIELD RECORDS OF VIBRATION 


Numerous records of frequency and amplitude for 
varying sizes of conductor have been obtained. Fig. 17 
shows characteristic vibration records for each of four 
sizes of A.C.S.R. with pertinent data. The correspon- 
dence between observed and calculated frequency is 
fairly close. These records all show recurring beats, 
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Fig. 18 shows records of frequency and amplitude 
of vibration with pertinent data for conductors of ma- 
terials other than A.C.S.R. 


INFLUENCE OF TENSION 


Frequency isa function of wind velocity and diameter of 
conductor and is independent of tension. From equation 
(1) it is seen that for a given frequency the loop length 
varies directly as the square root of the tension. There- 
fore, an increase in tension increases loop length and the- 
oretically should renderit more difficult for the conductor 
to fall into resonance with the wind eddy frequency. 

Field records to determine the effect of tension were 
obtained at Royse City. Two No. 2 A.C.S.R. conduc- 
tors were erected on a 416-ft. span with tensions of 500 
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Conductor Wind Observed vibration 

Calculated 

Record Size and Diameter Span Tension Velocity Angle Loop lth Amplitude Frequency frequency 

No. material inches feet pounds m.p.h. degrees feet 1/32 in. cy. per sec. cy. per sec, 
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possibly caused by variations of wind velocity. With 
span length and frequency known, the time between re- 
currence of any particular beat determines velocity of 
wave propagation, tension, and theoretical loop length. 

Observation proves the statement that cables of any 
material will vibrate when conditions are favorable. 
One of the earliest recorded instances of damage from 
vibration occurred over 20 years ago on the Carquinez 
Straights Crossing of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. A few years after installation breakage of strands 
was discovered in the heavy plough steel conductors. 
It is interesting to note that the use of parallel rein- 
forcing or stiffening cables extending some distance out 
from the support, which was developed here, has been 
repeated on many long river crossing spans. 


and 750 lb., respectively. Simultaneous 24-hour records 
were taken for several weeks. Fig. 19 is a typical record 
indicating that both conductors vibrated for about the 
same period of time and that the amplitude increased 
slightly with the tension. 

Another tension test was made on a 1,160-ft. span 
of 795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. in New Jersey. The tension 
was 5,400 lb. in one of the parallel conductors and 9,000 
Ib. in the other, a difference of over 50 per cent. Com- 
parative records were obtained for several weeks. 
Vibration occurred on a few occasions only and for short 
periods only. Fig. 20 is typical. The recorders were set 
the same distance out from the supports, so the ampli- 
tudes are not directly comparable on account of dif- 
ference in loop lengths. 
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From these tests it appears that vibration will occur 
at any practical tension when wind conditions are 
favorable. A reduction of tension decreases the direct 
stress in the conductor but does not decrease the ten- 
dency to vibrate. 


INFLUENCE OF SHAPE 


It is obvious that shape of conductor should influence 
vibration and field tests prove this. At Royse City the 
relatively smooth No. 2 and 397,500 cir. mil A.C.S.R. 
are observed to vibrate more frequently than the 4/0 
which has a comparatively rough exterior due to larger 
strands. 

A special test to show influence of shape was made 
with three No. 2 all aluminum conductors. One was 
single wire, one of 3 strands, and one of 7 strands. 
Twenty-four hour vibration charts were obtained over 
a period of several weeks and for several tensions. The 
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Another test was conducted on a special eccentric 
A.C.S.R. (418,000 cir. mils of aluminum). The outer 
layer of strands, being graduated in size, formed an 
enlargement which wound helically around the con- 
ductor axis. This cable was installed on a span of 1,125 
ft. parallel to a standard 397,500 cir. mil A.C.S.R. of 
approximately the same diameter and proportion of 
steel. Fig. 22 shows a comparative record. 


These experiments show that amplitude can be 
reduced by variation in shape but it is doubtful if a prac- 
tical vibrationless conductor can be thus obtained. 


ENERGY TRANSMITTED TO SUPPORTS 


Severe conductor vibration sometimes causes sup- 
porting structural members to vibrate noticeably. Fa- 
tigue failures at bolt holes in small alloy steel cross- 
arm members have been reported. To measure the 
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Conductor Wind Observed. vibration 
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recorders were set the same distance from the supports, 
and the tensions being the same, the amplitudes are 
comparable. Fig. 21 shows typical charts indicating 
that the three-strand cable vibrated least frequently 


and with the smallest amplitude, the seven-strand was 


second, and the solid wire vibrated the most. In no case 
was vibration prevented. 


variation in vertical load transmitted to the structure a _ 
small rod of high elastic limit steel was inserted between 
the suspension clamp and the insulator string on a 
1,125-foot span of 795,000 cir. mil A.C.S.R. An accu- 
rate load-deformation curve for this rod had previously 
been determined with a Huggenberger tensometer. A 
number of readings was made under varying conditions 
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of vibration. The variation in vertical load was of the 
order of 100 to 150 Ib. 


MOVING PICTURES OF VIBRATING CABLE 


Sixteen exposures per second with an ordinary moving 
picture camera is too slow to show vibration at a fre- 
quency of 25 cycles or more. A high-speed camera 
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taking 128 exposures per second “slows down”’ the vi- 
bration so that the motion of the cable can be readily 
followed on the screen. One reel was taken of a 795,000 
cir. mil A.C.S.R. in the afternoon when the wind veloc- 
ity was high and the cable vibrating with short loop- 
length, high frequency, and small amplitude. A second 
reel was taken about midnight under flood lights when 
wind velocity was low with correspondingly lower fre- 
quency, longer loop length, and greater amplitude. 
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Rocking of the suspension clamp is clearly shown and 
beat pulsations are evident. 


EFFECT OF DAMPERS 


The problem of damping a vibrating conductor differs 
from many vibration problems in that the damper must 
be effective over a wide range of frequencies. This pre- 
cludes the use of a tuned dynamic vibration absorber 
for which the theory was presented by J. Ormondroyd 
and J. P. DenHartog.’? Such an absorber theoretically 
consumes no energy and it seems that it can not damp 
vibration where there is a continuing input of energy 
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as on a transmission line. The dynamic absorber with 
damping is effective over a broad band of frequencies 
and also consumes energy. The theoretical formulas 
in the Ormondroyd-DenHartog paper for this type of 
damper are applicable to a vibrating cable in principle 
only and require extensive modification and laboratory 
determination of certain constants. 
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It is of interest to note that a simple weight of suit- 
able size at the center of one loop of a vibrating cable 
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is somewhat effective as a damper. The added weight 
alters the natural period of that one loop and, with the 
forced vibration which then ensues in that particular 
loop, the vibration is damped by consumption of energy 
in the conductor itself in that loop. The practical diffi- 
culty is that a node is soon established at the weight and 
vibration is renewed. 


The energy which must be consumed to damp vibra- 
tion is undoubtedly very small in amount. This is 
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evident from the theoretical formula developed by Bate” 
for the input of energy to a cable from the wind eddies. 
His formula involves several assumptions which have 
not been proved but the method of derivation is logical 
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and dimensionally it is probably correct. The formula 
gives the energy input per loop per cycle, G in ft.-lb., as 
follows: 

G = 0.000022 V2DAL’ 


where, as previously, 
V = velocity of wind in mi. per hr., 


(15) 


D = outside diameter of the cable in inches, 
A = amplitude of vibration in inches, 
and 
L’ = loop length or distance between node points 


in ft. 


This formula shows the input of energy proportional 
to the amplitude, hence if amplitude can be restrained 
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to a small value the energy input will be small. This 
agrees with the observed fact that vibration builds up 
slowly and is easily damped at first... 

One reason for the outdoor laboratory was to study 
the action of dampers. The usual method of observation 
is by comparison of 24-hour vibration records from two 
conductors identical in size, span length, and tension, 
one damped and the other undamped. 

Many different dampers have been tested at Royse 
City, hundreds of comparative records being obtained. 
The most successful type is essentially a mass resiliently 
attached to the conductor in the loop nearest the sup- 
port and so designed that energy is consumed by friction 
or hysteresis. 

This damper was developed by Geo. H. Stockbridge 
of the Southern California Edison Company. The usual 
form consists of two weights connected by a short piece 
of stranded steel cable, this assembly being attached to 
the conductor a short distance out from the insulator. 
This damper is simple and practical to construct and 
easy to install, even on hot lines. The weight, size and 
length of stranded cable, and location in the span vary 
for different diameters of conductor. For spans of 
moderate length, say under 1,000 ft. one damper at each 
end of the span is required. Fig. 23 shows comparative 
24-hour records with pertinent data for a damped and 
an undamped span of four sizes of A.C.S.R. at Royse 
City, including wind direction and velocity recorded at 
one end of the span. It is evident that the dampers sup- 
pressed practically all visible vibration. 

It is obvious that energy input from the wind is 
directly proportional to length of the span. In long 
spans better damping is obtained with two dampers at 
each end. Three or more may be required on extremely 
long spans. 

A damper cannot act effectively until the conductor 
vibration acquires a certain amplitude. This is mani- 
fested by a slight quiver which can be felt although 


_ barely visible. The 24-hour charts do not show this 


very clearly. Recently a series of records from a free and 
a damped span of 4/0 A.C.S.R. was obtained by engi- 
neers of the Idaho Power Company using a carbon pile 
oscillograph. Fig. 24 shows two of their oscillograph 
records. The ripple in the damped cable is scarcely visi- 
ble even at the enlarged scale. 

Many tests of Stockbridge dampers have been made 
to determine the best dimensions and location. The 
dampers are not critical either as to size or spacing. A 
variation of 25 per cent in any factor will not seriously 
affect performance. Fig. 25 shows the style of Stock- 
bridge damper used. To avoid corona discharge this 
design embodies cylindrical weights which shield the 
damper cable and a clamp having no sharp corners. 


ARMOR RODS 


Armor rods are primarily reinforcement but they 
are also effective as dampers. Numerous comparative 
records have indicated that they reduce amplitude from 
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10 to 20 per cent. They reduce stresses by distributing 
the bending from vibration, reinforce the cable at the 
point where the stresses are greatest, and furnish valu- 
able protection against flashover burns. 
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4. Certain types of cable accessories have marked 
effects on the life of vibrating conductors. 

5. Theoretical formulas? expressing relationship be- 
tween frequency, loop length, tension and weight of a 
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Conclusions vibrating conductor are in good agreement with field 


1. Satisfactory methods have been developed for 
measuring actual stresses in vibrating conductors under 
conditions closely simulating field conditions. 

2. A mathematical analysis of the stresses in a 
stranded conductor under vibration is given which 
checks closely with measured values. 


ONE DAMPER REQUIRED AT 
EACH END OF SPANS OF 
MODERATE LENGTH 


TWO OR MORE DAMPERS 
MAY BE REQUIRED AT EACH 
END OF LONG SPANS 
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Fig. 25—Strockprivgr Damprr AssEMBLY 


3. Tests indicate that safe limits for stress ranges of 
conductor materials can be satisfactorily determined. 


observations. 

6. The Relf and Ower formula? for the frequency of a 
vibrating cable is substantially correct. 

7. Any suspended cable will vibrate when conditions 


are favorable. 


8. Any feasible reduction in tension will not prevent 
vibration. 

9. Modifications in shape of cross section and strand- 
ing have some beneficial effect in reducing amplitude 
but the results do not support the idea that a vibration- 
less cable can be evolved. 

10. The variation in vertical load transmitted to the 
insulator is not large. 

11. Slow-motion moving pictures of vibrating cable 
enable the motion to be followed by eye but have been of 
little assistance. 

12. A properly designed damper will prevent the 
building up of any appreciable amplitude and since the 
input of energy from the wind varies directly as the 
amplitude an effective damper is required to absorb 
very little energy. 

13. The Stockbridge damper gives best results, is 
simple in design and construction, has no moying parts 
and is easy to install. a 


, es 
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14, Armor rods are primarily reinforcement although 
they reduce the amplitude of vibration from 10 to 20 
per cent. 


16. Adequate practical protection against damage 
from vibration of conductors is afforded by proper use of 
armor rods or dampers. 
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Transmission Line Vibration Due to Sleet 
BY J. P. DEN HARTOG* 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—With sleet, a temperature just below the freezing 
point, and with a heavy wind blowing transversely across a transmis- 


ston line, vibrations of amplitudes up to 20 feet have been observed 
An explanation of this phenomenon is given. 


INTRODUCTION 


gba subject of vibration in transmission lines due to 
the action of a transverse wind has been frequently 

discussed in the technical literature of the last few 
years. The phenomena encountered mostly are those 
occurring at moderate wind velocities (about 5 miles 
per hr.), characterized by rather high frequencies (5 to 
15 cycles per second) and small amplitudes, up to a few 
cable diameters. This type of vibration is caused by the 
Karman vortexes forming behind the wire and is well 
understood. 

Another type of disturbance has been observed, which 
seems to occur with sharp winds of above 20 miles per 
hour, with great amplitudes (20 feet), slow frequencies 
(one cycle per second or slower), and mostly associated 
with sleet formation on the conductors. This phenome- 
non has been described in detail in a paper by Davison,} 
who rightly believed it to be caused by the change in 
shape of the conductor due to the ice coating and by the 
consequent change in aerodynamic lift. Davison mea- 
sured the lift of some specimens in the wind tunnel and 
found that the lift under certain conditions can even ex- 
ceed the weight of the cable. However the mere fact 
that the wind causes a lift on the unsymmetrical con- 
ductor does not yet cause it to vibrate, so that Davi- 
son’s discussion of the phenomenon is incomplete. 

It is the object of this paper to give an explanation of 
the effect, and to show how the stability of a transmis- 
sion line in this respect can be calculated from the re- 
sults of an aerodynamic test, whereby both the lift and 
the drag are determined for various angles of attack. 


QUALITATIVE EXPLANATION 


Consider an element of the cable of unit length sub- 
jected to a lateral wind of constant velocity V and vi- 
brating up and down according to x = asin wi. On 
account of its vibrating motion the cable experiences a 
vertical wind component in addition to V. 

For instance at the instant that the cable is moving 
upward with the velocity v the “relative wind” striking 
it appears to come from above under an angle 


v 
Nee tans Vv” 

*Research Laboratories, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tDancing Conductors, C. HB. Davison, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 49, 
1930, p. 1444. ~ 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A.I.E.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-24, 1932. : 


Fig. 1. Since during the vibration the velocity v varies 
all the time it is seen that the cable is subjected to a wind 
of which the direction also varies with the time. For a 
cable of circular cross-section the force exerted by the 
wind on it will be always exactly in the direction of the 
wind, or, in aerodynamical parlance, there is only drag, 
and no lift. In case the cross-section becomes non-circu- 
lar due to sleet, this ceases to be true and lift as well as 
drag appears. 

Plotting the drag (= wind force in the direction of 
the wind) as well as the lift (= wind force perpendicular 
to wind direction) against the angle of attack for an 
elliptic cross-section Fig. 2 is obtained. The drag is a 
minimum for a = 0, and a maximum for a = 90 deg. 
Due to symmetry the lift must be zero at a = 0 and 
a = 90 deg. and it reaches a maximum in between. It is 
an experimental fact that this maximum is closer to 
0 deg. than to 90 deg. For a between 90 and 180 deg. 
there is negative lift or downpush. 

Now consider a cable element having an elliptical 
section in the position of a = 0 deg. in Fig. 2 and let it 


Fig. 1 


vibrate vertically. While it is moving upwards the 
relative wind strikes it obliquely from above (Fig. 1) and 


’ the angle Aq is negative (Fig. 2). In other words, while 


the cable is moving upwards it experiences an aerody- 
namic downpush. In the same manner it can be seen 
that during downward motion there is lift, so that 
always the force is directed against the motion. When- 
ever such a vibration starts the wind will damp it out. 

The conditions are quite different however when the 
cable has the position a = 90 deg. in Fig. 2. Inciden- 
tally, such a cable has some resemblance to a line with 
icicles hanging down vertically from it. While the cable 
is moving upwards the angle of attack is 85 deg. say 
instead of 90 deg. and there is lft; similarly, during 
downward motion the angle @ is 95 deg. and there is 
downpush. The forces are in the direction of the 
velocity of vibration and therefore put energy into the 
motion. The cable is unstable; any vibration, however 
small, will be increased in amplitude by the wind. 

It is seen that this instability is due to the negative 
slope of the lift curve; a cable in a position a = 60 deg. in 
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Fig. 2 would be unstable also. There would be only a 
constant lift superposed on the variable lift due to vibra- 
tion. This constant lift only would relieve the towers of 
some of the load, but would have no other effects. 

So far we have not considered the drag force. Fig. 3 
represents the forces acting on a cable element in the 


Bre. 2 


position a = 90 deg. of Fig. 2 while in its upward stroke 
during the vibration. It is seen that not the entire lift 
force is pushing the cable up, but only its vertical com- 
ponent, and it is also seen that the drag force has a 
downward component. Therefore instability occurs when 
the effect of the negative slope of the lift curve is greater 
than the damping action due to the drag. 


QUANTITATIVE THEORY FOR SMALL VIBRATIONS 


Assume that for the cross-section under investigation 


oo 


LIFT 


Fie. 3 


a lift and drag diagram like Fig. 2 has been determined 
experimentally by a wind tunnel test. The diagram 
holds for a particular wind velocity Vo. The lift and 
drag forces for other wind velocities can be calculated 
by observing that they are proportional to the square of 
V.* Therefore the lift is: 


*It is understood that this is only approximately so; for air- 
foil sections in aeronautics the approximation is very good, but 
for irregular sections as discussed here the error may be con- 
siderable. 
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V2 
Ve 


where Ly is the ordinate of Fig. 2. A corresponding rela- 
tion is true for the drag. 

Let the cable element execute small vibrations 
asin wt. The vertical velocity v then is a w cos wt and 
the variation in the angle of attack (Fig. 1) is: 


L = Wie (1) 


* aw : 
i ee 
yp cos @ 


For small Aq the lift curve is a straight line and the 
drag can be considered constant. Then the lift is: 
dL 


ane . Aa 

where dL /da is the negative slope of the lift curve. Let 

D be the drag at the point considered; then according to 

Fig. 3 the vertical component of the drag is D . Aa. 
Consequently the driving force is: 

( dL a w ( dL 


Ta ~ D) do = V da 


In this expression L and D are still functions of the wind 
velocity; with (1) the driving force becomes: 


Ve == o | COS w 


da 
This driving force is of the nature of a negative “vis- 
cous” damping. Sustained vibrations occur when 


dLiy 
da 


The expression dL, /da is the vertical distance between 
the two points of the tangent to the L.-curve whose 
horizontal distance apart is 1 radian or 57 degrees. 
When this distance in Fig. 2 is greater than the ordinate 
of Dy at that point the cable is dynamically unstable. 
The formula also shows that the effect, whether it be 
input or damping, is proportional to the velocity of the 
wind. 

In order to get a quantitative idea about the order of 
magnitude of the effect it is necessary to possess experi- 
mental lift-drag-a diagrams, like Fig. 2, for the various 
ice-coated shapes that are likely to occur. Such dia- 
grams do not exist at present. Davison only gives the 
lift curves in his paper. There are lift and drag curves 
for a number of airfoil sections,t which, when held ver- 


~ D) cos at 


(2) 


Di (3) 


_tically, resemble to a certain extent a cable with icicles. - 


These airfoil curves show-several ranges of a where the 

dL/da term is considerably greater than the D-term. 
Taking Fig. 5 of Davison’s paper, it can be calculated 

that the part of the driving force due to the dL/da term 


+“Lift and Drag of Aerofoils Measured Over 360 Deg. Range of 
Incidence,” Lock and Townsend. Reports and Memoranda of 
the Aeron. Res. Committee, No. 958, London 1914. Also Prandtl 
and Betz, ‘‘Ergebnisse der Aerodyn. Versuchsanstalt zu Gét- 
tingen,”’ Vol. 3, p. 78. 
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is more than 20 per cent of the maximum inertia force 
of the cable during vibration. Though from this the 
damping force due to the D-term has to be subtracted, 
it is clear that the forces are of the right order of mag- 
nitude to explain the field observations. 


CALCULATION OF THE AMPLITUDE 


The theory given so far is limited to small amplitudes, 
because the slope of the lift curve as well as the amount 
of drag were assumed to be constant. For large vibra- 
tions this ceases to be true, and then it becomes neces- 
sary to divide the path of motion of the conductor into a 
number of sections and to determine for each of these 
sections the driving force in much the same manner as 
equation (2). Each of these forces has to be multiplied 
by its respective path in order to obtain the work done. 
For small. vibrations the work during one cycle will be 
positive, so that the motion will increase. For larger 
amplitudes, however, certain parts of the motion will 
have a negative driving force or damping. This occurs 


for instance, in Fig. 2 when a becomes 90 deg. + 75 deg., 
so that we penetrate into the region of positive slopes of 
the lift curve. 


The final amplitude reached will be such that the total . 


amount of work done during a cycle is zero. In an actual 
case, where there is additional damping in the towers, 
insulators, ete., the amplitude will be somewhat 
smaller. This is so, assuming that all elements of the 
line have the same amplitude. In reality this is ob- 
viously not the case, and then the total work input by 
the wind has to be calculated for all elements of a span. 
Assuming that the span vibrates somewhat like a string, 
7.€., in a sinusoidal form, this calculation is a straight- 
forward process involving no particular difficulties. 


RELATED PHENOMENA 


The effect can be observed by means of a very simple 
experiment. Take a stick of rectangular cross-section, a 
common yardstick for instance; hold one end in the hand 
and dip the other end vertically into the bath tub. 
When the stick is pulled through with the narrow side 
in front, it is in the stable position, a = 0 deg. of Fig. 2, 
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and nothing will happen. When it is pulled with the 
broad side in front, however, a = 90 deg. and the con- 
dition is unstable. It will be found difficult to pull the 
stick through along a straight path; it will rather vibrate 
back and forth just like the transmission line. 

A toy, described and explained by Lanchester* and 
named by him the “aerial tourbillion,’’ operates on the 
same principle. (Fig. 4.) It consists of a stick of semi- 
circular cross-section which can. turn about an axis. 
When it is held in the face of a strong wind and started 
rotating it will keep on doing so. The direction of rota- 
tion is immaterial; it will persist in whatever direction 
it is started. It is evident that the semi-circular section 
can be replaced by any cross-section which would also 
cause a transmission line to vibrate, and consequently 
would satisfy equation (3). If the bearing could be made 
without any friction, this would probably be the easiest 
experiment by which various cross-sections could be 
tested on their stability. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The slow vibrations of ice-coated transmission 
lines in a heavy wind can be explained as due to a cer- 
tain aerodynamic instability. 

2. The phenomenon is entirely different from and has. 
no connection with the rapid vibrations observed in fair 
weather at moderate wind velocities. 

3. It is shown that instability occurs when the nega- 
tive slope of the “‘lift curve” is greater than the ampli- 
tude of the “‘drag curve.” 

4. It follows from the theory that a change in the 
span length or in the tension of the cable does not affect 
the phenomenon. . ; 

5. The behavior of a toy, called the “aerial tour- 
billion’ is shown to. afford a simple test by which the 
stability of variousice-coated sections can be determined. 


Discussion 


VIBRATION AND FATIGUE IN ELECTRICAL 
CONDUCTORS 
(Davison, INGLES AND MARTINOFF) 


STRESS-STRAIN STUDIES OF TRANSMISSION 
CONDUCTORS 
(STICKLEY) 


OF OVERHEAD TRANSMISSION LINES 
(MonroE AND TEMPLIN) 
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(Den Hartoe) 


John A. Koontz: A careful study of the vibration problem was 
first undertaken after trouble had developed in some of the early 
Stockbridge type damper designs. This trouble was due to 
fatigue of the supporting messenger strand. Life tests were made 
on the early assemblies and it was soon found that it was neces- 
sary to substitute high strength steel strand in place of the 
ordinary guy strand or Siemens-Martin grade. This substitution 
changed the characteristics of the damper slightly, but later tests 
proved that they were still effective. The life tests were made on 
the damper assemblies using a vibration machine similar to that 


*F. W. Lanchester, Aerodynamics, London, 1907 and 1923, 
p. 45. 
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shown in Fig. 10 of the paper by Messrs. Monroe and Templin. 
The revised damper design, using the high strength steel, was 
given a life test of over one hundred-million cycles without 
failure. The failures in the supporting strand occurred not at 
the center clamp or point of maximum stress but where the cable 
enters the weight, or at a point where the strand is subjected to a 
reversal of stress. 

Messrs. Monroe and Templin seem to favor two dampers per 
wire per span wherever possible. I prefer using four dampers for 
any line of 1.00-in. diameter or larger. The four dampers should 
have their spacing staggered. This is done so that not more than 
one damper would be located at a node point for any frequencies 
most generally experienced. This method as a rule permits three 


Fig. 1—Movuntine or REcorpErRS on A Tower Ling Havine 
OnE ALUMINUM AND ONE CoprER CIRCUIT 


dampers to be so located that they may be fairly effective as 


dampers. A damper has its greatest efficiency when located at 
the center of a loop, and the Stockbridge damper is most efficient 
when the natural period of the damper is approximately that of 
the vibrating cable. In order to make a more careful study of 
damper spacing, a test span was erected and this span was vi- 
brated mechanically from 4 to 22 cycles per second. After study- 
ing the damper spacing on this short span the test equipment 
was transferred to the field and the actual spans on the towers 
were vibrated and the laboratory results checked. These tests 
all seem to indicate that this staggered spacing and the use of 
four dampers were much more satisfactory than when only two 
dampers were used. With modern design dampers of the Stock- 
bridge type properly designed and located, I believe it is possible 


to take care of vibration so that no damage will be done to the | 


conductor. 

In connection with our study of this problem, the majority of 
the testing was done on an aluminum line which is one circuit on 
a double circuit 220-kv.-tower line. The aluminum circuits con- 
sist of three 795,000-cir-mil steel core aluminum cables having 
a conductivity equal to 500,000-cir-mil copper. On the opposite 
' side of this same tower there are 3 hollow core copper cables of 
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l-in. diameter having a section of 509,400 cir. mils. Both sets of 
cables are erected to give the same ground clearance, and hence 
have the same sag. This line represents almost ideal conditions 
to check relative vibration on these two types of conductors. 
The cables are parallel with only 27 ft. of horizontal separation at 
equal height above ground and supported in the same manner so 
that all spans are alike. A study of the relative vibration of the 
two conductors was undertaken and vibration recording equip- 
ment was installed, as shown in Fig. 1. This equipment was 
arranged to take simultaneous records. The observations were 
carried on for several weeks at a time when conditions were rather 
favorable for vibration. Fig. 2 shows the actual field records as 
taken and gives a rather clear conception of the relative vibra- 
tion. It will be observed that the copper and aluminum cables 
vibrate at approximately the same time. Loop lengths were ob- 
served to be of the same magnitude and the conductors vibrate 
at approximately the same frequency, but the amplitude of the 
vibration of the copper conductor is less. This is clearly shown 
in Fig. 3. 

It may be of interest to operating engineers to know that these 
records were taken while the lines were in operation; the alumi- 
num line operating at 165,000 volts and the copper line at 220,000 
volts. These records were taken by attaching the arm of the 
vibration recorders to the line wires by specially treated cords. 
The recording instruments were placed approximately 20 ft. 
directly below the conductor. The records were traced on a 
Bristol smoked chart. 
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There is one other point in connection with the vibration of 
transmission line conductors, that is, vibration in general occurs 
during the night hours, late in the evening, or quite early in the 
morning. The wires seldom vibrate during the usual working 
hours of the day. This: point has led some engineers to believe 
their lines free from vibration. 

F. E. Andrews and H. T. Eddy: The subject discussed in 
Mr. Den Hartog’s paper is that which is generally known as 
“whipping” rather than that which is generally known as ‘“‘vi- 
bration.’ The paper would be considerably improved by re- 
stricting the use of the term ‘‘vibration”’ to disturbances such as 
are deseribed in the first paragraph. 
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The statement is made in the second paragraph that distur- 
banees of greater amplitude (20 ft.) are mostly associated with ice. 
If the theory advanced by this paper is correct, and it is the same 
theory advanced by Mr. Davison and which is generally accepted, 
the disturbances cannot arise without ice. I should like to have 
this statement checked by Mr. Den Hartog. 

The cause of the vertical lift shown in Fig. 3 of the paper is not 
clear. The lift is given as a function of the velocity but it is 
shown with a greater force than the drag. Is this vertical lift the 
vertical component of the wind acting upon the conductor or is 
it the result of eddy currents? 
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A.C.S.R., 795,000 cir. mil, 1.093-in. diam. 
— — — ~ Copper 500,000 cir. mil, 4CS hollow core, 1-in. diam. 


At other places in the discussion, vibration, presumably caused 
by eddy currents, is assumed as the originator of action and as 
the cause of variation of the angle of attack. If this is accepted 
we would be able to prevent whipping by preventing vibration 
with dampening devices, but anyone who has seen the violent 
whipping action would be slow to accept such a solution. 

The conclusion that change in span length or change in tension 
of the cable does not affect the phenomenon is contrary to gener- 
ally established formulas for traveling waves in a conductor. It 
also raises doubt as to the practicability of the theory. It is well 
known that there may be no disturbance in spans adjacent to 


those in which violent whipping is in process and which are . 


seemingly similar in all respects, except for slight difference in 
span length or in tension. Such considerations and the additional 
complications of friction, inertia of clamps and suspension insu- 
lators, stiction, ete., make it seem impractical to predict whipping 
by application of formulas here developed. 

In the paper by Messrs. Monroe and Templin we ask the reason 
for the Fig. 6 in equation (1). This equation is normally written; 

1 leery 
L Ww 

In discussing the paper by Messrs. Davison, Ingles, and 
Martinoff: there are several 3-strand conductors now on the 
market, notably one of high strength material made by the 
Aluminum Company. Has there been any experience with the 
use of sleeves on this conductor and is any special sleeve 
necessary? 

C. B. Basinger: It has been suggested that there is a cause 
of conductor vibration which is closely allied with the phenom- 
enon of corona discharge, and which, though affected by it, is 
not wholly dependent upon wind for its action. 

This discussion presents the results of experiments made by 
Mr. H. L. Richardson and the writer; at the Massachusetts 
[Institute of Technology, to study the forces which act on a 


i 
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moving conductor which is surrounded by corona discharge. 
These studies show that a force exists which is a function of the 
voltage on the conductor and of the velocity of the conductor 
relative to the air. In general it is necessary for the conductor 
to be energized above the corona voltage and a further increase 
in voltage, over the range studied, increases the force. For this 
reason, in this discussion the force is called ‘‘corona force.” 

A glass frame, shown diagrammatically in Fig. 4, was con- 
structed of pyrex tubing and supported at the top from a wood 
structure by means of a small precision ball bearing. A direct- 
current watt-hour meter was placed under the frame and me- 
chanically connected with it by means of a fiber rod, so that it 
could be used to driye the rotating structure with easily measur- 
able torques. Polished conductors were placed between the 
upper and lower arms of the frame and connected to the high- 
voltage source by means of fine wires inside the tubing. Both 
conductors were connected together and to one side of a high 
potential transformer, the other side being grounded. Thus, 
when the frame was rotated by the watt-hour meter, an ar- 
rangement was provided for moving the conductors through 
the air at various speeds while high potential was applied to 
them. The connecting wires being inside the tubing, the corona 
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discharge from them had no effect upon the turning of the frame, 
and whatever force was observed could be attributed only to 
the exposed conductors held between the four projecting arms 
of the frame. 

The watt-hour meter motor was calibrated for torque by 
means of a spring; thereafter torques were determined from the 
meter field and armature currents. It was therefore possible to 
plot speed-torque curves for the combination of the motor and 
the frame, with various voltages applied to the conductors; from 
the speed-torque curves the force due to the voltage was readily 
derived. 
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At any given speed the friction inside the meter, as well as the 
outside friction on the frame, was the same with and without 
voltage on the conductors. Also, at any given speed the internal 
torque supplied by the meter was the same for these two condi- 
tions. Therefore, the difference in torque required, with and 
without voltage, to drive the frame at any given speed is the 
torque supplied by the electrical force on the conductors at 
that speed. 

Throughout the tests three different sizes of conductor were 
used: 2.4 and 1.6 mm. steel rods, and 0.8mm. copper wire. Three 
voltages, 76.7, 62.4 and 48.0 r.m.s. kv. were used in connection 
with each of the three sizes of conductor. In all cases the re- 
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corded speeds of the conductors through the air were determined 
by timing the revolutions of the frame after the steady state 
‘had been established. Speed-torque curves were plotted in 
terms of the speed of the conductors through the air in centi- 
meters per second, and the torque required, in gram-centimeters, 
and in each ease a curve was plotted for both directions of 
rotation. 

The corona force speed curves were determined from the 
difference between the speed-torque curve with no voltage and 


the average of the speed-torque curves in each direction with. 


voltage applied. The averaging of the torques in each direction 
balanced out any inherent dissymmetry. 

In Figs. 5, 6 and 7 are shown the curves of force on a 61-cm. 
length of conductor as derived from the speed-torque curves. 
The force is shown in grams and the speed of the conductor in 
centimeters per second. The force over the range of velocities 
. studied seems to be somewhat cyclic in nature, being negative 
or such as to retard the motion of the wire at very low speeds, 
and positive or such as to accelerate the motion at somewhat 
higher speeds. Furthermore, in the case of the 0.8 mm. wire, the 
maximum magnitude of the force in the negative region is con- 
siderably greater than that in the positive region. Another 
interesting point is that the speed for the maximum positive 
foree becomes less as the size of the conductor is increased. In 
each figure the curve of air resistance for the size of wire in 
question is also plotted, so that the order of magnitude of the 
foree due to voltage, or the corona force, may be compared 
with it. ; 

It-is realized that the method of arriving at the corona force 
versus speed, which was followed, is an inherently inaccurate 
one. That is, the difference between two fairly large quantities 
is used in obtaining a smaller quantity. During the course of 
taking the readings, however, it was found that the force is at 
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best a rather erratic quantity. The presence of even a slight 
roughness on the surface of one of the conductors changes the 
readings a great deal. Furthermore, although the conductors 
were polished with a cloth at frequent intervals, the aceumula- 
tion of deposit on the conductors affected the readings, so that 
they were in a measure dependent upon the time of application 
of the voltage between each successive reading. For these rea- 
sons it is not thought that any detailed conclusions may be drawn 
from the curves. They do, however, show the existence of a 
force, its general order of magnitude and manner of variation. 

The experimental work which has been briefly described above 
was entered into in the course of a study of the vibration of small 
conductors in the laboratory under the influence of high voltage. 
The most unexpected result shown by the curves which have 
been presented, is the presence of a relatively strong retarding 
force at certain speeds of the conductor through the air. Further 
studies of vibrating spans showed that under certain conditions 
a span of wire may be unstable and tend to vibrate even though 
its velocity through the air is such as always to produce a corona 
force in the direction to retard the motion. The conditions for 
such vibration, the proof of which is given below, are as follows: 


1. The wire must be in a uniform current of air, moving per- 
pendicular to it, of such a velocity that it falls opposite a portion 
of the force curve which has a positive slope (that is, a portion 
which shows an increase in the positive value of the force with 
an increase in air velocity). 


2. The magnitude of the slope of the force curve must be 
greater than the.magnitude of the slope of the air resistance 
curve, at this point. (It is assumed that the air resistance is the 
only damping force.) 
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If these two conditions are fulfilled, the wire will be unstable 
if vibratory motion is considered to be in a plane parallel to the 
motion of the air. In other words, for one cycle of vibration the 
energy input will be greater than the energy output. An analysis 
leading to a proof of the two conditions above may be given as 
follows: 

Consider a span of wire the length of which is so large as com- 
pared with its diameter that the wire may be considered as a 
flexible string of certain mass per unit length. The natural 
fundamental frequency of vibration may be easily calculated 
by means of Lord Rayleigh’s formula: 
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ay 
f=a- ear (1) 
2L p 
where f = frequency, 
L = length, 


T = tension, 
and p = mass per unit length. 

If it is further assumed that the wire vibrates harmonically 
and that its configuration during vibration is a sine wave, it is 
possible to relate the velocity at any point on the wire at any 
time, ¢, with the maximum amplitude at the center of the span. 
For, considering one point on the wire, 

= (max. velocity) sin wt 
But the maximum velocity 


varies over the length of the span 
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according to a sine function of the distance, v, from one end. 
If we let V = 0 when? = O, then the displacement will be maxi- 
mum whent = 0,and ~ 
displacement = 
Therefore 
V = d/dt (displacement) 

It has been shown by Mr. H. L. Richardson and the writer, 
by means of observations with a stroboscope, that small conduc- 
tors when vibrating under the influence of high voltage always 
vibrate at their natural frequencies, and this is to be assumed 
throughout the following discussion. 

The first requisite for a mathematical treatment of the problem 
is some sort of algebraic equations representing the variation of 
corona force with velocity, and the variation of air damping force 
with velocity. 

Looking at the corona foree and air resistance curves which 
have already been shown, it is seen first that certain portions of 
the corona force curves are practically straight lines, for instance, 
the curve for the 0.8 mm. wire at 76.7 ky. has quite a long straight 
portion. In other cases parabolas might fit quite well, and there 
are other possibilities. In the second place, it may be found with 
a little experimentation that the air resistance curves can be very 
closely represented by a portion of a parabola, F = — k)V?. 

However, it has been found possible, by assuming general 
shapes for the corona force curves, such as the straight line 
F = mV + C, to arrive at conclusions which may be applied in 
a general way to all of the foree curves. Actual numerical values 


— P sin 72x/L cos wt. 


= Pwsin T2/L sin ot. (2) 
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need not be used to derive these results, although they may be 
placed in the results afterward and definite answers obtained. 
In general considering a variable force acting upon a moving 
body, 
energy = f FV dt. (3) 


If the force acts in the direction of motion it will impart energy to 
the body, or the energy change will be an energy input to the 
body. The opposite will be true if the force acts counter to the 
direction of motion. 

Now let us assume that the wire is in a uniform current of air 
of velocity A em./sec., moving perpendicular to the wire. Also 
assume that the corona force line may be represented by the 
general straight line F, = mV + C, and the air resistance curve 
by Fa = — koV?. 

In Fig. 8 are shown the F, and Fz curves; the former is plotted 
as shown for convenience, but it may take any position depending 
upon the values of m and C assigned in the equation F,=mV +C. 
In the lower portion of the figures are shown the direction re- 
lationships between the forces involved, during the two halves of 
the cycle. These relationships hold only when small amplitudes 
of vibration are concerned, so that the maximum velocity (the 
velocity relative to the ground) of vibration of the wire remains com- 
paratively small as compared with A. In other words, we are con- 
cerned here only with conditions which would render the wire 
unstable and not with large amplitudes of vibration. 
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Referring to the lower portion of Fig. 8, a and b represent the 
extreme positions of the wire, where its absolute velocity, or 
velocity with respect to the ground, is zero. The large arrow 
shows the direction of the wind, and the small arrows below give 
the directions of the forces which act upon the wire. When 
moving from 6b to a, against the wind, a section of the wire is 
retarded by Fa, and retarded or accelerated by F, according to 
the sign of the corona force. When moving from a to 6, or with 
the wind, Fz accelerates the wire as does F, if it is negative. In 
other words, a negative corona force tends to decrease the relative 
velocity of the wire and the air. When the wire is moving with 
the air, but not as fast as the air, the only way it can do this 
is to tend to accelerate the wire. 
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In Fig. 8 is also shown the sine wave of absolute velocity, with 
the time axis vertical. It is obvious that this velocity curve 
should be plotted at A, since during one-half of the cycle it adds 
to the velocity A, giving a velocity A + V relative to the air, and 
during the other half cycle it subtracts, giving a velocity A — V 
with respect to the air. 


Starting from c and moving to d, on the sine wave of absolute 
velocity, corresponds to the motion of the wire from 6 to a in the 
lower diagram, and from d to e, corresponds to motion from a to 
b. This is true since motion against the wind increases the rela- 
tive velocity of the wire and the air, and motion with the wind 
decreases this velocity. 


Now return to equation (3) and consider the signs of the quan- 
tities involved. If F is the air resistance foree, Fz, its sign will 
always be negative. Over the first half of the cycle, from ¢ to d 
on the sine wave, V will be positive and consequently the product, 
FaV will be negative and will represent an energy output. Dur- 
ing the second half of the cycle, from d to e, both Fgand V will be 
negative and their product will be positive, representing an 
energy input. 

If F in the equation is F,, the foree due to corona, during the 
first half cycle the product, FV, will be positive or negative ac- 
cording to whether F, is positive or negative. This agrees with 
what is seen should be true, because as long as F, is negative it 
acts toward the right (Fig. 8, lower portion) and retards the 
motion of the wire. But if the magnitude of A and of the maxi- 
mum value of V are such that they add up so as to bring the 
relative velocity to a point on the Ff, curve which is positive, or 
above the axis, F’, shifts its direction and helps the motion of the 
wire. The same conclusions are true in regard to the second half 
eycle, only here V is negative and therefore a negative Ff pro- 
duces an energy input and a positive F, produces an energy out- 
put. Throughout the integration, therefore, the sign of F, takes 
eare of itself and the result is a net energy change, positive or 
negative. 

Having clearly in mind the fact that a positive sign for the 
energy in any case represents an energy input and a negative 
sign, an energy output, we shall proceed to integrate over one 
cycle to find the net energy due to corona and the net energy due 
to air resistance. 

As the equations for the corona force and the air resistance have 
been given, the V in each is measured from the origin and repre- 
sents the relative velocity of the air and the wire. If we take V 
as the absolute velocity, then the relative velocity becomes 
A + V, where V is the V of equation (2). This amounts simply 
to shifting the origin on the diagram to the point A. The equa- 
tions for the two force curves, then, are 


Fe =m(A+V)+C, 
Fg = —k(A+V)?. 


Let EZ, be the net energy change per cycle due to the corona 
force, and Eg be the net energy change per cycle due to the air 
resistance. 


Determination of E;: 
E,=SfF.Vdt =f (mAV + mV? + CY) dt. 
Substituting from equation (2) and placing limits, 
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E, = P20 oi = mP?TfL. (4) 


This is independent of A and its sign depends upon the sign 
of m, the slope of the F, line. 
Determination of Ea: 
Ea =f FaVdt = f (— keV? + 2AV? + A?YV) dt. 
Substituting from equation (2) and placing limits, 
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Equations (4) and (5) give the expressions for HE, and Eq 
over a complete cycle of vibration for the whole wire, under the 
conditions which have been assumed in this ease. If m in the 
equation for the corona force line is positive, the net energy due to 
corona is an energy input to the wire; if m is negative the energy 
is an energy output. The net energy due to air resistance is 
always an energy output, since k, is always negative. 

Now let us take the ratio of the magnitude of #, to the magni- 
tude of Eq. 


ee ie ee ee ee (6) 
koQAP*WfL 2koA 


The slope of the corona curve, as has already been stated, is 
[Sol =m. . (7) 
The slope of the air resistance curve is 
Sa = dFa/dV = —2koV, 
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and its slope at the point A is 
Sq = —2k,A. 


Or since the slope is always negative, taking the magnitude 
only, 


(Salva Bikes. (8) 
Substituting (7) and (8) in (6), 
| Ee | Se 
wees (9) 
| Ea| | Sa | 


Therefore, under the conditions assumed, the question as to 
whether or not the wire will vibrate depends only upon the rela- 
tion between the slopes of the two curves for F, and Fg at the 
point A. Since the sign of S, determines the sign of HL, the two 
conditions which must be met in order that the wire may be in 
an unstable state and tend to vibrate are those stated above. A 
numerical example follows: 

Taking the corona force curves for the 0.8 mm. wire, and con- 
sidering the curve for 76.7 ky. in particular, it may be found that 
the straight portion of this curve, 7. e., from about 69 em./ sec. to 
about 115 em./sec. has a slope m = S, = + 0.000778 and that the 
constant in the equation of the air resistance curve is k =3.5 X10 
both in grams per cm. per sec. 

Assuming an 0.8 mm. copper wire 30 ft. (= 915 em.) long with 
a tension of 5 lb. the calculation of the fundamental frequency of 
vibration by means of formula (1) may be easily made, and the 
result is: f = 3.8 eycles/see. 

Also assume 

P =1em. 

A 1.5 miles/hr. = 67.2 em./sec. 
(if P =1em., Pw =max. absolute velocity =1 X 27 X3.8 =22; this 
is well under A, and therefore the assumed condition is fulfilled.) 

The length, L, in the formulas for EZ, and Eg, is ‘“‘unit’’ length, 
or the unit of length of the wire for which the force on the curves 
was taken. The unit length in this case is 61 em. Therefore the 
expressions for #, and Hz must be divided by 61. Also since 
force is given in grams, the units of HZ, and Eq will be in joules 
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The energy input per cycle is, then, 0.0000431 joules, and the 
energy output per cycle is 0.0000260 joules. A maximum ampli- 
tude of 1 em. was assumed for convenience. Obviously, for this 
same value of A, regardless of amplitude EZ, will always exceed Ea, 
as shown by the equations. But the corona force curve is a 
straight line only within very definite limits and therefore the 
amplitude would not increase very much beyond 1 em. before the 
energy input would fall off very quickly. We cannot predict the 
maximum amplitude from these results, over the range covered, 
but we can say that the wire would tend to vibrate under these 
conditions. 
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If A were taken still larger, the difference between EH, and Ha 
for any amplitude would be less, and finally if A were taken 
opposite the point where the two slopes are equal, HZ, would 
equal #4 and the wire would not vibrate. 


E. W. Dillard: Messrs. Davison and Monroe have described 


in detail two commonly recognized types of conductor vibration. 


which are now familiar to many engineers. Mr. Monroe has also 
briefly touched on a third type of vibration with which we have 
had some experience in New England. Although this vibration 
has been shown to be harmless, it has aroused considerable 
interest because of its apparently close relation with the pheno- 
menon of corona. 


This phenomenon was first observed on the 220-kv. Fifteen Mile 
Falls transmission line during a snow storm a few weeks after the 
line was put in operation. Subsequent field tests established the 
following facts, which seemed to indicate that its origin was 
different from that discussed in the two papers mentioned above: 

1. Vibration occurred only when the line was energized. 

2. Vibration occurred only under atmospheric conditions where 
either fog, rain, or wet snow were present. 

3. Vibration occurred only when the wind velocity did not 
exceed three miles per hour, and most cases occurred with a 
lower value. 

4. The character of the vibration is different from either of the 
well known types. In amplitude, wave length, and frequency 
it lies between “‘wind vibration” and “‘galloping.’’ The frequency 
is of the order of 75 cycles per minute with corresponding loop 
length. 


The presence of voltage as a necessary condition was thoroughly 
demonstrated by the field tests which have been confirmed by 
subsequent observations. Vibrations die out within fifteen 
minutes after the line is deenergized and build up in about twenty 
minutes after sufficient voltage is restored. The presence or 
absence of current flow is apparently of no significance. Further- 
more, the field tests indicated that there is a critical voltage 
below which vibration will not take place even during the most 
propitious conditions. j . 

The Fifteen Mile Falls transmission line has been fully de- 
seribed in the September 6, 1930 issue of the Electrical World. 
The line consists of two circuits, 795,000 cir. mils aluminum, on 
single-circuit towers. It was definitely designed for a low normal 
tension in the conductors and a low average height above ground 
which resulted in a normal tension of 2,900 lb. and the use of 
8.94 towers per mile. The insulation consists of 15 disks with 
grading rings. Tapered armor rods were installed to further 
protect the conductors from burning and from mechanical 
injury at the clamp. It is believed that the low conductor ten- 
sion and the damping action of the armor rods greatly reduce the 
possibility of fatigue failure from high frequeney wind vibration 
of the type deseribed in the preceding papers. 

An analysis of the field tests led to the belief that disruptive 
corona might be a third cause of vibrating conductors. 
span, the exact duplicate of one of the spans on the line, was 
erected to confirm this hypothesis by further experiments under 
controlled conditions. Power was supplied from a single-phase 
300-ky. grounded neutral testing transformer, and a row of 
sprinklers installed above the span provided a means of supplying 
precipitation at will. 

It was found that no vibration could be produced if the wind 
velocity exceeded four miles per hour. Difficulties were experi- 
enced in carrying on the tests because of the fact that wind 
velocities are usually greater than this limit excepting for very 
short periods at sunrise and at sunset, We also found that vibra- 
tion will occur with a lower voltage during precipitation than 
when the conductor is dry. This explains the rare occurrence of 
vibration on the line since the simultaneous conditions of low 
wind-velocity and precipitation are required. 

Under the test conditions we were able to produce vibrations 
in all sizes of conductors from No, 14 A.W.G, stranded copper 
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antenna wire to 795,000 cir. mils A.C.S.R. Fig.9 shows the re- 
lation between the voltage required to sustain vibration and the 
conductor diameter. Within the precision of the set-up the points 
fall on a smooth curve which closely resembles the ‘storm 
corona’’ voltage curve which is plotted in the same figure. A 
single exception was encountered. We were unable, with the 
voltage available, to produce vibration in a No. 4/0, seven- 
strand, hard drawn copper conductor which seemed to have 
inherent mechanical characteristics which suppressed any ten- 
dency toward vibration. 

On the smaller sizes of wire; that is, up.to No. 4 A.W.G., it 
was possible to cause vibration without any precipitation; that 
is, when the wire was dry. On the larger sizes of copper and 
aluminum cables precipitation was necessary with the voltages 
available. In the case of the smaller wires, where voltage enough 
to cause vibration in the dry state was available, vibration took 
place at voltages about twice the voltage necessary for vibration 
when wet. 

In general, the amplitudes which were developed in the test 
span were less than those reported on the line under operating 
conditions. This is probably accounted for by the relative length 
of span. In one case, however, an amplitude of 40 in. was ob- 
tained by impressing 235 kv. on a No. 4 A.C.S.R. when dry. 
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Vibrations appeared to build up slowly after the application of a 
voltage higher than the critical voltage; ten minutes to half an 
hour (depending upon the conductor size) were required before 
the final steady state was established. For voltages only slightly 
higher than the critical voltages the motion is likely to be a short 
traveling wave, approximately one-twentieth the span length, 
and it is reflected at the points of support. At higher voltages the 
motion is more likely to take the form of a standing wave with 
nodes usually not less than 20 ft. apart. When standing waves 
are established, an increase in voltage causes an increase in ampli- 
tude and, frequently, an increase in wavelength together with a 
decrease in frequency. 

The Subcommittee on Conductor Vibration of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association reported, Electrical West, May 15, 
1930, a case of vibration on the California-Oregon Power Com- 
pany system which very closely resembled that noted on the 
Fifteen Mile Falls line. Correspondence with the engineering 
department of this company has developed the fact that vibration 
oceurs on the two transmission systems under identical con- 
ditions. The voltage of the California-Oregon line is 120 kv. and 
the conductors are No. 2/0 copper. The vibration point of this 
conductor is closely checked by the results which were obtained 
in the New England test span. 
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It is believed that the foregoing data indicate the following new 
principles in regard to conductor vibration: 

1. Any line which is subjected to voltages above the storm 
corona limit may develop vibrations. 

2. Such vibrations are not caused by wind pressures; on the 
contrary, the presence of even moderate velocities of wind sup- 
presses the tendency toward motion. 

3. It is probable that the formation of corona is closely allied 
with the forces producing vibration. 

4, That such forces ean exist is clearly shown in the cooperative 
investigation made by Messrs. Basinger and Richardson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology whose results are pre- 
sented in a separate discussion. 

5. Frequent vibration of this type is unlikely since it usually 
occurs only when there is precipitation and never when there is 
any appreciable wind. 

We feel that the possibility of damage from this type of vibra- 
tion on the Fifteen Mile Falls line is practically negligible. The 
unusually low stringing tension that was used in the design of 
this line is a preventative to wind vibration, and armor rods were 
also installed as a further safeguard against any incipient motion 
or areing. Vibration from corona is of such rare occurrence and 
low frequency that lines with materially less favorable character- 
istics should not be affected adversely. 

We do not feel that our investigation has been exhaustive and 
it is desirable for academic reasons that it be supported by further 
observations and experiments. It is urged that all engineers 
operating transmission lines at or near the limiting corona voltage 
be particularly watchful for vibrations of this type, especially 
during periods of precipitation when wind is absent or of low 
velocity. 

L. L. Perry: March 21, 1932 in Illinois and Indiana was an 
extraordinary day in weather. Conditions produced sufficient 
dancing of conductors to trip out 132-kv. cireuits of both 
A.C.S.R and copper. Circuits tripped out at points about 130 
miles west of Chicago, a few miles south of Chicago, and at a 
point about 150 miles east of Chicago. 

At Chicago the total temperature range was only from 29 deg. 
F. minimum to 30 deg. F. maximum, with a maximum wind of 35 
miles per hour. At one point in Illinois four parallel cireuits of 
447,000 A.C.S.R. on 2 two-cireuit tower lines tripped out within 
a few seconds of one another when the nearest weather bureau 
station recorded 19 miles per hour wind, slight rain, freezing, a 
temperature 31 deg. F. to 30 deg. F., with a range over the day 
from 32 deg. F. at 1:00 a.m., to 28 deg. F. at midnight. 

Apparently all these trip-outs occurred at one point, as evi- 
denced by burns on the conductors and ground wires. At this 
point, this transmission has a diagonal run that presented the 
only case of about 90 deg. angle of line with the wind. The cir- 
cuits danced less in other spans, but gave no evidence of tripping 
out. Sleet thickness was estimated at 3/8in. radial. The Spring- 
field, Illinois, weather bureau records read: ‘From LaSalle south 
as far as Carlinville the day produced almost everything in the 
way of weather, viz., rain, snow, sleet, glaze, wind and thunder.” 

In Alabama that day the tornados, numbering 7, were the . 
worst on record. Since the weather bureau report states that “‘a 
bounding tornado” was reported in Illinois with a path 25 to 50 
ft. wide, striking the ground intermittently, it is fair to assume 
winds may easily have been spotty. 

The first 132-kv. line in the Chicago District went into service 
in 1924. This circuit was 300,000 cir. mil copper strung to rather 
low tension on 500 ft. spans. Very little lightning disturbance 
occurred in 8 years in that transmission, and none that would 
prevent the circuit immediately being closed and kept in after 
trip-out. This line gave no dancing difficulties until about 5 
years had elapsed, and then only momentary interruptions re- 
sulted. But after another year, however, a day came when 
interruptions were so frequent that one circuit was kept out of 
service for some hours. 
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Commenting on Mr. Monroe’s claim that dampers would not 
be injured by dancing: why then are insulators injured by 
daneing conductors? 


J. A. Ingles: Discussions, such as Mr. Den Hartog’s, of vi- 
brations resulting from sleet load or other causes are very 
opportune. It is highly desirable that this phenomenon be kept 
prominently before transmission engineers and executives, since 
there is no convenient method of controlling the hazard and the 
interruptions in the service, which may be expected. About the 
only known remedy is to keep the cables warm by artificially 
heating them slightly above surrounding temperatures during 
sleet forming periods. We know that this method is effective. 
The paper does not offer any suggested remedial measures. 


While admitting that the so-called ‘‘galloping’’ due to sleet 
and other causes, is a vibration and is associated with all other 
vibration phenomena, efforts have been heretofore made to 
segregate, if possible, in the minds of those who have not studied 
the matter extensively, the considerable differences which there 
are between the problems of controlling interruptions and failures 
due to this “galloping’’ and the troubles which develop on account 
of the finer vibrations. Conditions which result from sleet load- 
ing and winds at 5 to 15 miles per hour, cannot very well be 
imagined. They have to be seen in the field. ‘‘Galloping”’ so- 
called of various conductors, including small telephone wires, is 
fairly frequent in the district of 100 miles radius centering on 
Niagara Falls. It is not peculiar to that district. 

Mr. Den Hartog quite correctly points out that in earlier refer- 
ences to ‘“‘lift,’’ “drag’’ studies were omitted and that it is desir- 
able to study the resultant forces at the various angles which the 
flopping cable may present to the wind. Vibration is always ex- 
tremely fortuitous and almost anything can happen if the combi- 
nation of long icicles and moderate winds continue, for a very 
long time. 

Referring to Mr. Stickley’s paper, it has been known for some 
considerable time that a cable when strung takes some time 
before reaching its final sag conditions. The reason for this is 
made quite evident in the paper. 

Mr. Stickley presents the view that tension in the cable tends 
to wrap the strands of the various layers closer together. It 
would be interesting to know if during tests, he has experienced 
any basketing or “‘birdeaging”’ of the cables, for instance, as at 
end conditions or connections, as indicated by Dr. Ing. T. 
Groble, or if he has taken any record of the rotation of the cables 
under test. 

On the question of vibration, it would be most advantageous 
to tabulate the fatigue limits of the various metallic cables. Vi- 
bration failures are largely due to combined stresses exceeding a 
safe limit. Until recently the only indication that these stresses 
were exceeded was the fact that failures occurred. With Stick- 
ley’s values of a cable a fairly reasonable value of stresses could 
be caleulated. Then reference to some authorative tabulation of 
fatigue limits, or fatigue curves, should be made to enable the 
designer to know whether he is within safe limits or not. The 
fatigue limit is in every way as important as the ultimate stress 
. of a eable and it would be to the advantage of the transmission 
engineer if these values could be published by the manufacturer. 

M. E. Noyes: The suggestion is made by Messrs. Davison, 
Ingles and Martinoff that different types of stranding of cables 
should be compared to determine their relative ability to dissi- 
pate energy by interstrand friction. The Aluminum Company of 
America has done this successfully in its laboratory on 120 ft. 
spans using a decrement method suggested by Mr. Kimball, of 
General Electric Company. The decrement of amplitude is 
measured from a trace taken after the source of forced vibration 
has been suddenly disconnected from the cable. This value of 
decrement is then substituted in the Kimball formula. 

In considering new cross section shapes and new types of 
stranding as means for reducing amplitude of vibration, it is very 
important to remember that no mathematical or laboratory 
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study has taken into account the importance of severe stress 
concentrations which may occur at the ends of the span due to 
abrasions of the surfaces of the wires. The result of surface 
deformation is commonly ealled ‘‘notch effect’? when encountered 
in laboratory testing for fatigue of metals. It is well known that 
a surface indentation produces a concentration of stress which 
greatly lessens the-life of the fatigue test specimen. For trans- 
mission line conductors we must not overlook unavoidable 
localized stresses, from this cause, at the supporting points. Any 
cross-section shape of conductor which causes certain strands to 
stand out sharply would, in my opinion, be liable to higher stress 
concentrations than the usual round cable. 


EK. Bate: The paper by Messrs. Davison, Ingles and Martinoft 
is devoted principally to a comparison of effects produced by 
deliberate departure from the conventional cylindrical form of 
conductors, the intention being to prevent or minimize the pro- 
duction of eddies identical in phase or period. Thisisa very sound 
line of attack on the problem, since it aims at a diminution of the 
energy which can be transferred to the conductor by the wind. 
The converse problem is to increase the resistance of the conduc- 
tor to bending, 7. e., to inerease greatly its ability to dissipate 
energy and so reduce the amplitude of vibrations. 


To both of these problems the writer, together with many 
other engineers, has directed some effort, and in the case of the 
former problem an attempt is at present in progress to determine 
the wind energy input without resource to water experiments. 
Even in the case of a cylindrical conductor this is a somewhat 
difficult matter, though once determined, formulas can be de- 
veloped for similar conductors. In the ease of freak shapes there 
seems to be no alternative but to attempt to solve each case by 
experiment. 

Unfortunately, very few freak sections appeal to the engineer 
as practical or economical, especially if alternative means of 
suppression can be satisfactorily applied. There is, neverthe- 
less, a possibility that assiduous trial may lead to a radical 
change in present conventions. 

It must be admitted that our present estimate of the danger 
to be apprehended from vibrations of a given wavelength and 
amplitude for a given conductor, stressed to a predetermined 
extent, is vague, so that it is difficult to determine the influence 
on the life of the conductor of any percentage reduction in 
amplitude, or whether at some point short of complete suppres- 
sion a condition of indefinite life is reached. The rationalization 
of these questions to a state where they are susceptible of caleula- 
tion would greatly inform the minds of transmission engineers. 

Strand failure due to fatigue resulting from vibration is not 
confined to A.C.S.R. conductors. In the writer’s experience 
steel cable though lightly stressed has given much trouble, in 
short, every cable must be considered in the light of its inherent 
characteristics and the conditions to which it may be exposed. 
At present the decision or design depends too greatly on judg- 
ment. 

In addition to the two directions above mentioned in which 
a diminution of vibration is to be sought, there is another im- 
portant provision which can be made—namely dampers of 
various kinds. A purely frictional device may be used in lieu of 
inherent damping in the cables, though most of those proposed 
are clumsy and unsuitable for use on transmission lines. 

It should be possible, however, to devise an arrangement 
which, actuated by the initial movements of the cable before 
full resonance is attained, generates and allows to be reflected 
along the span, an interfering wave, which causes an immediate 
reduction in energy input to the conductor by the wind. 

In the ideal state, when resonance is building up on the span, 
a complete set of loops, practically sinusoidal in shape is formed. 
This condition is essential for maximum energy transfer, and 
the energy transferred will then vary directly as the amplitude 
of the oscillation. If, however, this symmetrical sinusoidal 
arrangement be upset by interfering waves, it may be possible 
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to reduce the magnitude of energy transfer, and so inhibit reso- 
nant oscillation. To such interference the transmission span 
is very susceptible in view of the minute quantities of energy 
involved. 

An action such as this, is the cause, in the writer’s opinion, 
of the efficacy of one or two of the services or arrangements 
which are used and designated as dampers. Experiment shows 
that they could not be expected to dissipate in friction sufficient 
energy justly to account for the great reductions in amplitude 
which they cause. . 

V. M. Martinoff: The users of transmission materials and 
conductors appreciate the great amount of work which Messrs. 
Monroe and Templin, and their associates, have done, and as 
well the cooperation which has been manifested where problems 
have arisen. 


Reference is made to the relative life of certain materials when 
used at 15,000 to 18,000 lb. This is only a small variation but 
it would seem that the life has been materially altered. Speed-up 
tests probably inereased the elastic hysteresis in the cable as 
compared with natural conditions and probably reduced the 
life of the cable considerably.. Is there any information available 
to prove or disprove quantitatively this statement? 

As the experimental determination of the flexural rigidity 
of cables at discontinuities is of great importance, I would like 
to ask the writers if they know an-empirical equation by means 
of which an approximation of section modulus of a stranded 
cable may be obtained at various distances from the clamp. 
Have any experiments been carried out to determine such an 
equation? 

Have the experiments differentiated between the effects of 
winds blowing at the more acute angles to a conductor under 
observation as compared with perpendicular light winds? Were 
there any curves obtained showing variations in amplitudes for 
winds of equal velocity but blowing at different angles to the line? 

A. E. Davison: It is desirable in case further studies of vibra- 
tion are made that someone prepare a statement for the direction 
of other engineers covering as near. as possible all those factors 
which affect vibration and fatigue tendencies, both adversely 
and beneficially, discuss each briefly and correlate them as to 
importance. 

It is thought by some that the direct and immediate solution 
would be by way of minor reductions in the economies of a 
transmission system—that is, add some 2 to 5 per cent to the 
cost of a transmission system and thereby reduce the mechanics 
in the conductor by as much as 25 or more per cent. 

Apart from this which is an entirely economic feature, some 
of the adverse factors are: 

1. Location of Line with Regard to Terrain. Open, level areas, 
free from wind obstructions such as trees, buildings and hills 
probably give rise to excessive fatigue on account of heavier 
vibration. 

2. Relative Smoothness of Surface of Conductors. It is assumed 
in this connection that a thoroughly polished and perfectly round 
cylinder would provide maximum opportunity for the effects 
which a given wind might have on vibration. 

3. Wind Velocity. Low wind velocities give rise to approxi- 
mately stream line flow, and formation of steady eddies in lee of 
eable. High velocities give turbulence disrupting the eddies. 
There is probably a critical velocity giving the worst fatiguing 
effects. 

4. Wind Uniformity. Non-uniform winds give rise to beats 
which are probably more serious than uniform vibration. Tur- 
bulence as pointed out above may be beneficial in that vibrations 
could be broken up. 

5. Length of Cable Without Discontinuity Which Could Act as a 
Reflector, Thereby Introducing a Source of Fatigue. Where long 
spans are used, larger amounts of energy are carried to the 
clamps. 
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The word ‘‘discontinuity’’ is used to cover splices as well as 
suspension clamps and other points of attachment. This would 
require a discussion on methods of suspension, ete. 

6. Tensions. Higher tensions increase both direct and bend- 
ing stresses, therefore tend to produce fatiguing more rapidly. 

7. Fatigue or Endurance Limit of Metals Used in Conductors. 
What are the correct limits to use for various metals? It may be 
assumed that most conductors in present practise are stressed 
beyond the fatigue limit. Is any one type of metal or alloy 
better than another? Resilience limits require attention. 

8. Load per Clamp. Should double suspension or double 
clamps be used to reduce combined stresses so that they will be 
within fatigue limits? 

9. Inertia of Cable. Resists setting up of vibration but tends 
to sustain it once it is built up. Extremely light weight cables 
if pulled to unnecessarily high tensions should account for 
generation of greatest mechanical energy. 

10. Resonance Point of Cable or System. If resonance point 
can be moved outside governing practical limits, vibration will 
be overcome. (See Ferrier.) 

11. Diameter of Cable, That Is, Exposure versus Mass. 
quencies also are inversely proportional to diameters. 

Among some of the beneficial factors are: 

1. Fatigue resisting qualities of metal used—toughness, ete. 

2. Internal friction—interstrand and stiction (statie friction). 
What are the relative damping qualities of each? 

3. Viscosity of medium in which eable is vibrating; “head” 
and “‘dynamie”’ resistances. 

4. Size of strands making up eable. 
in small as compared with large strands. 
irregular profile. 

5., Variation of surface from standard round rod. 

It is desirable that someone who is interested in the subject 
give some attention to the analysis and weighting of these and 
other factors. 

Messrs. Andrews and Eddy submitted that ‘disturbance 
(greater than 4% inch amplitude) cannot arise without ice,” 
and ask that the statement be checked. 

The facts submitted by Mr. Dillard in his discussion confirm 
the general statement that relatively long catenaries are naturally 
quite too unstable to limit causes of major vibrational distur- 
banees to glaze, although glaze may account for a very large 
part of the associated interruptions and their duration. 

The horizontal vibration which Mr. Monroe mentioned at 
Cleveland and vibrations associated with corona as described 
by Mr. Dillard are phenomenal, but as Mr. Dillard suggests 
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‘are not sufficiently frequent, as yet, to be considered troublesome. 


All vibration curative and preventive measures for various 
types of vibrations of relatively small amplitude, can scarcely 
be expected, as Mr. Andrews infers, to solve the troubles asso- 
ciated with glaze, and frequently called galloping or dancing. 

Until the latter part of 1932, little had been heard of that 
type of vibration described by Mr. Dillard. Recently a patrol- 
man called in quite disturbed, saying that on a damp dull after- 
noon he observed wires which were subject to the ordinary 
fine vibrations, demonstrating extraordinary amplitudes of the 
order of 3 or 4 inches. His statement was “approaching gallop- 
ing,” with which phenomenon he was familiar. Conditions did 
not continue long enough for any one other than the patrolman 
to observe the phenomenon. 

Mr. Dillard’s statement that they were unable with the volt- 
age available to produce vibration in No. 4/0, 7-strand, hard 
drawn copper conductor which seemed to have inherent mechani- 
cal characteristics which suppressed any tendency towards vi- 
bration, is intriguing. Considerable attention has been given here 
to relative susceptibilities. 

It is desirable that Mr. Dillard, or another, follow up this 
peculiarity, because it is felt that such fortuitous phenomena as 
vibration may be checked and wholly cured by some minor 
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inherent mechanical or other characteristic yet to be discovered. 

Suggestions made by Mr. Noyes regarding deformed con- 
ductors are quite opportune. Very little attention is being 
given to splicing methods, clamping surface and such details 
until it is reeognized that the suppressing effects are of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant extra expense in connection with such 
details. The study is not completed. 


Concluding the writer wishes to thank those who have given 
a great deal of attention to this subject by way of discussion. 
There is, doubtless, sufficient material in some of the discussions 
for separate papers, but for the fact that the discussors were 
anxious to place the information before interested engineers and 
operators, who have recognized some of the problems. 


G. W. Stickley: Referring to Mr. Ingles’ discussion, we have 
never experienced any basketing or “bird-caging’’ of cables 
during stress-strain tests. The testing procedure and the care 
necessary in making such tests practically eliminates the possi- 
bility of such occurrences. Rotation of the cable test specimen 
during any test was not possible because only one head of the 
testing machine was free to move, and that one could mowe in 
one direction only. 


R. A. Monroe and R. L. Templin: In the discussion several 
questions have been raised which can be definitely answered only 
after further investigational work. This paper was intended as 
a progress report showing the results of work done to date, and 
it is planned to present the results of further investigations later. 


Two problems discussed were not covered in our investiga- 
tional work, namely, the phenomenon generally known as 
‘dancing,’ which was discussed in a separate paper by Mr. Den 
Hartog and the vibration occasioned by corona, which was dis- 
cussed from the theoretical and practical standpoint by Messrs. 
Basinger and Dillard. ; 

Certain direct questions have been asked relative to the data 
and formulas presented in our paper, some of which can be 
answered in the light of present information. 

Mr. Koontz states that he prefers using four dampers at a 
staggered spacing for any conductor of 1 in. diameter or larger. 
Our experience has been that, with cable of sizes up to 795,000 
cir. mils (1.1 in. diameter) A.C.S.R., one damper at each end 
of the span at equal distances from the supports will satisfac- 
torily damp vibration. Considerations of economy would dictate 
the use of only two dampers instead of four, providing the damp- 
ing is satisfactory. The use of four dampers is, however, fre- 
quently necessary on spans exceeding 1,000 ft. in length. 

The question raised by Messrs. Andrews and Eddy concerning 
equation (1) is explained by the statement that L is the loop 
length rather than the wave length and is expressed in inches 
instead of feet, whereas g is in feet per second. 

Mr. Perry’s question as to why we believe that dampers would 
not be injured by dancing whereas insulators are frequently 
broken may be answered as follows: The insulator is firmly at- 
tached to a stationary tower and consequently has to withstand 
the impact resulting from the reversal of the motion of the entire 
mass of the vibrating cable. The damper, being attached to the 
moving line, is free to move with it; its mass is also small and 
the stress due to any differential motion between the cable and 
the damper cannot be large. 

With reference to the first question raised by Mr. Martinoff 
relative to the effect of tension on the life of the cable, a compre- 
hensive series of tests is now in progress which will cover this 
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subject more completely than was possible in the paper. A 
further study of the flexural rigidity of cables is also in progress. 
It has been found that if the component of the wind normal 
to the cable is used, the theoretical and observed frequencies 
agree satisfactorily. The relation between amplitude and wind 
direction, if any exists, has not been determined. 

Many of the subjects listed by Mr. Davison are being studied 
in the investigational work which we now have in progress and 
it is hoped that we will be able to cover them in future papers. 
Undoubtedly other investigators .will cover the other factors 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to express their appreciation 
of the interest with which their paper has been received and to 
thank all of those who have contributed to the discussion. 

J. P. Den Hartog: The model shown in Fig. 10 was built 
since the writing of my paper and was demonstrated at the 
Cleveland meeting. On the left, clamped to the laboratory 
stand is the Lanchester tourbillion, carefully constructed with 
a small ball bearing and a spring clamp on its face into which 
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wooden models of various cross sections can be inserted. In the 
illustration a semi-circular section is shown. Placed in front of 
an ordinary fan the various sections behaved in conformity 
with the theory. 

To the right a wooden section is suspended in springs in a 
heavy steel frame, thus creating a vibratory system quite similar 
to a short section of the galloping transmission line. 

A semicircular section in this apparatus placed in front of the 
fan will build up vibrations of two diameters amplitude in a few 
minutes. Other sections, like the rectangular one for instance 
require the air stream of a wind tunnel to make them respond. 

The difficulty in making a model of this kind is to keep the 
damping sufficiently small. This has been accomplished by 
soldering the joints of the springs with careful fillets, and more- 
over by mounting the whole frame on springs again. In the 
absence of these latter springs the frame will vibrate the table 
on which it is placed and thus destroy the effect. Besides offering 
a rather striking demonstration the model has given a complete 
verification of the theory propounded in the paper. 
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URING the year 1931 the Committee on Re- 
search has encouraged the presentation of re- 
search papers and has reviewed many for ses- 

sions on research before the A.I.E.E. On account 
of the broad field which must be covered by this 
committee it has been impracticable to organize 
subcommittees under any specific classification. 
The burden of reviewing papers has fallen to prac- 
tically all members and excellent cooperation has 
been obtained by correspondence and without com- 
mittee meetings. 

The following topics are worthy of mention to show 
the progress that has been made during the year. 
The subjects reported have all been suggested by 
committee members. 


PHYSICS 


Dr. R. J. Van de Graaf of Princeton University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology has de- 
veloped static machines of a very simple construction 
using endless silk belts with which he has generated 
as high as 1,500 kv.. This work is being extended to 
much higher voltages. 

Dr. F. Lange and A. Brasch of the University of 
Berlin have built a simple X-ray tube consisting of 
alternate rings of paper, rubber, and aluminum which 
they hope to operate with voltages up to 2,500 kv. 

A number of developments have taken place during 
the year in connection with X-ray tubes and auxilia- 
ries. Some of these are described in the January 
issue of the General Electric Review. The application 
of X-rays commercially has been extended during the 
year to the sterilization of food and food products. 

Experiments have recently been made in this 
country on a sodium vapor lamp, originally developed 
in Germany. This lamp has been made possible by 
a new kind of glass which is not blackened by the so- 
dium vapor. This lamp is said to be several times as 
efficient as the ordinary mercury or gas filled lamp. 

In ferro-magnetic materials changes in magnetiza- 
tion do not occur instantaneously throughout the 
mass of the material, but start locally and are propa- 
gated with finite velocity. This was demonstrated 
on a large scale by K. F. Sixtus and L. Tonks and the 
velocity of propagation was measured in nickel-iron 
wires under tension. (Physical Review, 37, 1930, p. 
1958, April 1931.) 

From the Westinghouse Laboratories a new mag- 
netic phenomenon has been reported by F. Bitter, 
which consists in the discovery of magnetic inhomo- 
geneities of a definite and regular pattern in the in- 
dividual crystals of ferro-magnetic materials. These 
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are of quite a different nature, depending on the type 
of material. No satisfactory explanation has yet 
been obtained for this phenomenon. 

Members of the staff of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute have announced the discovery of the last 
missing element, No. 85. 

From theoretical considerations, it was believed 
that atoms of hydrogen might exist which are twice 
as heavy as the ordinary atoms. These have now 
been discovered experimentally by H. C. Urey and 
G. M. Murphy of Columbia University and F. G. 
Brickweede of the Bureau of Standards. 

Walter Bathe is reported by A. H. Compton to 
have produced gamma rays by bombarding beryllium 
metal with alpha rays. His experiments indicate 
a possible synthesis in which a heavier element, car- 
bon, is formed and if proved correct it may greatly 
affect all ideas of how the solar system and our earth 
originated. (Sc. News Letter, p. 223, Nov. 21, 1931.) 

Vacuum tubes are continually extending the ranges 
of possible electrical measurements and thereby 
opening new fields of physical research. L. A. Du- 
Bridge (Physical Review, Vol. 37, page 392, 1931) re- 
ports measurements of small currents of the order of 
10~18 amperes which corresponds to six electrons per 
second. 

Fowler (Physical Review, Vol. 38, page 45, 1931) 
has made important theoretical investigations of 
the photoelectric threshold values of clean metals at 
various temperatures. 

Newton Harvey (J!/. of General Physiology, Vol. 15, 
p. 147) has demonstrated that living cells are dis- 
integrated by ultra-sonic waves in less than 1/1000 of a 
second. 

R. W. G. Wyckoff (Radiology, Vol. 17, joel Ay 
1931) has obtained important data on the destruction 
of micro-organisms by X-rays and cathode rays in 


‘continuation of his previous work in this field. 


Boer and Teves (Zevtsch. f. Phys., Vol. 73, page 192, 
1931) have obtained further important results in 
connection with their investigation of the photo- 
electric properties of caesium oxide films in conjunc- 
tion with halide salt layers. 

Bergmann (Zeitsch. f. Phys., April 1, 1931) has 
described an important photoelectric cell involving 
essentially the photoelectric properties of iron sele- 
nide. 


DIELECTRICS 


The Committee on Electrical Insulation of the 
Division of Engineering and Industrial Research of 
the National Research Council reports very sub- 
stantial progress in the study of dielectrics and di- 
electric phenomena. Its report, which summarizes a 
considerable number of recently presented papers, 
should be consulted by those interested in this sub- 
ject. The following items, some of which were re- 
ported by the National Research Council, are of par- 
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ticular interest. Some of these results have been pre- 
sented in the form of papers before the Institute. 

A further reference which may be consulted with 
profit to those interested is monograph No. 5 of the 
American Chemical Society, by Professor C. P. 
Smythe of Princeton University, giving an extensive 
summary of the results of the Bele in determining 
molecular structure. 

The following four A.I.E.E. papers from The 
Johns Hopkins University on this subject by Dr. 
Whitehead and his associates are particularly valu- 
able, namely, on the Conductivity of Insulating Ouls, 
The. Fundamental Properties of Impregnated Paper, 
Residual Air and Moisture in Impregnated Paper, and 
The Predetermination of the A-C. Characteristics of 
Dielectrics. Other valuable A.I.E.E. papers on 
dielectrics are Insulation Variability, by M.. C. 
Holmes; On the Theory of Thermal Breakdown of 
Solid Dielectrics, by P. H. Moon, and another in, the 
same field by Kenney, Luery, and Moriarty. 

In one of the above mentioned papers by White- 
head and Banos there is announced a most remark- 
able agreement between loss, power factor, and 
capacity values at 60 cycles for solid and liquid di- 
electrics as determined experimentally and as calcu- 
lated from the d-c. characteristics as obtained by the 
oscillograph. 

By very careful distillation and purification as re- 
ported by L. A. Welo it has been possible to produce 
insulating oils having conductivities of 10~' to 
10~19 ohms. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories have reported 
very interesting results on ordinary insulation in 
which they point out that it is the metallic salt con- 
tent of considerable solubility in water which con- 
trols the insulation or conductivity characteristics of 
such materials. Washing with water improves the 
insulation properties decidedly and improvement can 
be obtained by replacing the soluble salts with more 
insoluble salts by chemical reaction. 

Work continues in an increased amount on the 
subject of polar molecules in dielectrics. This 
subject, originally considered of no practical value, 
is now being studied for viscous liquids and even 
solids, with very important results. Development 
of polar molecules in insulating oils gives a measure 
of deterioration. The work of W. N. Stoops points 
out the very definite correlation and the fact that the 
measure of the polar characteristics under accelerated 
test may furnish a measure of the useful life of an oil. 

Dielectric losses in highly refined insulating oils at 
commercial frequencies and operating temperatures 
have been shown to result from conduction, but at 
high frequencies and low temperatures the major 
loss may be accounted for by the orientation of polar 
molecules. (H.H. Race, Physical Review, Vol. 37, 
p. 430-436, Feb. 1931.) 

At Johns Hopkins University and the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories further studies on abietic acid 
and rosin have been made as to the part played by 
dipoles in the s.i.c. and loss characteristics of ma- 
terial over ranges of temperature and frequency. 
This type of work, directed toward an understanding 
of the mechanism of the dielectric in detail, is most 
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important. It is interesting to note that both sets 
of data can be explained by the generalized theories 
of Schweidler and Wagner, which consider the 
dielectric mass as a whole, or by the dipole theory of 
Debye, which considers the microscopic structure, 
namely, the individual atoms, molecules, or ions as 
dipoles. 

Studies of cable oil and cable conditions at a num- 
ber of laboratories were reported last year, par- 
ticularly on the effect of ion bombardment on oils. 
The necessity for a completely filled, solid, compact 
cable to prevent internal ionization is further shown. 
For example, it has been shown by the Detroit Edi- 
son Company that the power factor of an oil is di- 
rectly correlated with the amount of hydrogen freed 
by ion bombardment. In the studies of the funda- 
mental properties of paper, oil, and impregnated 
paper at Johns Hopkins University, it was found that 
with high grade oil the larger portion of the dielectric 
loss was attributable to the paper. Further, it has 
been shown by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany that tackiness of adhesion of the compound is 
correlated with long life of cables. 

J. A. Scott of the General Electric Company has 
shown that oil pressures of several atmospheres ap- 
plied to impregnated paper insulated cable give a 
decided increase in the life of the cable as measured 
by an endurance test. 

The increased use of the oil filled type of cable and 
the growing use of oil for filling joints in ordinary 
impregnated paper insulated cable have greatly in- 
creased the importance of the integrity of the lead 
sheath. Several research projects dealing with lead 
are in progress. Work at the University of Illinois 
has shown that the creep of lead and several common 
lead alloys occurs at stresses below 200 Ib. per 
square inch; that is, at stresses which may occur in 
cable sheaths during normal operation. 

Researches on transmission cables show a tendency 
to depend on accelerated aging tests as a measure of 
the life quality.. Both utilities and cable manufac- 
turers are conducting researches on long lengths of 
impregnated paper insulated cable to duplicate in a 
short time what takes place over a period of years in 
service. The present indications are that, by sub- 
jecting the cable to about 2.5 times normal voltage, 
and at the same time superposing loading cycles re- 
sulting in a maximum temperature somewhat above 
the limiting temperature for the cable, and by making 
measurements of power factor and ionization factor 
at suitable intervals throughout a test continuing a 
week or two, it is possible to predict the effect of 
many years of normal service on the stability of in- 
sulation. shintniek 

Considerable interest is taking place as to the 
influence of pressure on a cable and its relationship 
to the migration of the oil in the cable as it goes 
through its temperature cycle. 

The Detroit Edison Research Department re- 
ports that chemical reactions of organic compounds 
in electrical discharges are being studied as.a part of 
a program of investigation of the deterioration of oil- 
impregnated paper insulation of high-tension cables. 
The results of an experimental survey covering 57 
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different hydrocarbons has been published (Jour. 
Phys. Chem., Vol. 35, 3649 (1931)). 

In the field of insulation, J. B. Whitehead sum- 
marizes the accomplishments for the year as follows: 

This research has been characterized by a definite 
extension of our knowledge of the behavior of in- 
sulating liquids and its causes. This is a result 
largely of the development of amplifier and oscillo- 
graph methods for measuring short-time behavior of 
liquids when used for the impregnation of paper with 
the result that a much closer insight is now possible 
as to the origin of the properties of high-voltage im- 
pregnated paper insulation. A continuation of the 
accelerated life studies on laboratory samples of im- 
pregnated paper is clearing up the uncertainties here- 
tofore existing as to the relative importance of 
residual air and moisture in impregnated paper. In 
connection with these researches, an important 
method of analysis of the results of a-c. measure- 
ments has been developed and its limitations ex- 
plored. 


CIRCUIT INTERRUPTION 


Vacuum relays developed in Germany have been 
introduced into this country which make use of the 
flexibility of glass to transmit sufficient motion to 
operate contacts. This is possible because of the 
very small contact separation necessary in a vacuum. 

Slepian and Strom in an Institute paper (ELEc- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING, Dec. 1931) have given a 
valuable analysis of the factors which govern arc 
extinction in low-voltage network cables. It is 
shown that the gas blast, as the result of the action 
of the arc on cable insulating materials, is largely re- 
sponsible for the clearing of faults. Data are given 

' on the extinguishing characteristics of various types 
of chemical compounds. 

By intensive research, the possibilities of boric acid 
in connection with circuit interrupting devices have 
been developed to a point where commercial applica- 
tions are in sight. The production of water vapor 


from the boric acid by the action of the arc causes a. 


powerful deionizing action. The water vapor may 
be condensed, thus making possible a very efficient 
enclosed fuse for high interrupting capacities. 


s 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. B. Dwight has given a very useful analysis of 
the proximity effects in cable sheaths (A.I.E.E. 
TRANSACTIONS for September). This is supple- 
mentary to the formulas published by him some years 
ago in the Electric Journal. 

In the same issue of the TRANSACTIONS there is a 
group of papers on the measurement and analysis of 
noise in electrical machinery which in some aspects 
represents contribution of new knowledge as the 
direct result of careful research. The science of 
acoustics is becoming an important phase of elec- 
trical engineering. Since the world has become noise 
conscious the elimination of unnecessary noises will 
be only a matter of time. Some of the new portable 
noise analyzers which have been placed on the mar- 
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ket this last year make the measurement of the 
magnitude and the analysis of noises much easier. 

By studies at the Westinghouse Laboratories, of 
car and train models in wind tunnels, fundamental 
data have been obtained on the advantages of stream- 
lining. These results will be of great value in re- 
ducing power and making possible high-speed land 
transportation. 

R. M. Baker has discovered that the presence of 
small quantities of mercury vapor in a non-oxidizing 
atmosphere very greatly reduces the contact re- 
sistance for certain types of brushes and slip rings. 
This may be of some commercial value, especially 
where it is wished to use very high current densities. 
(Elec. Journal, February 1932.) 

The development of the helical groove on slip 
rings and commutators by G. M. Little promises to 
be of considerable value in connection with the prob- 
lem of current collection and commutation. Field 
tests have shown decided improvements in brush 
wear, sparking and distribution of current between 
parallel brushes. (ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, June 
1931, p. 427.) 

Researches on the conditions desirable for the 
greatest human comfort, namely, the effect of 
humidity, wall temperature, air flow, and ionic con- 
dition of the air, etc., have been very active during 
the past year. Also the usefulness of reversed re- 
frigeration for the heating of houses and buildings is 
being tried out commercially in several installations. 
Air conditioning is apparently to become soon a very 
considerable industry of great importance to the 
electrical interests. 

Very sensitive research measurements have shown 
that all metals flow to some extent at high tempera- 
tures and that this flow can be reduced by using 
proper heat treatment of certain alloys. Such 
studies are used as a basis for new mechanical design 
of high temperature steam and electrical turbines so 
that proper clearance will be maintained throughout 
long life. (Paper presented by F. P. Coffin and T. H. 
Swisher at the National Applied Mechanics Meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
June 15, 1931.) 

In the field of radio, Bruce’s work on directive 
short wave antennas is of importance. 

There are two recent developments in piezo-elec- 
tricity worthy of note. Thin plates of tourmalin 
have, within recent months, shown themselves to be 
excellent piezo-oscillators, particularly for very short 
waves down to about two meters wavelength. An 
interesting circumstance in this connection is that, 
although tourmalin was one of the very first piezo- 
electric crystals to be studied, nevertheless the 
practical applications are of very recent date. An- 
other recent application of piezo-electric crystals is 
their use in filter circuits of very high selectivity. 

The researches on the fundamental electrical units 
which have been under way at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for several years have reached a stage such that 
preliminary values can be given, subject to some 
minor corrections. The results confirm earlier de- 
terminations in showing that the international ohm 
is 5 parts in 10,000 larger than it should be, while the 
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ampere has very nearly the correct value as deter- 
mined by measurement of mechanical forces between 
coils. Comparisons of fundamental standards in 
recent years have shown differences between the 
standards of different countries large enough to be 
troublesome in precise scientific work. Direct com- 
parisons between silver voltameters of the Bureau of 
Standards, the British National Physical Labora- 
tory and the German Physikalisch-Technische Reichs- 
anstalt were made during the year at Berlin; these 
proved that existing discrepancies arose in large 
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part from changes in the German standard cells. 
Several years ago the International Committee on 
Weights and Measures decided that eventually the 
electrical units should be based upon absolute (me- 
chanical) measurements rather than upon standards 
arbitrarily defined. The International Committee 
meets in 1933, and it is hoped that definite plans can 
then be approved for introducing electrical units on 
the new basis, assuring international uniformity of 
values, and removing the discrepancy between elec- 
trical and mechanical units. 


Electrical Machinery 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


HE committee during the year has reviewed 
approximately 50 papers, of which 24 have ac- 
tually been accepted and published. Work on 
the preparation of test codes has been carried on 
during the year, and the Transformer Test Code was 
published in preliminary form in October. Favor- 
able comments have been received on this, and work 
on the test codes for induction machines, synchro- 
nous machines, and d-c. machines is now approaching 
completion. 

While direct responsibility of the machinery com- 
mittee for standards, except for transformers, has 
now been transferred to the Sectional Committee of 
the A.S.A., the machinery committee has partici- 
pated indirectly in the revision of the rotating ma- 
chinery standards, and in particular has sponsored 
proposals to determine accurate efficiencies of induc- 
tion and direct-current motors. Mr. C. J. Koch’s 
paper on Measurement of Stray Load Loss in Poly- 
phase Induction Motors, presented at the Providence 
Meeting of the Institute in May 1932, is an important, 
contribution in this field. 

The transformer subcommittee has been very ac- 
tive in revising the Transformer Standards No. 138, 
and it is now undertaking the very important task 
of standardizing impulse voltage tests. 

Revisions in the standards for constant-current 
transformers and in the Standards Report on Ca- 
pacitors have also been prepared. 


SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 


One of the 200,000-kva., 0.8-power factor, 1800- 
r.p.m. steam turbine-driven alternators (GE)! in 
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the Brooklyn Edison Company’s plant has been 
operated successfully at its rated kilowatt output, 
and the second unit is being installed. A 121,000- 
kva., 18,000-volt, 1,800-r.p.m. (AC) unit was 
placed in operation at Waukegan, and a 147,000- 
kva., 22,000-volt unit (AC) for the State Line Sta- 
tion is under construction. A 25,000-kva., 13,800- 
volt, 3,600-r.p.m. machine (W) was shipped to the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company and is the 
largest unit yet undertaken at this speed. A 99,000- 
kva., 13,800-volt, 1,800-r.p.m. generator (W) is 
under construction for this company and is the largest 
unit so far built with internal fans. 

Five vertical-shaft waterwheel-driven alternators 
rated at 48,500 kva., 13,800 volts, 25 cycles, 750. 
rpm. (CGE) are under construction for the 
Abitibi Cangon Development near James Bay. — 

A 1,250-kva., 960-cycle, single-phase generator 
(GE); a 1,250-kva., 1,000-cycle, single-phase gen- 
erator (GE); and a 3,000-kva., 420-cycle, single- 
phase generator (GE) represent increases in capacity 
over high-frequency machines of this type built be- 
fore the year 1931. 

A 75,000-kva., 12,600-volt, 514-r.p.m., synchro- 
nous condenser (W) is under construction for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. This is an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over the previous largest 
synchronous condenser. 

During the year there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the development of designs to improve the 
starting performance of industrial synchronous mo- 
tors, particularly as to higher torque per kva. in- 
rush. Several motors of 200 to 600 hp. at 300 to 
900 r.p.m. have been built with a starting torque 
efficiency (per cent starting torque over per cent 
kva. inrush or unity power factor base) of the order 
of 55 per cent. 


1 Manufacturer Designation: 


AC—Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
BB—American Brown Boveri Company 
CGE—Canadian General Electric Company 
CW—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 

ED—Electric Dynamic Company 

EM—Electric Machinery Manufacturing Company 
GE—General Electric Company 

W—Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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Two motors for pulp grinder drive (EM) will use 
stator windings in four parallels, and these motors 
will be started by applying successively the parallel 
circuits all on the reduced voltage of the auto- 
transformer. These suitably timed increments will 
reduce the kva. inrush to a minimum. 

The twelve 5,500-hp. motors (GE) for the U. S. 
Mail $.S. Company have been completed, and two 
ships with two motors each are in service. 

The S.S. President Hoover (GE) and the S.S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge (W) each with two 13,250-hp. motors 
were placed in service during the year. 

Two 30,000-kilowatt frequency changers (GE) 
with generators rated 42,860 kva., 0.70 power fac- 
tor, single-phase, 25 cycles, and motors rated 36,000 
kva., 0.9 power factor, three-phase, 60 cycles, and 
operating at 300 r.p.m. are being installed at the 
Richmond Station of the Philadelphia Electric to 
supply power to the Pennsylvania Railroad electrifi- 
cation. These sets have twice the capacity of single- 
phase sets previously built. The generators are 
equivalent mechanically to 61,000-kva., three-phase 
machines. The frequency changers are designed for 
outdoor operation in steel enclosing housings. 


INDUCTION MACHINES 


There has been considerable activity during the 
last year in induction machines. The demand for 
squirrel-cage motors for rapid and oft-repeated re- 
versing duty, of a nature heretofore confined to 
d-c. mill type motors, has led to the development of 
special motors with low inertia rotors and liberal 
radiating surfaces. This demand came chiefly from 
the steel mill industry and concerned motors for use 


on furnace conveyers of the “‘stroke’”’ type and motors . 


for newly developed automatic sheet handling appa- 

ratus as used for hot finishing mills. The simple 
squirrel-cage motor, while it has some disadvantages 
as regards disposition of loss, nevertheless offers 
many advantages for this type of service, é. g., a low- 
inertia, sturdy, dependable, simple, rotating ele- 
ment, simplified control; 
lower-cost motor and lower-cost control. The open- 
ing up of this field to squirrel-cage motors will un- 
doubtedly add to the wider application of this type of 
motor. 

The use of totally enclosed fan-cooled motors has 
increased enormously. One company reports that 
over half of its induction motor production for last 
year was of the fan-cooled type. This type of motor 
is available in mounting dimensions the same as 
those for open motors of equal rating up to fairly 
large sizes, and has been well received by the trade 
where open type motors were subject to aggravated 
dirt conditions. 

Selsyn motors as mediums of control formed a 
successful means of maintaining levels on both ends 
of a lift bridge on the Missouri, Kansas, Texas Ry. 
Other novel applications of this type of motor as a 
control or as an-indicator are under way. 

Induction frequency converters of the commutator 
type have, during the year, been built for use at fre- 
quencies as low as 2/2 cycles. Machines of this 
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faster-operating control; | 
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type with outputs at ten cycles have been supplied 
by a large manufacturer to increase the range of his 
slip-ring frequency converters. These latter, driven 
by a d-c. adjustable-speed motor, have a normal 
range of 120 to 180 cycles. By supplying 10 cycles 
to these converters at approximately '/, normal 
voltage, the frequency range of these converters be- 
came 70 to 130 cycles, and a range of 70 to 180 cycles 
was made possible. These latter frequencies were 
used to supply small high-speed squirrel-cage motors 
and give them adjustable-speed characteristics for 
improvement in manufactured product. 


DIRECT-CURRENT MACHINES 


A triple unit motor has been built (ED) for ship 
propulsion. One auxiliary and two main motors 
are placed in line with their armatures on one shaft. 
The auxiliary motor is designed for low cruising 
speed with higher efficiency than could be obtained 
in the main motors at low speed. 

Two 2,500-hp., 282/708-r.p.m., constant-torque, 
induction motors have been built (AC) for driving 
reciprocating, 1,500-lb. per sq. in., boiler feed pumps. 
The Rossman system of varying speed is used. This 
is the first case where the d-c. armature has been 
mounted directly on the rotatable induction motor 

rimary. 

A 12,500-hp., 44-inch, slabbing mill drive (W) 
has been placed in operation. Each main roll is 
separately driven, without pinions, by a 5,000-hp. 
double-unit motor; the edging rolls by a 2,500-hp. 
single motor. Power is supplied by a 10,500-kw., 
700-volt, d-c. set composed of one induction motor, 
180,000-lb. flywheel, and three 3,500-kw. generators. 

A roll grinder has been equipped (W) with nine 
d-c. motors for controlling separately every motion 
and adjustment. 


‘TRANSFORMERS 


Manufacturers have given increased attention to 
the design of both power and distribution trans- 
formers to better withstand lightning surges and to 
developing methods of impulse testing to indicate 
weakness in transformer insulation to such surges. 

Several large shell-type surge-proof power trans- 
formers (W) of the new type were built, among them 
units of 42,000 kva., 220 kv. which were subjected to 
unusually severe impulse tests, 4,500-kva. units for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and a 70,000-kva. unit 
for the United Electric Light and Power Company, 
which is thought to be the largest of the self-cooled 
type in this country. 

Self-contained features for protection against 
lightning independently of transformer connections 
or grounding practise, and for prevention of outages, 
were accomplished by incorporating high-voltage 
deion gaps and coordinated low-voltage bushings in 
standard distribution transformers (W). 

Cover-roof type bushings are a feature of a new 
line of distribution transformers (AC) intended par- 
ticularly for service on rural lines. - 

Two transformers (GE) of new design were fur- 
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Table |. Mercury Arc Rectifier Units Placed in Operation During 1931 or on Order December 31, 1931 
No. of D-c. Kilowatts Total Type of Placed in 
Purchaser Sets Volts per Set Kilowatts Control Service Service Manufacturer 

Amer; (Gas'& Elec: Co} New Yorks... 2.200 24.) .1, 610. 200 500, Bat. WOOO Tie Automaticgii Sire asebomeaies Railways snias steal 9S Leshan ees 
Boston. Blevatedi Ratlway a jas cernwiscuciests cibspeics citi GOO s05 0.5 BOO i ee snhs 6000 v6. ae Automatic Remote Control.....Railway.......+-.- 1981. ..... 00. GE 
Cleveland Railway Company.............xl.....600..... BOOS estrs OOO sArershsts Semi-Automatic... 225.< 0246 ote s LRaUL WAY. oie) lates a eens DOW cree aettere WwW 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Rwy...... 1*....700..... 500...... BOOM ae. 0 Atttomiaties Met Ge sds a dete, Aehorels MAL WAY: neh eke ariel Sous ream ineats BB 
Commonwealth Edison:Coz. cin... sis ose Ont ROL Oar aineic Le Ou asain aes Os petra: Manual Pei EVAll WAV i-iie whetacretene LOB i wes. ext BB 
Commonwealth Edison (Co. doce. ec lane Leteee B20 Fen cH08O. ens ZDOSO Rate nets Automatic oh REL WAY. 6 dvave.t Conte Oe Lacie oot Es 
Commonwealth Bdison ‘Codec. haw .oeieee Doce 25esner S125 55 aint 3 LOG iepe.s.0s Automatic oc Railway« ance Loo Laan eames oS 
Commonwealth Edison Co...............-+ MEiue to pep si Oo Oirancel wigs eal iey apes BLO. .ce0 Manual np UupRALLWAY . aciategececr s)a(eged OO Licnepere gram CS 
Comimonwealth Edison Col... ious nce aed Be 0S 625555 CR, LZ, BLDG vache siece Manual ee eee eee He ee GE 
Commonwealth Edison Co... Seat AOlOs GetenOi oO a wmperete Oy LZDawielcient Manual ...Railway... suid ADO Od cee a rae GE 
Consol. Mining & Smelting Co. a Cans os (Baayen) 6500 es 6500) os. 3 6, 0005... s.: Manual ma boar atetais arate rer cte: Bietece Electrolytic. . wee MOSM were eit ees GE 
Consol. Mining & Smelting Co. of Can.. Dida siete B50). Air. 0,000 esr 13,000..... Mantal. 0.0.55 wes e mieten amt IOCELOLYLIC es sords wee LOST Rae ee 
Detroit, City of.. Li etetecs 6005: oa. 2000) irexicr 2: 000 Sanne Automatioss: 25.45 Ge Poicw! sc news Teed WAy onus cei. Soba OS Lene ons GE 
I. G. Farbenindustie for Standard ‘Oi Ca. 

of Louisiana, .. ig, Sy ge eRe Dy Paco OO fer rae ee OO lctencacss 2200 tsps Manali sishewids dene cece oh ie lectrochemicale,, Beingeas smears BB 

9,600 erected 

IHinois Power .& Light Company.......-.. J. ..,.650:.... 540...... DAO. sesleie Automatic se ition Salata ate RAUL WEL alts he, See, g LOS ee .W 
Indiana Ratlroad; Companys). o.< sleet svete JOLO~ omits 850i vss 4. L700 stereo Manual.. Stayt Broker oe VAI) WAY. «oe aucerseuctes 1931 eee 
Long Island Railroad Company...........xl.....650..... SOOO ne nisters SHOU Oo Rane Automatic ierote Control pate VAIL WAV. sous; -hers sede OSL ke Ww 
Long Island Railroad Company........... 5..... 650-25. 3, 000% cise 15,0003. 0: Automatic. . Ae MR RALIWAY > <jeh thoes Seu de eel OO disnetatens catteee BB 
Long Island Railroad Company........... 4..... 650. 5% 20,000). <a. 12 OOO sari Automatic. . WO eee ARAN WAY oh tsa arog On ordetivnct same AC 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation.....,... 2.....600.....1,500...... 3,000). » Automatic Remote Control Tarpon IRAN WAY- cs shins os er ol OO lied costae GE 
Louisville'Gas & Blecttie: Con 25, v5. snes ot Dewirane 600%. 4d 000 eee. 2;000).%. 6... Automatiet ts) ie ettateoe aon Railwayhie sb eee lool ae GE 
Montreal Tramways Company............ 2..... GOO 5 poh O00 maser 3,000... .... Automatic Remote Control..... MVaUWAY,. «cunts seus l Oo ue ogee te GE 
Mason City & Clear Lake Railway........ 1¥*....650..... 500....- ee OOS teiees Automatic. . Rathwaycns coe vieteree 1931.. BB 
N. Y. Board of Transportation...."/9.M¢2 >. 210) 6, 825..6 0. 33,000.00; 30,000........ Automatic Rerote Gontrot Subwaeyah)..se ag eye JOS 2s. cate. GE 
N. Y¥..Board of Transportation. - 0... «c.ne, doris 8255.5 kya OO. ace 39, OOO. ics cre Automatic Remote Control Subway........ Being erected....... GE 
N. Y¥. Board of Transportation: :.¢.°...2.. Lie Ss 6252 26 fo 000s ee 45,000...... Automatic Remote Control..... Subwayiiwuseeve oe On. arder..ceidess GE 
N. Y, Board of Transportation............18..... 625 isa: 3,000..... 89,000... .. Automatic Remote Control..... Subway-n: swcirears ces On order... 2 cams GE 
N.Y. Central RoR Companys. sae sole, Lite OOO mo U0. ts. ie 300050. x. Automatic Remote Control..... R.R. Electrif’n....... 1931.. GE 
Northern Indiana Pub. Service Co......... 1....1,500. 3,000 55 ./os'« S000 Fen: <5 Automatic af deiivard b hte RRALUW EY cnckert vei acietoe-e Oe echt ee se BB 
Paris Orleans Rwy.—France.. Eis (olet Ppss a tyler pic gamed SOOO. meh a ples OOO ls scares 1 BOO Aes... Automatic ye des electrif nyoe es - LOST eee GE 
Philadelphia, City of.. tara olestout -<erstayad tor hopes CBO se co LOO’ arcrees 6,300... .... Manual ab. tRailway.ts. 4. pa, 2 On-orden, decane AC 
Piedmont & Northern Railway whens etwets DESI BOOTS ME 7E0SKan 10 Giake la s.2 Auromatic Sane RA Electrifine g.8: 19ST. Ww 
Quebec Power Company.. Pde rhc oto a nce tlieus nyspnOOU tapseses 12005... 03 W200 cess Automatic oe RAUWEY' 5 Fe ee ed LOS Laeres eee BB 
Regina, City of. eae Ta dll Pes Hes DG Dias tore nel OO anerersrete P20 Orr rere Manual 1 AER LL WAY oi) 5: ayebvys aeeeys 1s OU ameter S 3G, BB 
Sun Life Assurance Co. ‘of Canada Reeth Sitka tests Qe crete 2OO a5 eho ty 200 ne eee SOOM: c1..: Manual Soe POWEN As Tater eb ps ca nhl OS Lis aiaetaye okie BB 
Trenton Transit Company.. . a Porn s 600. . 14005... 3:3 4 ZOO a sisrare Manual SIR AMWAY. 5 eres sales 193 liste hee aro eress 


* In addition, one spare rectifier Gaithout transformer) - was supplied. 
x Temporary installation. 
° Also reported 1930. 


Totals* 1931 1930 
No. of - No. of 
Sets Kilowatts Sets Kilowatts 
Placed. im Service...cse.cs 0s es Ole eon LesgeeOune We Ose 20. 
Being installed. . Si ASR Ra IO EL. ORT AE COG. Ae . 71,400 
On order. “fs EEOC DOr: Come AUP 1510) ‘ 79,275 
Grand total for year. wv webOOes mietlioto . .225,900 
Total number units in Reevice: 
Dec. 31st.. oaks PESO. see GU00 15 10 aleisieltcteaire 123....177,534 


* Spare rectifier’ tanks withoat transformers not included. 


nished to operate an X-ray tube for cancer research - 


in the California Institute of Technology. Each 
unit is rated 0.03 ampere at 700,000 volts to ground 
continuously, and operates in series with mid-point 
grounded, giving 1,400,000 volts effective at the 
X-ray tube. 

Magnetic oil level indicators were made available 
(GE and AC) for power, large distribution, and 
high-voltage instrument transformers. This gage 
has numerous advantages over a glass oil gage be- 
cause it is more easily read, and more easily main- 
tained oil tight. It has no glass to become dirty on 
the inside or break and allow oil to run out. 

The number and capacity of load-ratio control 
transformers exceeded all previous records. The 
development of a design (GE) suitable for lower- 
rated circuits up to 15,000 volts, single-phase or 
three-phase, resulted in an economical application of 
load-ratio control to distribution transformer sizes. 
This type of equipment was applied to the new three- 
phase 1,500-kva. transformers for high-voltage net- 
works. A new line of standard tap changers (W) 


using standard parts suitable for wide range of 
capacities as low as 200 kva. were completed. 

A new type of inertaire protection for power trans- - 
formers (W) using nitrogen from a gas cylinder was 


‘perfected. A uni-directional breather (AC) for 


use on power transformers, which induces a natural 
circulation of air over the oil in the main transformer 
tank or expansion tank to reduce condensation and 
carry off condensed moisture, was developed. 


Mercury-ArC RECTIFIERS 


The use of rectifiers has continued to expand 
during the year as indicated by information contained 
in Table I. 

The large number of additional 3,000-kw. 625-volt 
units ordered by the New York Board of Transporta- 
tion is the outstanding feature of this year. Twenty- 
three of these rectifiers were ordered last year and 28 
this year, making a total of 51 sets (GE) with a total 
capacity of 151,000 kw. 

The three 6,500-kw., 650-volt electrolytic rectifiers 
listed in this and last year’s report were placed in 
service during the year. 

A 3,000-kw., 650-volt sectional rectifier (W), con- 
sisting of four 750-kw. separate rectifiers arranged in 
a compact unit, was developed and placed in service. 

The first complete portable mercury-arc rectifier 
substation, consisting of a 540-kw., 650-volt (W) 
rectifier with transformer and control, cooling sys- 
tem, car, etc., was placed in service by the Illinois 
Power & Light Company. 


Protective Devices 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE DEVICES* 


HE work of the Committee on Protective De- 

vices during the past year was handled largely 

through subcommittees as has been the 
practise for-several years. These subcommittees are 
listed below together with their chairmen: 


JOYE A ICs ie Abela SRY & CRM ET o's GRRE RST ISIS one O..C. Traver 

Oil Circuit Breakers, Switches, and Fuses....... DG. LeClairt 

Lightning Arrestersts : atta eens aa eee aaa oe « H. K. Sels 

Fault Current Limiting Devices............... R. T. Henry 

HattescOnmnecliOuS2\ hati Nakai tote. hen! Midemterchan.'« F. C, Hanker 
GENERAL 


The committee continued its activities in following 
the preparation of standards, and review of research 
and development, although the main activity during 
the year was fostering the preparation and presenta- 
tion of papers before the Institute. 

While the technical achievement during the year 
is very satisfactory in view of the general business 
conditions, these conditions of course had a de- 
pressing effect on research and developmental ac- 
tivities. Progress in this respect consisted largely 
of refinements and extensions of fundamentals previ- 
ously established. 

Difficulty in securing agreement relative to certain 
matters concerning the standards for fuses and the 
revised standards for disconnecting, horn-gap and 
knife switches has prevented completing these 
standards. Plans have been made for a course of 
action which it is believed will permit of putting these 
standards into report form. Every effort is being 
made to place these standards in such shape that 
complete agreement may be secured which will per- 
mit their adoption as Institute Standards. 


RELAYS 
Report of Subcommittee 


The development of high-speed relays continued, 
resulting in marked improvements to primary 
power-system relays generally, and in new develop- 

ments in the a-c..railway and secondary distribution 
network system fields. 

One of the manufacturers has developed so-called 
straight-line relays, particularly for application on 
4,000-volt networks which are capable of discriminat- 
ing and operating on very small differences in current, 
although these currents may be quite heavy. i 

An important advance during the year was the re- 
design of all types of relays by at least one manufac- 


* COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE DEVICES: 


Raymond Bailey, Chairman, 
L. F. Hickernell, Vice-chairman, 


H. W. Collins T. G. LeClair H. P. Sleeper, 

A. W. Copley, J. B. MacNeill, L. G. Smith, 

W. S. Edsall J. P. McKearin, E. R. Stauffacher 
L. E. Frost H. A. McLaughlin, Pk Summerhayes, 
S. L. Goldsborough, D. M. Petty O. C. Traver,' 

R. T. Henry, H. J. Scholz, E. M. Wood 

E. A. Hester, H. K. Sels H. B. Wood 


turer in order to accommodate the relays in a new 
universal case, with standard stud arrangement, 
which is being used to a large extent for front of 
panel switchboard devices. 

A high-speed current differential relay for trans- 
former protection having an operating speed of 
0.004 second has been developed. 

Numerous refinements in mechanical details con- 
tributing to the reliability and accuracy of relays 
of all types have been carried forward. 

Completed developments in coupling and_ pro- 
tective equipment for all carrier-current applications 
include cable-type coupling-capacitor assemblies for 
all voltages from 115 to 230 kv., inclusive. 

In order to secure a consensus of present day prac- 
tise in regard to protection of apparatus of all 
classes, a questionnaire on this subject has been sent 
to a number of engineers, and a number of replies 
has already been received. 

An important advance in relay application during 
the past year has been the wide increase in the use of 
the method of symmetrical components for deter- 
mination of not only the fault current but also the 
voltage and current at the relay location, particularly 
for distance relay applications. 

The following papers appearing under the aus- 
pices of the committee have been presented before the 
Institute: 

A New High-Speed Distance Relay, S. L. Golds- 
borough and W. A. Lewis, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Application of High-Speed Relays, G. W. Gerrell, 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. 

A New High-Speed Distance Relay, A. R. Van C. 
Warrington, General Electric Co. 

Relay Operation From Bushing Potential Devices, P. 
O. Langguth, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and V. B. Jones. 

Operation of Relays From Carrier-Current Coupling 
Capacitors and Capacitance Transformer Bushings, 
J. E. Clem and R. E. Cordray, General Electric Co. 

Effect of Wave Form on Operation of Induction Re- 
lays, P. H. Robinson, Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

A Telegraphic Pilot-Wire Relay System, C. H. Frier, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 


Om CrrcuIT BREAKERS, SWITCHES, AND FUSES 
Report of Subcommittee 
_ Intense interest has been shown during the year in 


the fundamental theories underlying the various 
circuit breaker developments of the last few years. 


These discussions have resulted in clarifying concep- 


1Mr. LeClair was appointed chairman of the subcommittee on oil circuit 
breakers, switches, and fuses on January 4, 1932, when Mr. Hickernell resigned 
as chairman of this subcommittee. 

2 The interconnections subcommittee is a joint subcommittee having repre- 
sentation from the following committees: Protective Devices, Power Genera- 
tion, Transmission and Distribution, Electric Machinery. 
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tions of the theories on which these new types of 
breakers operate and have laid ground work for further 
development in the future. The amount of funda- 
mental development which this intensive scrutiny 
reveals will, if supported by satisfactory performance 
records, do much to increase the confidence of the 
user in the ability of oil circuit breakers to perform 
adequately. 

The metal-clad switchgear has been improved in a 
number of details and the development has been 
extended to interrupting ratings of 500,000 kva. at 
15 kv. for indoor breakers and to 1,500,000 kva. at 
132 kv. for outdoor breakers. 

The oil-blast and deion grid principles of breaker 
construction were extended to quite high ratings, 
and both types have appeared in the metal-clad 
construction. Elaborate tests on a 1,500-ampere 
15-kv. high-speed deion circuit breaker were per- 
formed for a railway application. Seventy-two 
short circuits ranging from 2,720 amperes to 50/500 
amperes were thrown on the breaker in about five 
hours time. Some of these short circuits lasted only 
0.024 second and the duration of the longer ones was 
0.04 second. A series of fifty tests at current values 
from 11,000 to 49,000 amperes was run on impulse 
type of oil-blast breaker of a corresponding rating. 
This breaker clears the circuit in 0.04 second or less 
over the full current range. 

Developments in air circuit breakers include ex- 
tension of current ratings and improvements in 
operating speed. 

The fuse manufacturers have been active in the 
development of improved type fuses, which are more 
economical. 

There is a fairly widespread feeling among operat- 
ing engineers in particular that some improvement 
could be made on the basis of rating of oil circuit 
breakers. 

The following papers appeared under the auspices 
of the committee and have been presented before the 
Institute: 


The Theory of Ou-Blast Circuit Breakers, D. C. 
Prince, General Electric Co. 

The Practical Application of the Oil-Blast Principle 
of Circuit Interruption, R. M. Spurck, General Elec- 
tric Co: 

Recent Developments in Arc Rupturing Devices, R. 
C. Van Sickle and W. M. Leeds, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

The Extinction of Alternating Current Arcs in Tur- 
bulent Gases, T. E. Browne, Jr., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

Application of Primary Distribution Fuses, F. E. 
Sanford, Union Gas & Electric Company. 

The Expulsion Fuse, J. Slepian and C. L. Denault, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Fuse Cut-Outs—Their Design and Application for 
A-C. Distribution Circuits, E. G. Newton, General 
. Electric Co. 

The Boric Acid Fuse, A. P. Strom and H. L. Raw- 
lins, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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FAULT CURRENT LIMITING DEVICES 
Report of Subcommittee 


The committee is not aware of any developments 
relating to fault current limiting devices of sufficient 
importance to «warrant including in this report. 
Operating experience with such devices apparently 
continues to be quite satisfactory, and the need for 
further development is therefore not particularly 
urgent. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Report of Subcommittee 


As in other lines, the developments on lightning 
arresters consist principally of extensions of recently 
developed, fundamental theories to a greater variety 
of forms of station and line type arresters; also, a 
marked improvement has been made in the mechani- 
cal design and construction of lightning arresters 
which will improve the maintenance of their electrical 
characteristics. 

Studies of lightning and the effects of lightning on 
power systems were continued during the year with 
considerable improvement in the technic of fault 
location. Newly developed lightning current meters 
and special low resistors were used to measure the 
current in the lightning stroke. 

Continued field investigations using portable 
surge generators and cathode ray oscillographs, were 
made in conjunction with study of applications of 
lightning arresters to distribution transformer in- 
stallations and associated line construction. 

Considerable experimental work concerning 
grounds and ground connections resulted in making 
available information which may be used to improve 
the effectiveness of lightning arrester applications. 

New protective devices have been developed, ar- 
ranged for installation inside of the distribution 
transformer. This development marks a new phase 
in the problem of protection of transformers against 
the effects of lightning and should result in very much 
improved operating experience. 

A report is in preparation jointly with the 
N.E.L.A. Subject Committee on Lightning Ar- 
resters, outlining the prevailing practise on the in- 
stallation, operation, and experience of various 
types of lightning arresters by a number of the 
larger operating companies. This information should 
be valuable in observing the present trend of 
operating practise on transmission and distribution 
systems relative to arrester installation, operation, 
and performance as affecting suitable standards, and 
also whether tests and equipment should be de- 
veloped to determine the operating condition of 
arresters in service. 

Lightning arrester manufacturers have contributed 
largely to the development of more powerful testing 
equipment and more accurate recording apparatus 
which has been used to carry out the proposed tests 
outlined in the Report on Standards for Lightning 
Arresters and has effectively demonstrated the value 
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of these tests to determine the characteristics of 
lightning arresters. 

The report on Standards for Lightning Arresters 
continues in its tentative form and it will probably 
not be feasible to revise this report until work now in 
progress on the characteristics and coordination of 
system insulation with respect to lightning has 
progressed further. 


INTERCONNECTIONS 
Report of Joint Subcommittee 


The Joint Subcommittee on Interconnections in- 
cludes representatives of the Protective Devices, 
Power Generation, Transmission and Distribution, 
and the Electric Machinery Committees. 

At the Winter Convention 1932 the session under 
the auspices of the subcommittee included two sub- 
jects of particular interest to the Protective Devices 
Committee, namely, the “Report of the Subject 
Committee on Definitions of Terms Used in Power 
System Studies’ and the papers presenting revised 
decrement curves. 

The activity of various engineering groups in stud- 
ies of interconnection has built up a terminology for 
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which there has been no official recognition. A Sub- 
ject Committee has been at work on these definitions 
for some time and presented a report that will be 
used as the basis for the consideration of such 
definitions by the responsible standardizing bodies. 
A large number of these definitions is related to sub- 
jects of interest to the Protective Devices Committee. 

The papers on decrement curves and short circuit 
calculations are: 


I—Standard Decrement Curves, W. C. Hahn, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and C. F. Wagner, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

II—Calculation of Short Circuits on Power Sys- 
tems, C. F. Wagner, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., and S. H. Wright, Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corporation. 

ITI—Decrement Curves for Specific Systems, W. C. 
Hahn, General Electric Co. 

During 1918, Messrs. Burnham, Hewlitt, and 
Mahoney discussed decrement curves for relay and 
circuit breaker applications before the Institute. 
The group of papers presented at the last Winter 
Convention brings the subject up to date, utilizing 
the further knowledge of machine characteristics 
accumulated in the intervening period. 


Instruments and Measurements 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS* 


HE Committee on Instruments and Measure- 
ments during the year 1931-32 has had an active 
membership of 23 members. At the meeting 
held in October 15 members were in attendance, and 
at the meeting held in January 13 members attended. 
Considering the geographical distribution of the 
membership, this attendance is exceptionally good. 
The work has been organized through subcommit- 
tees to take care of the following subjects: 


. Recording instruments 

. Telemetering 

Definitions of instruments and testing 
. Instrument transformers 

. Indicating instruments 

Temperature measurements 

. High-frequency measurements 


NOOB WH 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
This subcommittee has been engaged for several 
years on the development of standards for recording 


* COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS: 
E, J. Rutan, Chairman, 


H, S. Baker, Marion Eppley, F, A. Laws 

R. D. Bean J. B. Gibbs, E. S. Lee 

O. J. Bliss, W. N. Goodwin, Jr., J. B. Lunsford, 
P. A. Borden I. F. Kinnard, Paul MacGahan, 
H. B. Brooks O. A. Knopp, R. T. Pierce, 

A. L. Cook A. E. Knowlton, W. J. Shackelton, 
E, D. Doyle H. C. Koenig, H,. L. Thomson, 
W. W. Eberhard, W. B. Kouwenhoven, H. M. Turner. 


instruments. During the year its work was com- 
pleted and a draft of the proposed standards was ap- 
proved by the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee. These have been forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Standards Committee for adoption 
and publication. This subcommittee has been un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Kinnard and is to be 


complimented on the completion of a task which in- 


volved such a large amount of painstaking work. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TELEMETERING 


This subcommittee has concluded its work on 
standard definitions which have been approved by 
the Instruments and Measurements Committee. 
These have been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Standards Committee. 

In addition to its work of following developments 
in this field, it has undertaken to cooperate with a 
subcommittee of the Automatic Stations Committee 
in the preparation of a report on telemetering and 


- supervisory control systems and related communica- 


tion systems. This report is a very comprehensive 
survey of all the known telemetering systems, which 
have been critically analyzed so as to provide de- 
tailed information in regard to the limitations and 
operating characteristics of each. It is hoped to 
have this report for the Summer Convention. Mr. 
E. D. Doyle is chairman of this subcommittee. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFINITIONS OF INSTRUMENTS 
AND TESTING 


This subcommittee is an outgrowth of the co- 
operation of the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee with the Sectional Committee of the 
American Standards Association which is preparing 
definitions on instruments and testing. Mr. E. 5. 
Lee as chairman of this subcommittee has been as- 
sisted by the chairmen of the Recording Instruments, 
Telemetering, Instrument Transformers, and Indi- 
cating Instruments subcommittees as well as all of 
the members of the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee. Many valuable suggestions and con- 
siderable work has been done in the criticism, correc- 
tion, and rearrangement of several of the drafts of 
definitions submitted to this subcommittee. Joint 
meetings were arranged with the members of the 
Sectional Committee and, as a result, an acceptable 
draft of these definitions has been completed. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 

The Subcommittee on Instrument Transformers 
has been active for the past two years in the revision 
of standards: No. 14 and has about completed its 
work and is preparing to submit a final draft of these 
standards to the members of the Instruments and 
Measurements Committee. J. Be Gibbs=1s 
chairman of this subcommittee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


Indicating instruments standards No. 23 which 
have been available to the industry since 1927 have 
been under consideration for revision during the past 
year. Based on considerable progress in the art 
since the standards were issued and the experience 
of the Instruments and Measurements Committee, 
many desirable changes will be made and new data 
incorporated in these standards. An early report 
from this subcommittee is expected which, upon 
approval by the Instruments: and Measurements 
Committee, will be forwarded to the Standards Com- 
mittee. Mr. H. C. Koenig is chairman of this sub- 
committee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 


This subcommittee, which is under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. H. C. Koenig, has been working on the 
preparation of a standard code for temperature 
measurements. The scope of this work is to cover 
all the requirements of temperature measurements 
as specified in the various standards of the Institute. 
It is expected, when completed, a very comprehensive 
procedure will be available for uniform measurements 
of temperature. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HIGH-FREQUENCY 
MEASUREMENTS 


This subcommittee has been active under the 
chairmanship of Prof. H. M. Turner. Arrange- 
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ments were made to cooperate with a committee 
appointed by the Standards Committee to draft 
definitions and standards for sound measurements. 
The subcommittee is also making a study of vacuum 
tube voltmeters and will prepare a report on this 
subject during the coming year. 


INSTITUTE SESSIONS AND PAPERS 


In addition to the Committee work through its 
subcommittees on definite subjects, arrangements 
were made for the promotion of a session at the Mid- 
Winter Convention. Six papers were presented and 
are listed below: 


1. High Voltage Bridge for Measurements of Cable 
with Grounded Sheaths, C. L.. Dawes and A. F. Daniel. 

2. A High Sensitivity Power Factor Bridge, W. B. 
Kouwenhoven and Alfredo Banos, Jr. 

3. Capacitance and Power Factor Measurement by 
the Capacitance Bridge, R. P. Siskind. 

4. An Automatic Oscillograph, C. M. Hathaway 
and R. C. Buell. 

5. The Photoelectric Recorder, C. W. La Pierre. 

6. Aging and Elastic Hysteresis in Instrument 
Springs, P. MacGahan and R. W. Carson. 


In addition to the papers presented at the session, 
the following papers were reviewed by the various 
members of the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee and commented upon: 

1. The Metering of Symmetrical Components, G. R. 
Shuck. 

2. Electrical Measurements of Sound Absorption, A. 
L. Albert and W. R. Bullis. 

3. Electrical Solutions of Problems of Regular Sched- 
uled Flight, C. F. Green. 

4. The Photoelectric Recorder, C. W. La Pierre. 

5. A Standard of Low Power Factor, W. B. Kouwen- 
hoven. 

6. Electrical Measurements in the Gas Industry, E. 
X. Schmidt. 

7. A Special Application of the Potentiometer Prin- 
ciple, J. L. Watson and R. C. Gleeson. 

8. A Bridge for Preciston Power Factor Measure- 
ments on Small Oil Samples, J. C. Balsbaugh and 
P. H. Moon. 

9. Skin Effect in Rectangular Conductors, H. C. 
Forbes and L. J. Gorman. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chairman wishes to acknowledge at the com- 
pletion of his two years of office the hearty co- 
operation of all of the members of the Instruments 
and Measurements Committee. The work of the 
vice-chairman, secretary, and chairmen of the sub- 
committees was of especial importance in the success- 
ful completion of many of the projects which we had 
before us. From several years contact with this 
committee as a member and as chairman, the writer 
has been very much impressed by the interest dis- 
played, and feels highly confident concerning the 
continued activity in this field of the electrical en- 
gineering art as sponsored by this committee. 


— 
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RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


HE Reading Company began operation on 

July 26, 1931, of the first portion of its elec- 

trified suburban service running out of Phila- 
delphia. Multiple-unit cars are now operated over 
64.6 miles of route embracing 156.9 track miles and 
the electrification of two more branches is in progress, 
the completion of which will bring the total elec- 
trified mileage to 86.9 route miles or 203 track miles. 
Single-phase, 25-cycle, alternating current is supplied 
by the Philadelphia Electric Company through out- 
door frequency changer sets located on the railroad’s 
property at Wayne Junction, and is distributed to 
the trains over a 36,000/12,000 three-wire system 
with 12,000 volts between the overhead contact 
wires and the rails, and 24,000 volts between the rails 
and the feeders carried on the catenary structures. 
Provision has been made on these structures for 
supporting transmission lines of higher voltage when 
future extensions of the electrification make it neces- 
sary. Over a part of the right-of-way steel towers 
are to be used jointly by the power company for high- 
voltage transmission and by the railroad for support- 
ing its catenary system. All of the power switching 
is handled from a single supervisory control board 
at Wayne Junction, at which point also are located 
the repair shops and storage yards for the car 
equipment. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has made 
very considerable progress on its project for com- 
plete electrification between New York and Wash- 
ington. The overhead contact system has been in- 
stalled in the New York Terminal zone between 
Sunnyside Yards on Long Island and Manhattan 
Transfer in New Jersey, where d-c. third-rail loco- 
motives have been used hitherto, and a-c. locomo- 
tives are now handling some of the trains. Con- 
struction is progressing between Manhattan Trans- 
fer and Trenton, New Jersey, the completion of 
which, in association with the work already done, 
will permit electric operation from New York as 
far as Wilmington. The erection of catenary struc- 
tures between Wilmington and Washington has been 
begun. Several locomotives of the new standard 
designs have been placed in service. The motors 
on the two types of passenger locomotives (2-B-2 
and 2-C-2) and the road freight locomotive (1-D-1) 
have interchangeable armatures, stators, and other 
parts, those on the passenger engines being mounted 
in twin frames, a pair for each driving axle, while 
those on the freight locomotive are mounted inde- 
pendently, one on each of the four driving axles. 
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creasing number of applications. 


The motors all have a continuous rating of 625 hp. 
per armature. Standardization and interchange- 
ability of parts have been carried out as far as pos- 
sible throughout the design of these locomotives, 
both in the mechanical parts and in the electrical 
equipment. These standard motive power units 
may be operated in various combinations to provide 
the tractive effort required for different classes and 
weights of trains. 

The New York Central Railroad has eliminated 
the use of steam locomotives on its “‘West Side”’ line 
in New York City, full operation by either electric 
or oil-electric locomotives having been inaugurated 
in June 1931. Third rails supplying direct current 
at 650 volts have been installed as far south as 72nd 
Street, but only to a very small extent in the yards 
between 72nd and 60th Streets. No external power 
supply has as yet been provided on the tracks which 
lead (still largely on the city streets) to the smaller 
yards and terminals further downtown. The lo- 
comotives which handle the switching and transfer 
work in this territory have oil engine-generator sets 
and storage batteries to provide their own power, 
but are also equipped to receive power from the 
third rail where it is available. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has placed in operation the ten new passenger loco- 
motives mentioned in last year’s report. They 
weigh 403,000 Ib. and have the axle arrangement 
2—C+C-2 with a weight on drivers of 45,600 Ib. 
per axle. Each of the six driving axles is connected 
by quill and gear to a twin motor with a continuous 
rating of 550 hp. These locomotives are notable 
for improved motor design, giving better commuta- 
tion and increased tractive effort. 

Oil-electric locomotives, as well as oil-electric and 
gasoline-electric rail motor cars, are finding an in- 
Seven such loco- 
motives recently placed in service by the Bush Ter- 
minal Company in Brooklyn, New York, are unique 
in that their cabs, underframes, and trucks were 
fabricated entirely from structural shapes and 
plates, with electric welding and no riveting. 

Air conditioning on passenger cars and experi- 
ments with rubber-tired rail cars are among recent 
developments in railroading which contain elements 
of interest to the electrical engineer. 


RAILROAD SIGNALING 


A number of additional installations of the re- 


cently developed methods of centralized traffic con- 


trol was made during the past year. These, together 
with the completion of many new interlocking plants, 
automatic signals, highway crossing signals, and car 
retarders kept the record of progress in the installa- 
tion of signaling facilities up to about 65 per cent of 
that in the previous year in spite of the reduction in 
the volume of construction in general. 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The New York City Board of Transportation has 
practically completed the equipment of the new 


Eighth Avenue Subway from Fulton Street to 207th - 


Street, Manhattan, and has received 300 cars which 
have been tested in trial runs and are ready for the 
beginning of operation. Five hundred more cars 
have been ordered in preparation for extension of the 
service to other sections of the new system which 
are under construction in the boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and the Bronx. The substation equipment 
for these lines will include 16 converters in five 
substations with an aggregate capacity of 53,000 
kw., and 62 mercury arc rectifiers rated at 3,000 kilo- 
watts each, most of which will be placed in indi- 
vidual subterranean compartments along the subway 
lines. 

Systematic efforts are being continued to design a 
type of street car which will more successfully meet 
the competition of the buses and the private auto- 
mobiles. The tendencies are toward the use of light- 
weight, double-truck cars, with small wheels and low 
floors, equipped with small high-speed motors giving 
rapid acceleration and high car speeds. Control 
has been improved by the use of a larger number of 
resistance steps and also by the introduction of 
‘“‘variable-automatie control’ in which the operation 
of the resistance contactors is governed by relays, 
but the motorman can select the rate of acceleration 
according to traffic or rail conditions. Braking by 
means of electromagnetized shoes on the car acting 
against the running rails is being used to some extent. 
Higher speed and lighter weight are the tendencies 
in interurban cars also, and some «attention is being 
given to improvement in body design to reduce 
wind resistance. 

The use of trolley buses is being extended, such 
vehicles having been purchased for seven cities cur- 
ing 1931, at the end of which year there were 225 
trolley buses in operation in 14 cities in the United 
States. 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


The two largest passenger liners built in the United 
States, the President Hoover and the President 
Coolidge, were placed in operation during the past 
year in intercoastal and transpacific services. Each 
of these twin ships has two 10,000-kw. turbine- 
driven generators which supply the synchronous- 
induction propulsion motors with three-phase, al- 
ternating current at 4800 volts, and also four 500-kw. 
turbine-driven d-c. generators which very completely 
serve the auxiliary equipment on board, including 
steering gear, winches, capstans, air compressors, 
refrigerating machines, blowers, pumps of all sorts, 
elevators, cooking equipment, stateroom heaters, 
fans, etc., in addition, of course, to searchlights and 
general lighting. Several other smaller motor-pro- 
pelled vessels with generators driven by steam tur- 
bines or oil or gasoline engines -were placed in com- 
mission during the year. (See also the report of the 
Committee on Applications to Marine Work.) 
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AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 


The U.S. Navy dirigible Akron carries considerable 
electrical equipment, including a searchlight and 
general lighting, cooking appliances, radio equip- 
ment, a battery charging set and other motors. 
The energy is supplied by two 11-kw., 115-volt d-c. 
generators driven by gasoline engines. The huge 
mooring mast, by which the dirigible is towed into 
and out of its hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., is pro- 
pelled by two caterpillar tractors driven by 125-hp., 
250-volt, d-c. motors and is steered by a third 
caterpillar driven by an 8-hp. motor. A 240-hp. 
gasoline-driven generator supplies these motors as 
well as floodlights and signaling apparatus on the 
mast and equipment for conveying water, fuel, and 
electricity to the dirigible. 

A novel type of electric locomotive is used to tow 
models of sea-plane hulls or pontoons in a testing 
channel 2,000 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 12 ft. deep, 
recently completed at Langley Field, Va. The tow- 
ing car spans the tank and is driven by four 75-hp. 
motors. The remarkable feature is its rapid accel- 
eration, as it is said to reach a speed of 60 miles an 
hour in 9 seconds. 

Important improvements were made during the 
year in radio equipment for communication between 
airplanes and the ground and for direction finding. 
These include automatic volume control, which re- 
lieves the pilot of the necessity of making manual 
adjustment of receiver amplification over a wide 
range of distances, and also practicable means of 
giving visual indication in connection with the direc- 
tion finders. 

Among electrical devices perfected for application 
to aviation may be mentioned an instrument for in- 
dicating engine cylinder temperature which is so cali- 
brated and compensated as to show directly in de- 
grees the temperature of various parts of the engine 
where thermocouples are installed. The leads from 
several thermocouples are brought to the indicator 
through a selector switch. Another device is the 
sonic altimeter in which a compressed air whistle 
produces signals electrically timed and controlled, 
whic are reflected from the ground. The echo is 
heard 10 a stethoscope and, by means of a timing 
indicator mounted on the instrument panel, the time 
interval between outgoing and returning signals is 
interpreted directly in terms of distance above the 
ground. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 


The opening of the Empire State Building in 
New York City in 1931 placed in service the largest 
installation of elevators yet made. These are all of 
the automatic type and those serving the upper part 
of the tower have higher speeds and longer vertical 
travel than any previously installed. Improve- 
ments in construction and in the control of emer- 
gency stopping devices now permit speeds up to 
1200 ft. per minute. 

An installation of double-deck elevators, serving 
two floors simultaneously, has been made in the 
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tower of the new Cities Service Building in New 
York City. In this same structure there is also the 
first installation of escalators in an office building, a 
means of transportation which is being used more and 
more extensively in department stores, railway sta- 
tions, etc. 

The arrangement, mentioned in last year’s report, 
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in which two independent elevators are operated in 
the same shaft, one running express to the upper 
floors and the other serving the lower floors, with 
suitable safety interlocking, appears to be a thor- 
oughly practical development. Such elevators are in 
service in one of the Westinghouse buildings in East 
Pittsburgh. 


Applications to Marine Work 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS TO MARINE WORK* 


tivity of the committee have been: 

1. Accumulating, as a result of experience, 
data for revision of Standards No. 45, Recommended 
Practise for Electrical Installations on Shipboard. 

2. Promoting the idea of establishing a definite 
status of the electrical operating personnel on ship- 
board. 

3. Following closely installations of electric pro- 
pulsion and electrification of auxiliaries on ship- 
board. 


\ S in the past few years, the major items of ac- 


STANDARDS No. 45 


These standards are proving to be more and more 
useful to naval architects, shipbuilders, ship opera- 
tors, and manufacturers of electrically driven auxilia- 
ries. Asaresult of this increase in use, it is natural 
that changes and additions should be found desirable. 
‘During the past year the committee has continued to 
collect data for such revisions and when the volume 
of this data seems to justify a reissue of the standards, 
the committee expects to recommend such action to 
the Institute. 


OPERATING PERSONNEL 


For some years the committee has felt it important 
that the personnel in charge of the electrical ma- 
chinery on ships should have a more definite status 
than is now in vogue. With the increasing use of 
electricity for both propulsion and auxiliaries, the 
necessity for such a recognized status has become 
more urgent. Our first efforts were based upon 
improving the status of electrical operating per- 
sonnel through governmental channels, but as a 
result of experience, it has become apparent that our 
efforts will probably meet with more success if we 


cooperate with the owners and operators of vessels — 


to this end; hence, during the past year we have been 
in further conferences with the American Steamship 
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Owners Association and we believe that we are about 
to arrive at such a working agreement with this asso- 
ciation as will lead to definite results. 


ELECTRIC PROPULSION AND AUXILIARIES 


As stated in last year’s report, the year 1930 was 
one of great activity, progress and accomplishment 
in marine engineering, generally. This was due 
largely to the passage of the Jones-White Merchant 
Marine Act in 1928. This activity resulted in con- 
tracts being let for a large number of ships with elec- 
tric propulsion and auxiliaries. 

Due to the present financial depression the past 
year has not been marked by such activity, but the 
program started the year before has continued to be 
executed without cancellation of contracts. 

The following table shows the status during the 
year of new ships in the U.S.A. equipped with elec- 
tric propulsion: 


SHIPS COMMISSIONED IN THE U.S.A. DuRING 1931 


Turbine Electric Drive 


Name Type Horsepower 
PRESIDENT HOOVER..... Passenger Cargo....... 26,500 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE...Passenger Cargo....... 26,500 
RARE ASIVICAUN CAs ret ere rier ee Passenger:Cargo....... 10,500 
CAVUGARS a: en bee dee Coast Gttard, Cutters aeyoce 
SHOSHONE aise sauce Coast Guard Cutter.... 3,220 

Total 69,940 

Diesel Electric Drive 
Name Type Horsepower 

COLUM BIN Haka wepence eee Lighthouse Tender..... 240 
LINDEN: 3 eh ioonuteat Lighthouse Tender..... 240 
GUL EAMES, see te ee Tankers cose eetee 400 
WHITE FLASH, von eee ee: Tanker oss..,.0 ake 7s) 
SHAUNUDTAG O) aie Been Retry eeashe meee 750 
DUP LEXY. beers ert siae Dredgestavain cernecees 600 

Total 2,605 


Surps UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.A. Durine 1931 


Turbine Electric Drive 


Name Type Horsepower 
SHGO Visser are Passenger Cargo....... 10,500 
CHRO DT se tee ae Passenger Cargo....... 10,500 
OF lyin i hal ON Wi: Mets ey le) a Passenger Cargo....... 10,500 
OUTRIG UAwsann id. aoe Dae: Passenger Cargo....... 10,500 
VERA GUAR oat oe. oe ee ec Passenger Cargo.... 10,500 

Total 52,500 


* Destroyed by fire Dec. 1931. 
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Diesel Electric Drive 


Name Type Horsepower 
= Sa scotiatettuaa la Mao SLU aonte othe tikes 1,600 
eS egies: Mekeas Te Va Chit tae ordeal here 600 
Total 2,200 
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Gasoline Electric Drive 
Name Type 
JOPIN ALS FLAIR GE 2 sae sees. Bireboatcaciiee some 


Horsepower 


2,130 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND 
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PRODUCTION OF LIGHT 


/ 


Statistics on Lighting Progress as Indicated by 
Incandescent Lamp Sales 


r VHE production and use of artificial light, as in- 
dicated by the sale of incandescent lamps, de- 
creased slightly during 1931 as compared with 

previous years. In actual numbers of lamps sold 

the decrease was not great. The average wattage 
decreased from 61.2 to 60.9 watts, lamp efficiency 
from 13.3 to 13.4 lumens per watt and average lu- 

mens from 814 to 817. 

The continued increase in the use of 120 volts for 
lighting circuits is notable. The percentage of 120- 
volt lamps sold increased from 41.3 per cent in 1930 
to 43.9 per cent in 1931, while 110- and 115-volt 
lamps decreased from 5.2 per cent to 3.7 per cent and 
48.9 per cent to 48.0 per cent, respectively. The 
adoption of the three-phase four-wire network sys- 
tem of distribution is probably the major factor in- 
fluencing this trend. 

Street lighting continues to show an increase both 
in the number of lamps used and in the average light 
output. 


NEw INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Photoflood Lamps 


A companion lamp for the photoflash lamp has 
been developed—the photoflood lamp. The photo- 
flash lamp is intended for use in making snapshots, 
while the photoflood lamp is intended for time-ex- 
posures and for home or amateur motion picture 
photography. The new lamp has a bulb of the same 
size and shape as the standard 60-watt lamp but is 
rated at 250 watts and operates at an extremely high 
efficiency. In light output it is equivalent to a 
standard 500-watt lamp but in photographic effect, 
due to a high percentage of actinic light, it compares 
with a 750-watt lamp. 
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Neon-Filled Christmas Tree Lamps 


Christmas trees are illuminated usually by strings 
of eight 15-volt lamps burning in series. The failure 
of one extinguishes the entire string and it is neces- 
sary to try each successive lamp in the string until 
the burned-out lamp is located. Neon-filled lamps 
have been developed which operate in the usual man- 
ner until one fails. This impresses the full line volt- 
age across that particular lamp and causes it to glow 
with the characteristic neon red. As the current 
producing the glow is not sufficient to light the re- 
maining lamps, the burned-out lamp is identified 
readily. 


Inside Frosting 150- to 500-Watt Lamps 


The inside frosted finish has been made available 
for lamps of 150 to 500 watts. This finish is de- 
sirable for lamps used in light density enclosing globes 
and in indirect lighting units since it diffuses the light 
and eliminates sharp shadows. 


Addition of 1,500-Watt Lamps 


Increasing use of high intensity illumination pro- 
duced a demand for 1,500-watt lamps sufficient to 
warrant their inclusion in the regular lamp schedules. 


Elimination of 600- and 800-Lumen Lamps 


Authorities on street lighting practise consider the 
use of lamps of less than 1,000 lumens output in- 
advisable. The 600- and 800-lumen, 6.6-ampere 
lamps have been removed, therefore, from the regu- 
lar schedules. 


IMPORTED INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Electric lighting in America has enjoyed a favor- 
able lamp situation in that a great majority of the 
lamps supplied to the public have been of well-con- 
trolled quality and of highest practicable efficiency. 
This condition is threatened now with impairment 
due to the advent of inferior lamps. Notable among 
these are lamps imported from Japan and sold 
through irregular channels of distribution. The 
committee is informed that aside from miniature 
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lamps, about twenty millions of Japanese lamps were 
imported during the last year. These were char- 
acteristically of such low efficiency that at prevailing 
rates for current the public could not afford to use 
them.* Defects which interfere with satisfactory 
service were unduly prevaient among them and their 
lite performance was very irregular and inconsistent. 

In drawing attention to this development, the 
committee bespeaks cooperation of electrical engi- 
neers generally in doing all that may be practicable 
to prevent the impairment of American lighting by 
lamps of inferior quality. 


BASE AND SOCKET STANDARDIZATION 


At the present time the screw bases and sockets 
standard in Europe differ slightly from the original 
American Edison standard in such a way that 
American lamps are not assured of fitting in Euro- 
pean sockets, but European lamps can be put in 
American sockets, though failing to meet American 
safety requirements. Although many more Ameri- 
can sockets and bases are in actual use, it was pro- 
posed to adopt the European design as the inter- 
national standard. At a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission’s Committee, 
held concurrently with the 1931 sessions of the In- 
ternational Commission on Illumination, the Ameri- 
can standards were recommended on a par with the 
European and plans were advanced looking toward a 
single universal standard of intermediate dimensions. 


PROPER OPERATING VOLTAGE 


The voltage at which incandescent lamps are 
operated affects their input, output, efficiency, rate of 
depreciation, and cost of producing light to such an 
extent that it cannot be overlooked in any considera- 
tion of the production and application of light in- 
volving such sources. 

The N.E.L.A. Lamp Committee Report for 1930- 


* Transactions, Illuminating Engineering Society, November 1931. 
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31* contains a study of operating voltages in 
use in some 24,590 communities. The detailed 
figures presented in the report reveal an undesirable 
tendency toward the increased use of more than one 
standard voltage in individual communities. Such 
dual standards make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
insure that lamps of proper voltage are used. During 
the five-year period from 1923 to 1928 there was a 
marked reduction (13.2 per cent to 5.4 per cent) in 
the extent to which two lighting service voltages were 
used by any one community, but in the last years 
this has increased again. 


WIRING SPECIFICATION 


Of the specifications mentioned in last year’s re- 
port, the “Minimum Specification for Wiring of 
Lighting Circuits in Industrial Structures’’ was issued 
during the summer. 

Regarding residence wiring, several associations 
undertook independently the development of specifi- 
cations. An industry committee was organized to co- 
ordinate the work and prepare amplified specifica- 
tions acceptable to all groups. This work is reported 
now to be complete, subject to final approval by the 
several associations. It is understood that the pro- 
posed specification sets No. 12 wire as the smallest 
size to be recommended for any lighting circuit. 
This limitation, corresponding as it does to that of 
the commercial and industrial specifications, should 
help eliminate smaller sized wire from good standing 
with the designers of electric light wiring, and thus 
advance good engineering in this field. 


CARBON ARCS 


Recent careful control tests of various sources of 
illumination with respect to their speed and color 
reproduction in photography have shown that the 
white flame photographic carbon almost exactly 
duplicates the results obtained with natural sunlight 


* N.E.L.A. Bulletin—Sept. 1931, p. 627. 


Table I—Data on Incandescent Type of Ultra-Violet Sources 


CX Lamps 
Source Type S-1 Type S-2 Type G-1 Lamp 60-watt 300-watt 500-watt 
Approximate Jamp watts s.2 22). 6.050 tes ese AOE Areca etn -veeeP ace LB Oe raped iii nave cane SONS aera aan siateiies BO irre eversra saiaceeureeiwaherare SUOU | scsreieueieneatadiaeiets 500 
Approximate total watts with auxili- 
Gls Lee APE Se RAT OL Et in bos 2 eee SOO PF kar tieyg see ere TTB A pstesra tyes ain eS 50) wea d seein ee ts 60s Fiat B00 that cra peeeoee. 500 
Approximate transformer primary 
EISELE AAG seed ciscesyy pereteyay os. det he: whet eine! ous lnice"s OVS de hak bramtsgohieta Da hd alert on a, ARON MEA DRALS, GALS eie ak 6 ETE MUNG oP Patteiaet a 6 Lube denaie-nncteter shalcnwer emeearet severe 
Approximate operating volts.................- Lh =o racreicipiateee LE A chery arate Oyius aye 18=20 fore creraysre 110-115-120*........ 110-115-120*,...... 110-115-120* 
Approximate operating amperes............... 27 Biss tee cas ay. 8 Si Bin aero ts hoharsiaares or ereitenice.s apaistelareisre te OD Ra ieiz cles scale ase ts ¢ epee ai aisha te eton nore tele ra 4.3 
Approximate lumens... .2.. 0.5... c et ele deen es BLO EMAL a atone MSSOLS i Hates exces oe VEO Ay er la wer (SDAIN cee elders COOG .folec\ssctaaneee 10,750 
Approximate lumens per watt (lamp).......... ZLe sccuekiens oy ates De Be edi chive <yanah Bid ie cre ie owes US, Licks tea eee 8 CUO iy ee eae 21,5 
mc a, Seeks linger : ae TIS TALIS 5 LG: Sepa ate nae Ae - LOO erates: fecha. a7 OF Reese era tee bok i Riot Caren ACR re COTA 20 WNT Se as Sole 21.5 
0 Rat gaits PS-22 inside frosted... A-17 clear.. . A-21 inside frosted... A-21 inside frosted... PS-30 inside frosted...G-38 inside frosted 
Mogul screw......... Special screw... Medium screw....:.. Medium screw....... Mogul screw......... Mogul screw 
Maximum over-all length—inches.............. yas ituatadasupriests ie Be. staevedays owners a f Grins tt 4 Ms SC ECORI RE eaOL ine Cth meted «Gules ve 8 
i GEN —— 01 CHES rele races iciais emia alti Olatiniels wer talete nortan Wate eeiarstele stag ' teh ae ea BG it ca Bocas <> ott Nebeacte Oe saakeeMnel e+ Tibis eee 
MeMcuae pinnies for WEP E72 ws bane BHOOS. 2 s ek erature BOOU Sha F ore erwin s 18007 Mesiee cane LTSjOOOPss sae nae ls LIO/OOO An ctetr. se cna 100,000 
Approximate lifehours.......+ 0+ seer ee eenee AOD sie: cne amoebiasis AO esac tay imc SOO: cage ote sobvtorperecarstan SOO. tutes citrated s BOO Seas othe orale wsnaurets 500 
MEISE LLCO cre oie, favotea shone «108 Sivie oh gausl ice Nieustetscabahots BT BO Merete, sc heagya'e 2 SS TOR sin ses os Bo OO srecaspara agrcc sere s BL Overs ars) oie Sever sie saps BS OO. ais wisi cpeiste sel =e» $3.50 


N. B. Burning the Types S-1 and S-2 lamps at an angle of 45 degrees reduces their ultra-violet outputs 30 and 40%, respectively. 


on the Type S-1 units increases their output about 20%. 
* Also available for 28-32 volt circuits, 


Eliminating the wire screen 


** Since the entire bulb glows this dimension is base contact point to center of bulb which is also the center of the electrodes. 


t Estimated. 
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and gives a nearly perfect separation of color values 
in effective shades of gray. 

In the field of motion picture projection, carbons 
have been developed which are steadier in burning 
and, in certain sizes, even higher in intrinsic brilliancy 
than those formerly obtained. 

Precratering of high intensity positives has re- 
sulted in a more rapid burning in of natural craters 
and full intensity of illumination, as well as a re- 
sultant saving in costs by reducing the possibility 
of mirror or condenser pitting. 

For searchlights used in airport floodlighting and 
military purposes, carbons have been developed 
which will give from 50 to 100 per cent more light at 
225 and 250 amperes than has been possible pre- 
viously with regular searchlight carbons. 


ULTRA-VIOLET—INCANDESCENT TYPE 


/ 


Last year’s report mentioned the introduction of 
four new sources of ultra-violet radiation emitting 
little or no wavelength shorter than 2,800 and, there- 
fore, safe for use in the home, the school, office, et 
cetera; 2. e., the Types S-1 and S-2 lamps, the Type 
G-1 or glow lamp and the CX lamps. 

Considerable improvement has been made in these 
sources since their introduction. The essential 
technical data pertaining to them are given in Table I. 

During the year very complete lines of fixtures 
have been placed on the market for the Types S-1 
and S-2 lamps. Suspension and ceiling type units 
have been developed which have a spread of both the 
ultra-violet radiation and the visible light flux. Such 
units are finding wide application in places where the 
exposure periods are somewhat limited, such as in 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, hospital solariums, 
lunch and recreation rooms, et cetera. 

For use in offices, schools, et cetera, where it is 
desired to combine the health maintenance value of 
ultra-violet radiation with the lighting over exposure 
periods of 6 to 10 hours, a third line of equipment, 
known as dual-purpose lighting fixtures, has been de- 
veloped. Most of these utilize regular incandescent 
lamps for indirect or semi-indirect lighting and also 
an ultra-violet lamp and reflector so designed as to 
spread a mild intensity of ultra-violet over a wide 
area. 


GASEOUS TUBE ELECTRIC ILLUMINANTS 


It has long been felt that possibilities of materially 
higher efficiency of light production lie in the domain 
of electrical discharge through gases rather than in 
incandescence. While incandescent lamps, with 
which most artificial lighting is accomplished, are 
serving the purpose exceedingly well, despite limita- 
tions of theoretical low efficiency of light production, 
and are undergoing gradual evolution which appears 
co bring them closer and closer to the limits of the 
possibilities of production of light by incandescence, 
the engineering world is favorably predisposed to- 
ward the idea of achieving efficiencies of a higher 
order from gaseous tube illuminants. 

The present low-voltage gaseous and mercury-va- 
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por arc tubes make available to the illuminating en- 
gineer additional lighting tools having characteristics 
that possess value for particular purposes. Thus the 
mercury arc lamp, with its characteristic green- 
blue light, provides a “‘work light’”’ which has peculiar 
value for certain»industrial applications. The arc 
tubes of neon or other gases, with their characteristic 
instantaneous response to electrical discharge, are 
especially useful in television, stroboscopic work, et 
cetera. Further, the vivid colors of these tube illu- 
minants make them applicable for certain special 
uses, such as aircraft beacons, and for publicity pur- 
poses. These sources, however, are of the same 
order of efficiency as tungsten filament lamps. 

Beyond these developments the committee has in- 
formation only of experimental developments in 
low voltage gaseous arc tube sources. Among these 
the highest efficiencies of light production attained 
are in tubes of high power. Pirani’s oft-cited sodium 
tube of special sodium-resistant glass, heated inde- 
pendently to 350 deg. cent. and enclosed within an 
outer evacuated tube, is said to attain 70 lumens per 
watt applied to the tube itself. It produces light of a 
brilliant yellow color. No data are available as to 
the power required for the complete equipment. 
Neon and mercury-vapor low-voltage are tubes, three 
or more feet in length and consuming 1,000 to 2,000 
watts, are said to attain to 35 to 50 lumens per 
watt. In smaller sizes of lower power input very 
much lower efficiencies of light production are at- 
tained. 

In the opinion of the committee attempts to de- 
velop gaseous are tube light sources of a materially 
higher efficiency than modern incandescent lamps are 
interesting and perhaps promising. Of practical 
achievement in the way of commercially applicable 
illuminants the committee has nothing new to report 
at this time. 


APPLICATION OF LIGHT 


New and Improved Incandescent Lamp Equipment 


The standard dome reflector and the glassteel 
diffuser remain as standard lighting equipment for in- 
dustrial areas. Recent developments have improved 
the methods of hanging these reflectors so as to re- 
duce the time required and the cost of cleaning and 
relamping. The high intensities of light required on 
certain working areas can be secured by the use of 
recently developed industrial projectors which can 
be mounted on the ceiling, side walls or columns and 
adjusted to project the light in any desired direction. 

A totally enclosed semi-indirect lighting unit has 
been developed with the bottom of the bowl of high 
density glass and the top portion practically clear. 
This type of glass makes a highly efficient unit and 
one easily maintained. 

Appearance of the lighting equipment is playing a 
very important part in commercial installations. 
The contours of enclosing globe units are more 
pleasing in design and hangers are receiving con- 
siderable attention from the design standpoint. An 
interesting development in the indirect type of unit is 
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one constructed entirely of metal louvers which can 
be obtained in a variety of color finishes. 

Outdoor lighting such as the floodlighting of build- 
ings and areas devoted to outdoor sports is increasing 
in popularity. This is partly due to the develop- 
ment of more efficient floodlight projectors and the 
introduction of open type floodlights. Many manu- 
facturers have discarded the plain parabolic mirror 
for compound curves forming 2 and 3 surface mir- 
rors. This increases the efficiency and permits 
accurate control of the beam. 

The floodlighting of homes for holiday decorations, 
and gardens during the summertime, is now made 
possible by the development of small floodlight 
projectors designed for use with 100- and 150- watt 
lamps. 


Street Lighting 


Street lighting has been referred to frequently, by 
engineers, as the application of electric light where 
the practise has lagged most behind growing needs. 
During the year the demand for smaller municipal 
expenditures has been reflected in numerous pro- 
posals for reduced street lighting. Considerable ap- 
prehension was felt by experts lest serious increases in 
traffic and crime hazards should be incurred for only 
negligible savings: So far no extensive reduction 
has been made and several cities, where reduced 
lighting was tried, returned promptly to former illu- 
mination. On the other hand there has been a defi- 
nite arrest in the advance of street lighting. 


Group Replacement of Lamps 


Since incandescent lamps operate with almost no 
attention and a substantial proportion of them last 
beyond their economic efficiency, many installations 
fall below their proper illumination performance. 
The obvious cure is systematic cleaning and replace- 
ment at suitable intervals. A recent awakening to 


the importance of such practises is showing good. 


results. Already about thirty utility companies are 
applying ‘‘group replacement” to their street light- 
ing. Noticeable improvement in illumination and 
reduced outages are being secured at little, if any, 
increased expense. Similar methods are applicable 
to traffic signals, large buildings, large signs, and 
wherever lamps are grouped in sufficient numbers to 
permit economic organization of maintenance. 

In connection with group replacement, it is de- 
sirable to segregate used lamps which have con- 
siderable life expectancy from those which are ap- 
proaching failure. This is facilitated for clear bulb 
lamps by a new inspection box, which reveals fila- 
ment defects. 


Railway Signals in Locomotive Cabs 


Many serious accidents on railroads have resulted 
from failure of the engine crew to see signals. A new 
system, being applied extensively by a leading rail- 
road, has a light signal in a conspicuous position in 
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the locomotive cab, where it is independent of 
weather conditions and its view not limited to a 
fleeting glance. A sound device calls special at- 
tention to changes. The enhancement of safety is 
obvious. 


Sports Lighting 


The increasing popularity of artificial illumination 
in this field is due to the use of more adequate levels 
of lighting. For example, in football fields about 
15 foot-candles have been found to be desirable in 
contrast to the 5 to 7 foot-candles often recom- 
mended in the past. For baseball fields a consump- 
tion of about 300 kw. is considered necessary now, 
whereas 200 kw. was about the maximum of former 
attempts. 


Lighting of Buildings Exteriors 


The application of artificial light to the exterior of 
buildings is making rapid progress, especially in the 
endeavor to create artistic night-time effects. Light- 
ing effects formerly obtaining only by floodlighting 
are, in some of the newer buildings, being improved 
upon by novel methods. Today architects are de- 
signing buildings with the idea of artistically lighting 
the exteriors at night. They are paying attention 
to the direction of light projection and so designing 
as to create night-time as well as day-time effects 
on their buildings. One development is the use of 
luminous panels built into the facade of the building. 
Pilasters of diffusing glass behind which are mounted 
various colored lamps connected to dimmers produce 
changing color effects. Entire facades are covered 
with panels of this sort or constructed of glass brick 
which can be illuminated from behind at night. 
The development is following gradually that of 
built-in lighting for interior use. 


Built-In Lighting 


It is illogical to wait until a bui'ding is completed 
before considering lighting equipment, yet in the past 
this was generally the case. Now, fortunately, in 
most new structures the artificial lighting is designed 
as a component part of the interior. Manufacturers 
of diffusing material, such as glass, molded plaques 
and translucent substances, have made available 
many new varieties and these are finding applica- 
tion. Conventional fixtures designed on traditional 
lines are passing rapidly from the picture. 


Residential Lighting 


While the number of newly electrified homes in 
1931 decreased to one-seventh the number added in 
1930 and to one-seventeenth the number added in 
1929, the consumption of electrical energy in homes 
showed an increase of approximately 8 per cent in 
1931, only three or four points less than the increase 
in previous years when new residential building was 
at high levels. Decreasing hours spent in the various © 
places of entertainment outside of the home have 
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meant increasing evening hours at home for all mem- 
bers of the family, calling for a greater use of electric 
light. 

The portable lamp has grown in popularity as is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of styles and designs 
which jhave been produced. The indirect portable 
lamp using a 200- or 300-watt lamp has not usurped 
this field although it has continued to grow in num- 
bers. Decorative floor and table lamps using the 
Type S-2 lamp have made their initial appearance. 

Lighting fixtures providing indirect or semi- 
indirect lighting and selling at very low prices have 
been received favorably in various parts of the 
country for the relighting of certain rooms of the 
homes of ‘‘minimum bill” customers. The design of 
these fixtures is such that they may be fastened di- 
rectly to existing single sockets. 

The President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership devoted a section of its Funda- 
mental Equipment Report to the Wiring and Light- 
ing of the Home, giving attention to these home 
modernizers equal to that devoted to such items as 
heating, ventilating, and plumbing. 


Automobile Lighting 


By means of a three-filament headlamp, a lighting 
system has been developed giving an asymmetrical 
distribution of light with reference to the car axis 
in which more light is directed to the right side of the 
road, particularly when passing another car. This 
system is so arranged that a city-driving and a 
country-driving range of light control is provided. 

The advantages of directing more light to the right 
when passing are well recognized and several auxil- 
iary lighting units are available which when used in 
connection with the present standard dual beam 
system provide this desirable passing light. 

On some cars the fender lights serve a dual purpose, 
the switch control being so arranged that in addition 
to acting as marker lights when the car is parked 
these fender lamps are lighted when the beam is de- 
pressed, thus showing the oncoming driver that the 
depressed beam is being used and giving in addition 
an indication of the extreme width of the car. 

Two rear lamps are being supplied for many 
current model motor cars. These lamps are gen- 
erally a combination rear and signal unit. The 
majority of rear units are equipped with reflex glass 
which gives an indication from the reflected light 
thrown on it. The use of reflex materials in conjunc- 
tion with incandescent lamps is considered desirable 
from a safety standpoint. Incandescent lamps are 
being used also to indicate when the engine needs oil 
and whether or not the battery is being charged. 

Present day headlamp equipment, which is mostly 
of the fixed focus type, is capable of furnishing good 
road illumination with a minimum of glare but in 
order to obtain the maximum advantage from this 
equipment. additional educational work is still needed 
which should be directed along the lines of encourag- 
ing’ car drivers to use the lower or depressed beam 
when meeting or signaled by oncoming cars. 
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Daylight vs. Artificial Light 


Recently developed lighting equipment provides 
artificial light with supplementary ultra-violet radia- 
tion, exceeding that received from daylight filtered 
through window glass. This, coupled with improved 
electrical air conditioning, is rendering building con- 
struction independent of natural illumination. In 
a number of buildings recently completed or under 
construction, daylight has been purposely excluded. 


Architectural Relations 


Each year architects show a growing interest in 
the decorative as well as utilitarian possibilities 
of modern lighting. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society, in cooperation with the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute of Design, has established an Illuminating 
Engineering Society Prize for which architectural 
students throughout the country compete. This 
year’s project is designing the lighting for an ex- 
hibition hall at a world’s fair. It is planned to con- 
tinue this prize competition for the next decade. 

The American Institute of Architects is cooperat- 
ing with the Illuminating Engineering Society in the 
revision of the American Standard Code of School 
Lighting. 


Light Control 


The photoelectric light control relay is a device 
which regulates automatically the turning on and off 
of artificial lighting as the intensity of daylight de- 
creases or increases. During the year such control — 
was applied to the lighting of a school room where 
children in a special “‘sight-saving”’ class receive their 
instruction. Tests conducted in this room indicated 
that in order to maintain an intensity of 15 foot- 
candles, it is necessary to use the artificial lights at 
least 30 per cent of the time the room is in use. 

Thyratron control of lighting is being applied to 
theaters, floodlighting of buildings, show windows, 


‘and electric fountains. 


Thermionic tubes appear especially applicable for 
automatic dimming controls, where the only moving 
part can be small potentiometers or phase shifters 
actuated by very small motors. Applications of 
mobile color lighting with these controls include a 
floodlighted building, dance halls, night clubs, res- 
taurants, and a number of theaters. 

One of the most recent developments utilizes a 
continuous belt for controlling the potentiometer 
adjustment by providing a conducting path for each 
color or group of lights to be controlled. Any de- 
sired combination can be secured by varying the 
position of the conducting paths on the belt, so that 
any predetermined lighting effect can be repeated at 
will, or a new combination can be secured by “‘chang- 
ing the roll.” It is reported that the first installation 
of this arrangement will be to control the lighting of 
Buckingham Fountain in Chicago. - 

With the new thermionic tube controls the manual 
switchboard for theater and stage lighting can be very 
small, located in the orchestra pit, on the stage, or 
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even in the front rows of the orchestra. Now the 
“lighting conductor’ becomes a reality and the 
lighting of the show is played by the conductor who 
sees and hears the entire action. 


Illuminometer 


A new portable illuminometer employing the 
photoelectric principle has become available. The 
photonic cell consists of a disk on which has been 
deposited light-sensitive material so that, when ex- 
posed to light, a slight but apparently constant elec- 
trical potential is generated. The readings are made 
on a microammeter connected to the cell by means of 
a flexible conductor cord. 

For increased deflections two or more cells are 
sometimes mounted in a single housing and con- 
nected in multiple. Measurements and checks un- 
der incandescent lighting of the range ordinarily 
found indoors seem to show comparatively close 
agreement with the usual types of visual illuminome- 
ters. 


Lighting Plans for 1933 Chicago Fatr 


A wide interest and curiosity has been exhibited by 
the public regarding the illumination of the 1933 
Fair. It is not appreciated generally that the in- 
teriors of the Fair buildings will have no natural 
light. They will be illuminated both day and night 
by electricity. In general there are no windows or 
other openings through which natural light may 
enter. 

One novelty will be shimmering effects on exterior 
_ walls such as is produced by reflection of the sun’s 
rays from bodies of water in the daytime. A lighting 
projector built upon this principle will be used to 
throw fantastic moving color patterns on building 
walls. By agitation of the water in different ways, 
patterns of various forms may be produced. So- 
called scintillators will be used also. 
squares of polished metal trembling on delicate 
supports will flash dancing color patterns over large 
areas of frosted glass. This is one of the few lighting 
effects that can be utilized in the daytime. The 
rays of the sun are allowed to penetrate the glass 
at many points and are reflected back by the metal 
squares in lively fashion, somewhat similar to the 
heliograph used by the Army for signal purposes. 

Fluorescence will be used also. Many objects 
such as flowers, foliage, statuary, et cetera, will be 
treated with fluorescent materials and under so- 
called invisible light will appear in contrast with the 
surrounding foliage. 

The possibility of fluorescent fountains has not 
been overlooked. There are several organic sub- 
stances that may be added to water to produce 
fluorescence, such as eosine, fluorescene, and aesculin. 
Very small quantities of these substances added to 
water in a circulating fountain are sufficient to im- 
part a mysterious glow to the water under so-called 
invisible light. 
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During the last few months the Fair has been ex- 
perimenting with a great so-called flaming ladder 
arc, using a potential of 33,000 volts. Rising from a 
huge outdoor transformer will be two electrodes 
about thirty feet high. A flaming arc will start 
from the bottom of these electrodes and travel up- 
ward. As this intense flame dissipates at the top, 
another automatically starts at the bottom, so that 
there is a succession of fiery bridges or rungs in con- 
stant motion. Hence the term ‘ladder arc.’’ As 
these arcs travel upward, dry chemical salts are in- 
jected by compressed air. These salts impart 
changing colors to the arc stream. 


International Commission on Illumination 


The International Commission on Illumination 
met in Cambridge, England, the week of September 
13,1931. In connection with the meeting a Congress 
was held in which meetings assembled in London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Buxton, and Bir- 
mingham. Many notable demonstrations of illu- 
mination were made for these events and the subse- 
quent celebration of the Faraday Centenary, among 
which were the lighting of the public buildings and 
streets of London and Edinburgh Castle. Excellent 
progress was made toward international understand- 
ing on illumination problems. 

A new topic was Aviation Lighting in which in- 
ternational unity is especially important. 


GENERAL 
Revised Nomenclature and Standards 


During 1931 there has been widely circulated ‘or 
discussion and criticism a revised set of terms and 
definitions to supersede the American Standard 
“Tlluminating Engineering Nomenclature and Pho- 
tometric Standards” issued in 1925. The changes 
which have resulted from this discussion are largely 
matters of form rather than of substance. The 
new edition of the nomenclature will show, therefore, 
few radical departures from the established practise, 
but is believed to be somewhat more clear and logical. 


Primary Standards of Light 


International discussion of fundamental pho- 
tometric problems has continued and several labora- 
tories abroad are reported to have in progress experi- | 
mental tests of the form of primary standard pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Standards. This standard 
consists of a refractory tube immersed in molten 
platinum at its freezing temperature. The tube is 
so constructed and observed as to be a “‘complete 
radiator” or “‘black body.’’ Its brightness as found 
at the Bureau of Standards is 58.85 candles per square 
centimeter. The question of accepting this standard 
is before the International Commission on Illumina- 
tion and the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, but a decision must await independent 
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confirmation of the Bureau’s results by some other 
national laboratories. 


DEATH oF THOMAS A. EDISON 


The Committee on Production and Application of 
Light cannot conclude its report without allusion to 
the passing of the founder of the electric lighting 
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industry. His death on October 18, 1931, was the 
signal for an expression of worldwide appreciation of 
the services and of the life of the man whom electrical 
engineers have held in high regard by reason of his 
inauguration of electric light and power as a wide- 
spread service to the public. Edison passes but his 
work goes on. He lives in the esteem of those who 
carry on under the banner which he raised. 


Applications to Mining Work 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS TO MINE WORK* 


HE past year has been one of very greatly re- 
| duced activity in all classes of mines. New ma- 
chines and new applications of electricity in 
mining work have been few and, generally, of a 
minor nature. There has, of course, been no in- 
centive to force production or to increase the capacity 
of mines, and labor-saving devices have not been in 
demand because of an unwillingness on the part of 
operators to aggravate the bad unemployment situa- 
tion. However, there have been some installations 
and devices worthy of comment. 

A West Virginia coal mine has installed a passenger 
elevator to expedite the movement of men in and 
out of the mine and to relieve the production hoist of 
this service so that it can continue in its regular duty. 
This elevator has all of the safety and control features 
of a high-speed traction-drive office elevator. It 
handles twenty men per trip in a shaft 347 feet deep 
at a speed of 450 feet per minute. As this elevator 
travels in the intake air compartment, the car has 
certain special structural features to permit an un- 
interrupted flow of air. 

Some companies have found it profitable to operate 
their mines only at night to secure a lower rate for 
electric power at the off-peak period. Power econo- 
mies have also been effected by the use of power de- 
mand limiters. An installation of capacitors for 
power factor correction has shown a return of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent per month. 

Two new electric cap lamps for use in gaseous 
mines have been developed. One of these, weighing 
only 63 ounces, gives a beam candlepower of 26 at 
the beginning of a shift and the other, which weighs 
only 87 ounces, gives a beam candlepower of 55 at the 
beginning of the shift. A flood lamp, particularly 
designed for lighting the face for cutting and loading, 
gives a beam candlepower of approximately 350. 


* COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS TO MINING WORK: 


D. E. Renshaw, Chairman, 


A. R. Anderson, L. H. James, C. W. Parkhurst, 
Graham Bright, J. E. Kearns, _ F. L. Stone, 

J. H. Edwards, Carl Lee, J. F. Wiggert, 

E. J. Gealy, W. H. Lesser, Cc. D. Woodward, 
L. C. Isley, 


All of these lamps have been approved by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Improved performance is being regularly obtained 
from cutting and loading machines. One operator 
reports that a cutting machine regularly cuts 1,000 
to 1,200 tons in 6 to 7 foot coal in a shift, and that he 
is regularly obtaining 375 tons per day from his load- 
ing machine. 

A Western Pennsylvania mine has installed a sys- 
tem of automatic door control, using “the electric 
eye’ as the controlling relay. The mine doors are 
caused to open and close in proper sequence for 
either direction of movement of the trip. 

A wound-rotor induction motor with direct-current 
excitation of the primary has been installed as a ~ 
braking generator to replace mechanical brakes, 
holding a rope haul trip at proper speed down grade. 
The high expense of brake maintenance has been 
practically eliminated. 

Several large induction motors and synchronous 
motors with automatic line-start control have been 
installed for pumping in the anthracite field. The 


~controls for several of these are housed in cubicles 


and completely erected at the factory. 

A large, high-speed, heavy-duty, variable-voltage 
hoist, taking its power from a synchronous motor- 
generator set, has been installedin Canada. The ro- 
tating equipment consists of a 1,250-kw. generator, 
an 1,800-hp., 750-r.p.m. synchronous motor and a 
1,550-hp., 68-r.p.m. hoist motor. The skip has a 
capacity of 6 tons of rock per trip and travels at a 
speed of 2,200 feet per minute. 

A new light-weight self-propelled cutting machine 
has shown favorable results over several months of 
trial. The machine has a very high-speed cutter 
which resembles in its operation a band saw more 
than the usual type of cutter. 

The construction of new coal-cleaning equipment 
kept pace with progress of previous years in this line. 
It is estimated that 8,000 tons per hour of complete 
mechanical cleaning capacity were installed in 1931 
in addition to 20,000 tons of capacity for cleaning and 
sizing. All of these tipples and cleaning plants were, 
of course, electrically driven. 


‘Transmission and Distribution 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POWER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION* 


HE activities of the Committee on Power 
Transmission and Distribution have continued 
through the past year along the lines organized 
in previous years. Various subjects of interest to 
the Institute membership have been treated in a 
number of papers presented before the conventions 
and district meetings. 
A brief outline of the activities of the several sub- 
committees follows: 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STEEL TRANSMISSION TOWERS 
AND CONDUCTORS 


Subjects relating to steel towers have been studied 
and certain items of general interest are now being 
given particular attention preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of future reports. 

A report has been drafted outlining the require- 
ments for modern steel tower transmission lines which, 
after review, it is expected will be published. Con- 
ductor vibration has been given intensive study. A 
direct result of this work has been the publishing of a 
bibliography including all available data on the sub- 
ject of vibration. A session at the Summer Con- 
vention is devoted to this important subject. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION 


Continued consideration has been given to the 
various broader aspects of distribution, including 
- developments in secondary and primary networks. 

Of particular interest to distribution engineers is 
the symposium presented at the Winter Convention 
consisting of six papers on distribution circuit light- 
ning protection. This symposium summarized the 
results of intensive field and laboratory experimental 
work and analyses of operating experience. 
believed that this material will be productive of im- 
provement in distribution equipment and construc- 
tion practises and in service reliability. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been no marked innovations in the 
cable art during the past year, although study has 
been continued on the developments indicated in 
previous reports. In the high voltage transmission 
cable field, the highest voltage submarine cable 
crossing in the world, across the Columbia River 
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near Portland, Oregon, is also the first of the oil- 
filled type used in submarine work. The cables are 
750,000-cir. mil., single-conductor, rated at 115 kv., 
and an insulation thickness of 0.550 inch. An un- 
usual feature is the use of hard-drawn-copper armor 
wires, instead of the usual steel, in order to reduce 
the losses in the armor and thereby increase the rating 
to 114,000 kva.; over 30 per cent more than if steel 
armor had been utilized. 

The performance of experimental installations of 
132-kv. cables, one of the oil-filled type with reduced 
insulation and the other of the solid type, in Chicago 
and in Newark, respectively, has continued to be 
successful. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERCONNECTION AND STABILITY 


The joint subcommittee on interconnection is 
formed from representatives of the Power Genera- 
tion, Protective Devices and Power Transmission and 
Distribution committees. During the year the scope 
of the committee was increased and representa- 
tives were added from the Committee on Electrical 
Machinery. 

This joint subcommittee sponsored a session at the 
Winter Convention on the subject of Decrement 
Curves and Power System Stability. Two other 
stability papers were presented during the year. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIGHTNING AND INSULATORS 


The necessity for establishing a definite wave or 
group of waves by which to measure impulse strength 
of insulators has been recognized for some time. In 
the interest of greater uniformity in test practises, 
agreement has been reached on a tentative group of 
waves (1) which would closely approximate the 
effects of natural lightning voltages imposed on appa- 
ratus connected to transmission systems; (2) which 
could be produced with available laboratory equip- 
ment; and (3) on which considerable impulse data 
have already been secured by various laboratories 
which have been investigating the performance of 
insulation under impulse voltages. The following 
three waves have been agreed upon as preferred test 
waves for impulse testing. These waves are desig- 
nated. as'4/. x!5;-1-x 10, and-1*/six 40.The ‘first 
number indicates the microsecond time to crest, and 
the second number the time in microseconds from 
zero to 50 per cent of crest on the tail. 

Another development in the lightning field has 
been continued this year in the factory test of com- 
mercial transformers with artificial impulse waves. 
It appears that the manufacturers are now in a po- 
sition to test commercial transformers in the higher 
voltage ranges with artificial impulse waves, and a 
recommendation has been made that a committee 
formulate the procedure to be followed in applying 
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impulse waves to transformers. 
in progress. 

Field investigation of natural lightning which has 
been in progress for the last few years has been con- 
tinued on a decreased scale. 

Discrepancies in 60-cycle flashover values of insula- 
tors mentioned in last year’s report as due to hu- 
midity conditions have been further studied this 
year. Papers fully covering this subject have been 
presented before the Institute during the year. 

Reference has been made above to the field, labo- 
ratory, and operating investigations relating par- 
ticularly to 2,800- and 4,000-volt distribution light- 
ning protection. Of particular interest is the ap- 
parent benefit to be derived from interconnecting 


This work is already 
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the primary arrester ground with the secondary 
neutral, if the latter is well grounded. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the committee wishes to express its 
gratification at the interest evidenced in the field of 
Power Transmission and Distribution by the papers 
submitted and by the attendance and discussion 
when presented. 

This interest together with that displayed by the 
members of the committee, and by those associated 
in the work of its subcommittees, have made possible 
the accomplishments of the committee. 


Power Generation 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION+* 


LTHOUGH the past year has recorded no ma- 
A jor strides in power plant design and con- 

struction not heretofore discussed in committee 
reports, the committee has been successful in ob- 
taining a variety of papers of a critical nature for 
Institute presentation, surveying present practise, 
with the object of indicating probable lines of ad- 
vance when the construction of new or additional 
power projects again becomes active. Following the 
custom of preparing progress reports only at biennial 
intervals, the committee report for the past year will 
merely recount briefly the results accomplished by 
the several subcommittees engaged in planning and 
securing technical papers. 

The Joint Interconnection Subcommittee, of which 
F. C. Hanker served as chairman, was instrumental 
in presenting at the Winter Convention six papers 
embracing several phases of the subject of stability 
of power systems, including that of Stability of 
Conowingo Hydroelectric System, by R. A. Hentz and 
J. W. Jones. A record of the most recent technical 
advances in power system design and operation was 
given in that paper. Another valuable paper con- 
cerned the standardization of nomenclature regard- 
ing stability, being a report by H. K. Sels. 

Another session at the Winter Convention was 
sponsored by the subcommittee on Power Station 
Auxiliaries, composed of H. W. Leitch and F. H. 
Hollister. The comparative merits of steam and 
electric drives for steam power stations were analyzed 
in papers by W. Poole Dryer and L. W. Smith, advo- 
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cating opposing views, and in a summary statement 
by F. H. Hollister. 

A subcommittee headed by N. E. Funk has ar- 
ranged a symposium of four papers on Combined 
Economy and Reliability in Operation of Large Elec- 
tric Systems, for the Summer Convention. Current 
practise in the Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and Phila- 
delphia areas will be discussed at that time. 

Other work consisted of a review by I. E. Moultrop — 
and J. B. Crane of the econontics of the design and 
use of high-temperature and high-pressure steam 
equipment, with a supplementary discussion of the 
use of welding in modern fabrication methods. A 
paper on this subject awaits opportunity for presen- 
tation. The subcommittee on Hydroelectric Prac- 
tise, J. P. Hogan, chairman, will offer a paper by 
A. V. Karpov on Low-Head Hydroelectric Develop- 


’ ments at a Fall District Meeting featuring other pa- 


pers on hydroelectric subjects. F. A. Annett of the 
subcommittee on the Design of New Plants has 
reviewed papers describing the Waukegan and 
Ashtabula plants, and has cooperated in having the 
subject of power generation adequately represented 
on the program of the Pacific Coast Convention 
this summer. 

The Committee recommends that the recent inno- 
vations in the design and application of switching 
structures at power plants be given major attention 
during the coming year. For that purpose a sub- 
committee, A. E. Silver, chairman, was appointed 
which has been assembling data and information for a 
discussion of that topic next winter. 

The Committee wishes to take this opportunity to 
record its thanks for the assistance given by the 
several authors and the many discussers of papers to 
the end that the progress in the field of Power 
Generation be adequately reported by the com- 
mittee. 
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sponsored a session at any of the meetings or 

conventions, but has reviewed and reported 
upon a number of industrial papers. Two of these 
papers were presented at the Pacific Coast conven- 
tion at Lake Tahoe, August 1931, and as far as we 
know these were the only industrial papers pre- 
sented at district meetings before the Institute during 
the year. These two papers are as follows: 


[| ) srenss the past year the committee has not 


Electrical Equipment for Oil Field Operations, by H. 
C. Hill and J. B. SeLegue 


Electric Power in the Wood Products Industry, by C. 
E. Carey and K. L. Howe 


Although the general activity of practically all in- 
dustrial plants and machinery manufacturers has 
been greatly curtailed during the year, nevertheless, 
this extremely competitive situation is responsible 
to some extent for a number of developments and 
improvements in industrial equipment which have 
been brought out. Last year we mentioned the in- 
terest that was being shown in connection with the 
use of electronic tubes for industrial applications. 
The various characteristics which these tubes possess 
which are not otherwise obtainable are almost daily 
finding new industrial uses. A large number of these 
applications fall under the classification of process 
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control and are in line with the trend of the times 
toward elimination of waste, reduction of cost, and 
more accurate control of all manufacturing processes. 
Most of these electronic developments are given 
publicity in the various trade papers or in Electronics 
and to keep posted on such activities constant con- 
tact with such literature is necessary. A compre- 
hensive review in a report of this kind is entirely 
impossible. 

During the year considerable attention has been 
given by various electrical machinery manufacturers 
to the design and construction of motors, controllers, 
safety switches, push-buttons, and other details to 
meet the requirements for Class II Hazardous Loca- 
tions as defined by the Underwriters’ Laboratory. 
Such equipment, although required for such locations 
in flour mills, grain elevators, starch plants, coal 
pulverizing plants, etc., finds numerous other de- 
sirable applications where its installation results in 
lower maintenance cost and improved operating 
conditions. 

Instead of attempting to abstract information re- 
garding the numerous developments in industrial 
apparatus or application, the committee feels that 
members interested in such equipment can readily 
obtain such information directly and more com- 
pletely from the various periodicals as, for instance, 
The Electrical World, Maintenance Engineering, G. E. 
Review or Electric Journal, together with the various 
specific industry magazines. The January issue of 
such magazines generally contains a review of the 
year’s achievements in a much more complete and 
interesting form than could be given in a report of 
this kind. 


Iron and Steel Production 
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T is estimated that the steel industry expended 
l approximately 35 million dollars in 1931 for the 
purchase and installation of new apparatus, the 
maintenance of old equipment, and in the purchase or 
generation of electric power. 
During the year there were purchased 63 main- 
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drive motors of more than 300 rated hp. each. The 
total rated horsepower of these drives aggregated. 
119,325 hp. These figures compare with the in- 
stallation of 163,490 hp. which occurred in the year 
1930. 

A major trend toward increased use of refined con- 
trol equipment for automatically performing tasks 
which had previously required manual labor was 
continued during this year. While such equipment 
was installed at a reduced rate in 1931, the per- 
centage of men whose duties were no longer required 
in the steel industry due to such automatic devices 
increased. 
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The 44-inch universal slabbing mill in the Chicago 
District, referred to in last year’s report as being 
under construction, was completed during the early 
part of 1931. The upper and lower main horizontal 
rolls are driven by two 5,000-hp., 40/80-r.p.m., 700- 
volt, double-armature reversing motors, and the 
auxiliary vertical rolls are driven by a 2,500-hp., 
79/225-r.p.m., 700-volt, single-armature reversing 
motor. The total continuous capacity of the three 
motors is 12,500 hp., and the maximum emergency 
capacity about 35,000 hp., nearly a third greater 
than any similar mill. The three motors are con- 
nected in parallel and are supplied with variable- 
voltage direct-current power from a 10,500-kw., 

5-unit, six-bearing flywheel motor-generator set, 
EE eer of three 3,500-kw., 700-volt generators, a 
6,500-hp., three-phase, 25- cycle, 6,600-volt, 370- 
r.p.m. wound-rotor induction motor and a 180,000- 
lb. flywheel. When running at synchronous speed, 
the total stored energy in the rotating parts of the 
motor-generator set is approximately 270,000 hp- 
seconds. Latest operating data indicate this in- 
stallation has proved quite successful. 

A recent installation of induction motors and con- 
trol for operating “‘catcher tables’’ has fulfilled the 
expectations of not only the operators, but of the mill 
designers and electrical manufacturers as well. 
These tables are used in the rolling of sheet steel and 
take the place of the older manual methods of han- 
dling the sheets and packs during the rolling process. 
The cycle of operations includes carrying the ma- 
terial into the mill by means of the roller table, re- 
ceiving it on the catcher table, tilting the tables up- 
ward, transferring the sheet over the top roll back 
to the roller table, returning the tables to the down 
position, and reversing the direction of travel back 
into the mill. This cycle of operation must be com- 
pleted under some circumstances in three seconds, 
which means that the motors must be capable of re- 
versing or starting at the rate of 40 times per minute. 

Special low-inertia, low-speed motors have been 
developed to cover this type of application. The 
speeds used are 375 r.p.m. for 25-cycle supply and 
450 r. p. m. for 60-cycle supply. The use of squirrel- 
cage motors for such duties as this has been at- 
tempted only within the past two years, but it is an 
indication of the changing trend toward the applica- 
tion of simplified motor and control apparatus. 
Formerly, direct-current mill-type motors were 
thought the only solution for such problems. 

During 1931, the first American installation for 
producing seamless steel tubes by the “push bench 
method” was completed. In the production of seam- 
less steel tubing by this method, a heated blank is 
placed in a hydraulic press and formed into the shape 
of a thick walled thimble. The thimble is then 
placed on the end of a mandrel and forced through a 
series of stationary ring dies, which gradually de- 
creases the wall thickness, and at the same time 
elongates the thimble, thus forming a long tube with 
a closed end. After the elongated thimble has been 
forced by the mandrel through the various dies, the 
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mandrel is withdrawn and the closed end of the tube 
sawed off. Sizing and finishing is carried on subse- 
quently in mills of the usual design. The power re- 
quired on this application is approximately the same 
as that used by the piercing process. 

In the installation just completed, the mandrel is 
forced forward through the dies by means of a rack 
and pinion which is driven by a 1,500-hp. variable- 
speed d-c. reversing motor. The control for this 
equipment is so arranged that upon indications from 
the operator, the motor will start, accelerate the ram, 
force the material through the dies at a predeter- 
mined rate of speed, then stop, reverse, and return 
the mandrel to the initial position. Means are pro- 
vided for adjusting the speed of the stroke over a 
wide range, and extremely fast acceleration and re- 
tardation are necessary to meet the operating cycle. 
Devices are arranged in connection with this control 
to prevent the ram from overrunning in either direc- 
tion. The manufacture of tubes by this process is 
expected to produce a small seamless tube at very 
low cost and for this reason it is probable that addi- 
tional installations of similar equipment will follow. 

Two steam engine drives in the Pittsburgh District 
were replaced by motor drives. A three-high rough- 
ing mill driven by a 1,500-hp. steam engine has been 
re-equipped with a 1,600-hp. wound-rotor induction 
motor. Likewise a reversing steam engine on a two- 
high finishing mill has been replaced by a 1,250-hp., 
d-c. reversing motor. This reversing equipment is 
said to be one of the smallest applications in the steel 
industry of reversing main roll drive equipment. 

There have been two major hot strip mill installa- 
tions made during the year. One of these consists of 
a 72-inch continuous hot strip mill and the other a 
76-inch continuous hot strip mill. It is understood 
that both of these mills are equipped with anti-fric- 
tion bearings on the main rolls throughout, and com- 
bine the use of induction motors on the prelimi- 
nary stands, synchronous motors on the intermediate 
stands and d-c. adjustable-speed motors on the finish- 
ing stands. It is unusual to find the three types of 
main roll drive combined in one mill installation, 
but it was possible on these particular mills to secure 
the necessary relations between peripheral roll 
speeds without the use of expensive adjustable-speed 
d-c. drives throughout the entire mill. 

The largest motor equipment ever sold for driving 
a cold strip mill was also installed during the year. 
Each of the two stands of this cold strip mill are 
driven by a 1,500-hp. adjustable-speed, d-c. motor. 
A tension reel driven by a 400-hp., adjustable-speed, 
d-c. motor, receives the material from the two cold 
roll stands. It is apparent that the year has wit- 
nessed a change in the electrical equipment used 1 in 
the rolling of both hot and cold strip. 

New designs of electric contactors were announced 
by one of the leading manufacturers during the year. 
Decided progress was made by a committee of steel 
mill engineers toward the standardization of control 
equipment. It is felt that it will be but a short time 
until a satisfactory steel mill control standard will 
be an accomplished fact. 

Several new tension-limiting devices were cfesioubd 
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for automatic reeling applications. Some are de- 
signed to place a predetermined tension on reels 
coiling strips after they are rolled, while others are 
between stands of the finishing passes. Automatic 
screw-down equipment for two-high and universal 
mills of simplified design appeared. This apparatus 
uses electron tubes to replace cumbersome limit 
switches. However, no installations of this type of 
screw-down control have been completed at the 
time this is written. Automatic screw-down control 
assures uniformity in rolling practise, independent of 
the whim of the operators, and has resulted in a ma- 
terial improvement in the quality of the product of 
rolling mills where it has been in service. The appa- 
ratus used in the past has been quite complicated and 
it is felt that the new devices tending to simplify 
this type of equipment will prove to be a worthwhile 
development and result in more general use. 


SYNCHRONOUS MoTorR CONTROL 


The recent remarkable increase in the use of syn- 
chronous motors in steel mills has made their char- 
acteristics, operation, and control a subject of great 
interest to steel mill electrical engineers. The favor- 
able status of the modern synchronous motor was not 
achieved, however, until definite limitations of the 
earlier designs were overcome. Modern design and 
construction have removed most of these earlier 
limitations until now the synchronous motor starting, 
pull-in, and pull-out torques are exceptionally favor- 
able for applications heretofore reserved for induction 
and direct-current motors. 

A recent development of unusual interest has taken 
place in control systems for synchronous motors. 
This development is the culmination of investigations 
started many years ago which have done much to 
extend the field of application of the synchronous 
type motor. Recent systems of control automati- 
cally start the motors under the best conditions, in 
the shortest time, and keep them running through 
nearly all power supply disturbances of a transient 
nature. In short, modern synchronous motor con- 
trol eliminates many of the starting and operating 
difficulties, which prevented their extensive accep- 
tance in industrial fields. 

Modern synchronous motor-control systems com- 
prise the following separate features: 

1. Part winding starting, resulting in reduced 
starting kva. 

2. Transfer to full voltage by means responsive to 
the electrical condition of the field winding. 

3. Synchronizing by means responsive to the elec- 
trical condition of the field winding. 

4. Delayed low-voltage release. 

5. Field kick-off and resynchronizing (where the 
load permits). 

6. Unloading and reapplication of load to driven 
machine. 

Not all of these features are required for every ap- 
plication, but those are employed that accomplish 
best possible starting under all conditions and con- 
tinuous operation through momentary power or load 
disturbances. . 
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ELECTRIC FURNACES 


Several installations of electric furnaces for bright 
annealing coiled steel strip were completed and 
placed in operation during the year. Each furnace 
consists of a bell type heating chamber and several 
bases or cars upon which the coiled strip is stacked. 
An inner hood or cover of heat-resisting alloy is 
placed over the stack and serves to exclude air both | 
during the heating period and while the coils are be- 
ing cooled. An atmosphere of illuminating gas or 
other suitable gas is maintained under the hoods to 
prevent oxidation. 

A new type of furnace, applicable especially to 
annealing steel sheets, has been developed in which a 
load of material can be cooled in the furnace in a 
comparatively short time. With previous types, the 
cooling rate of a loaded furnace is so slow as to make 
furnace cooling impracticable. The new furnace is 
lined with light weight refractory brick so that the 
heat storage in the furnace walls is comparatively 
small. It employs a circulating system for the fur- 
nace atmosphere, with an external cooler by means of 
which the heat may be extracted and the furnace 
again charged at a more expeditious rate than was 
possible heretofore. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


There has been installed in the Pittsburgh District 
a large ore bridge using a bucket of 17 tons capacity. 
The bridge span is approximately 190 ft. The out- 
standing feature of the bridge is the unusual use of 
compressed air for control. Ten motors, 275 to 
71/2 hp., are controlled by electropneumatic type 
control, similar in design to standard railway equip- 
ment. This arrangement, it was found, required 
less space and lower maintenance. The brakes are 
spring set and air released for quick, positive stop- 
ping. Due to the large volume of air required, there 
are three sets of compressors and reservoirs, one in the 
operating cab and one in each leg of the bridge. 
The bridge in normal service can handle 1,000 tons 
an hour and serves several blast furnaces located 
nearby. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The past year has seen a rapid increase in the 
number, diversity, and ingenuity of applications of 
electronic devices in the iron and steel industry. 
These devices are now controlling shears, soaking 
pit covers, repeaters, and various mill table opera-. 
tions. 

In one plant, a flying shear is located between the 
intermediate and finishing stands of a 10-inch hot 
strip mill. This shear is to cut off the relatively cool 
front end of the bar before it enters the finishing 
stands. Formerly an operator was necessary to trip 
the shear when the strip was in the proper position, 
so as to cut off a definite crop length. Now a photo- 
electric tube automatically trips the shear. An ad- 
justable time-delay relay is used to determine the 
time interval between the interruption of the beam of 
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light and the starting of the shear, thus compensating 
for the changes in the strip speed. 

In another plant, considerable trouble was en- 
countered in maintaining a flag switch on a back 
blooming mill table, used to control the operation 
of a recording pyrometer. A photoelectric tube 
with the required amplifier unit and relays now per- 
forms the operation in a more reliable and accurate 
manner. 

Several installations have been made which permit 
crane operators to control heating furnace doors by 
means of photoelectric equipment. A number of 
other steel mill applications of photoelectric devices 
have been made, such as skip-hoist limit stops, 
stock-bin level indicators, spotting of material in re- 
heating furnaces, pyrometers, etc. 


All in all, 1931 has, in spite of adverse conditions, 
brought into being a number of new ideas and elec- 
trical developments in the iron and steel industry. 
Cooperative exchange of information has _ con- 
tinued, and permitted the industry to benefit from 
individual as well as collective effort and develop- 
ment. 

The Chairman wishes to express his appreciation 
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for the assistance rendered by the members of the 
committee in the preparation of this report. 
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the practise of outlining at the beginning of the 
Institute year tentative communication pro- 
grams for each of the subsequent scheduled Institute 
meetings. In making up the year’s outline, the 
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Committee strove to select material which would be’ 


of broad interest to the Institute as a whole and, in 
particular, to foster the presentation of papers on 
subjects that had not been covered before or that had 
received but little recent attention. A successful 
endeavor was made to cover such subjects in a rather 
complete and thorough way. The advance planning 
of programs greatly aided this by allowing the Com- 
mittee ample time to solicit authoritative papers dis- 
cussing all the major aspects of each subject selected 
for extended treatment. 

The more important groups of coordinated papers 
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which in accordance with this general policy have 
been presented at Institute meetings during the past 
year are: 


Symposium on Communication Services for Power 
Companies—1931 Summer Convention: 


. This was prepared with the cooperation of the Committee on 
Transmission and Distribution and is headed by a general review of 
the subject prepared by a joint subcommittee of the Committee on 
Communication and the Committee on Transmission and Distribu- 
tion, followed by a group of individual papers prepared by power and 
communication engineers, discussing the solution of this problem in 
specific cases. 


Symposium on Time and Time Services—1932 Winter 
Convention: 


This is headed by two papers discussing the-astronomical aspects 
of time and its measurement, followed by discussions of the time 
services given by the Naval Observatory, the telegraph companies, 
and the power companies. In arranging this symposium the Com- 
mittee on Communication had the cooperation of the Committee on 
Transmission and Distribution. 


Symposium on Traffic Control—Northeastern District 
Meeting, May 1932: 


. This is headed by a general discussion of traffic control followed by 
papers describing various electrical systems now having apparent 
fields of application. 


Planning for Telephone, Toll Service Southwestern 
District Meeting, October 1931: r " 


December 1932 


A group of three papers discussing, respectively, the forecasting of 
population, the general advance planning of telephone toll facilities, 
and certain technical problems involved in their design. 


In addition, a number of individual papers has 
been presented under the auspices of the Committee 
at various national and regional meetings during the 
year, discussing important phases of new develop- 
ments in the telephone, telegraph, and radio arts. 
The total number of communication papers, includ- 
ing the symposiums, presented at these meetings 
during the year was 33. 

The communication sessions have been very well 
attended. The Communication Committee pro- 
poses to continue during the coming year its plan of 
developing programs involving groups of coordinated 
papers covering subjects of broad general interest. 


ADVANCE OF THE ART 


In line with the aim to keep this report as short as 
practicable there are listed below only a few of the 
outstanding advances made in the field of com- 
munication last year. 

During the year the Bell System introduced tele- 
typewriter exchange service whereby any subscriber 
to this new service may secure a direct connection to 
any other subscriber over which the two may carry 
on instantaneously reproduced two-way typewritten 
communication with one another. The methods and 
switching equipment employed in establishing con- 
nections are similar to those employed in telephone 
practise. 

Also during the year the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
jointly inaugurated a new form of telegraph service 
known as ‘“‘Timed Wire Service.’’ This is available 
to customers who have simplex printers, and pro- 
vides for the transmission of communications from 
any printer to any other at rates based on the time 
the facilities are in use, rather than on the number 
of words transmitted. Printer customers desiring 
this service will obtain connection at the central office 
with an automatic reperforator, which will directly 
prepare a perforated tape in form for retransmission 
to the city of destination without additional manual 
handling. At this point a second perforated tape 
will be automatically prepared and used for retrans- 
mitting the message to the customer addressed. 
The service is somewhat analogous to a one-way 
private wire connection, although a direct connection 
is not established. The Timed Wire Service routine 
permits of a more economical utilization of the trunk 
wire plant than would be possible were a direct con- 
nection of printers established. 

An automatic concentrator was developed for use 
on printing telegraph circuits to provide faster and 
more economical service on customers’ lines. The 
Postal Telegraph Company has installed several of 
these equipments. 

A four-wire voice-frequency carrier telegraph. sys- 
tem adapted to meet the requirements of a strictly 
telegraph plant was developed and an initial installa- 
tion was made on the lines of the Postal Telegraph 
Company. 
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A new cable and radio operating center, serving 
jointly the Commercial Cable Company, the Mackay 
Cable and Telegraph Company, and All America 
Cables, was placed in operation last year. Circuits 
linking the United States with Europe, Central and 
South America, and the Far East terminate in this 
center and connect 85,000 miles of under-sea tele- 
graph wires through 19 separate channels. Three 
cables to Central and South America and two New 
York-London cables have been equipped with re- 
cently developed printer apparatus which has greatly 
increased the accuracy of reception and has also 
effected substantial economies. A recently de- 
veloped method for converting the non-uniform 
length signals of the Cable Morse Code into a modi- 
fied 5-unit code, so as to permit of the operation of 
printers on long non-loaded submarine cables, is 
employed in connection with these printers. 

A pneumatic tube carrier routing device has been 
developed by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for automatically selecting and diverting tube 
carriers from a main tube into the proper branch 
tubes. Pneumatic tubes are used to carry tele- 
grams between main and branch offices and between 
points in large main offices. 

Recent achievements in cable making have in- 
cluded the standardization of cables of less than 
1,800 pairs employing 26-gage wires, and the appli- 
cation of a new process of insulating small-gage con- 
ductors for exchange cables. Under the new method 
of insulating the cable wires, a coating of wood pulp 
is applied to each conductor from a bath of water- 
suspended pulp. This coating when it dries be- 
comes a continuous uniform sleeve of porous paper 
surrounding the wire. Cables made from this ma- 
terial are of the same size and have practically the 
same operating characteristics as cables of the older 
type, for which wires are insulated by helical wrap- 
pings of thin, narrow manila paper ribbon. Four 
machines for producing pulp-insulated wire were 
placed in operation last year with an output capacity 
of about 200,000,000 feet of wire a week. 

Bermuda, Hawaii, Rio de Janeiro, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Canary Islands were brought into tele- 
phone communication with the interconnected tele- 
phone system of North America by means of radio 
links established in the past year. The first three 
places are reached by direct radio circuits from the 
United States. Communication between the send- 
ing and receiving stations at Oahu, and the other 
islands of the Hawaiian archipelago, is secured by an 
ultra-high-frequency radiotelephone system put into 
service by the Mutual Telephone Company. This 
system is also used regularly in inter-island telephone 
service. 

Single side-band transmission of short-wave radio- 
telephony was successfully demonstrated by the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Laboratories. 
The spread side-band system for use on short-wave 
radio telephone links has also been developed by 
means of which distortion effects due to selective 
fading can be largely eliminated. By an extension 
of the principles involved, a number of side bands can 
be placed on one carrier in such relative positions 
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to each other and the carrier that harmonic distor- 
tion as well as crosstalk between channels is elimi- 
nated. 

A successful demonstration of two-way radio- 
telephony on an 18-cm. wavelength was given across 
the English Channel by the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Laboratories. This system, called 
“micro-ray,” employs an antenna only 2 cm. in 
length. The greater directivity of these short waves 
makes it possible to employ the same wavelength for 
a number of separate channels closely spaced as to 
geographical separation, without mutual interference. 
Because of this, and the wide frequency band thus 
opened up, the commercial application of the 
“‘micro-ray’’ would make available nearly a quarter 
of a million additional radio channels. 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Improvements have been made during the year in 
controllers for pre-timed traffic signals. One type is 
arranged so that signals may be automatically op- 
erated on different time cycles at different periods of 
the day or week. Another type is primarily intended 
to operate in connection with a flexible progressive 
system, but may ‘be also used to meet the special 
requirements of detached street intersections. This 
provides for several functions in addition to the usual 
automatic stop-and-go control: manual control, 
flashing amber on one street and flashing red on the 
cross streets, lengthened green on the main street, 
pedestrian period, fire lane at one or more of the 
intersections and varying go periods at different in- 
tersections, while preserving the total cycle for pro- 
gression. 


1932. Index—A.I.E.E. TRANSACTIONS 


Papers and reports contained in the 4 quarterly is- 
sues of the 1932 TRANSACTIONS are covered in this 
annual reference index which is published herewith 
in an enlarged and improved form. This index em- 
braces all material presented at the Pacific Coast 
(Lake Tahoe) convention, August 25-28, 1931; the 
South West District (Kansas City) meeting, October 
22-24, 1931; the winter convention, New York, Janu- 


ary 25-29, 1932; the Great Lakes District (Mil- 
waukee) meeting, March 14-16, 1932; the North 
Eastern District (Providence) meeting, May 4-7, 
1932; and the summer convention, Cleveland, June 
20-24, 1932. Papers informally presented at these 
meetings (and not published in the TRANSACTIONS) 
are included, with references to issues of ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING containing these papers in whole or part. 


Page Allocation by Issues Application of High Speed Relays. Automatic Equipment, The Applica- 
(Abs.) Gerell. Electrical Engi- tion and Performance of. Sporn, 
Math: 8 -2)not tary sel eenae 1-286 neering, June 1932, 411 Lanphier, Turner. (Dec.)......... 1031 
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Derember 839-1194 trical Engineering, November 1931, Automatic Railway Substations, Mer- 
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Iron. Creedy, Lerch, Seal, Sordon. cal Engineering, March 1932, 191 
Subj ect Index (June))7i2'S52.582 5 «Tee ee 556 Auxiliaries for Power Plants, Steam- 
Are Rupturing Devices, Recent Develop- Drivens, Dryer: ene es ee oe 331 
ments in. Van Sickle, Leeds. Auxiliaries for Steam Power Stations, 
A (March) 3362 ek face nee 177 Electrically Driven. Smith. 
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August 1931, 644 velopments in Design of. Hansen. (Aviation) Electrical Solutions of Prob- 
Adequate Wiring of Buildings, an Exssen- C June); cea oh << chee ene ae 570 lems of Regular Scheduled Flight. 
tial for Good Dlumination. Stick- Are Welding in Building Construction, Green. Electrical Engineering, 
ney, Sturrock. (Dec.)...........- 993 Electric. : Vinther. Electrical August 1931, 654 
Advance Planning of Long Distance Engineering, October 1931, 785 
Telephone Facilities. (Abs.) Mce- Arcover Values of Insulators as Affected 
Farland. Electrical Engineering, by Size and Humidity, Normal Fre- B 
November 1931, 902 quency. Frey, E Hawley. (Sept.). 690 
Air Transportation, Wire Communica- Ares_and Glow Discharges, Cathode Backfires in Mercury Arc Rectifiers. 
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Aluminum, Oxide Coatings on. Ed- lated Railway Motor. Lightband. Breakdown of Glass With Alternating 
wards, Tosterud, Work. (Dec.).... 900 Occ 502 Potentials. Kenney, Luery, 
(American Gas and Elec. Co.) The Automatic Control for Variable-Ratio Moriatye. s@iume)is. cece ae 404 
Application and Performance of Frequency Converters. Shively, Bridge, A High Sensitivity Power 
Automatic -Equipment. Sporn, Whitlow. (March) Ficct 1. - e-store 121 Factor. Kouwenhoven, Banos. 
Lanphier, Turner. (Dec.)......... 1031 (Automatic) Developments in Two-Wire (March)... 0 Jie ae. Perales ese eee 202 
Application and Performance of Auto- Supervisory Systems. (Abs.) Oli- Bridge for Measurements of Cables With 
matic Equipment, The. Sporn, ver. Electrical Engineering, June Grounded Sheaths, High-Voltage. 
Lanphier, Turner. (Dec.)..... Nan. L081 1931, 412 Dawes, Daniel. (March)......... 198 


Bridge, Power Factor Measurement by 
the Capacitance. Siskind. (March) 
Brush Contact Drop, Influence on Com- 
mutation of. Ludwig, Baker. 
(CDeGhieanene dicen, « ASR ers 
Building Construction, Electric Arc 
Welding in. Vinther. Electrical 
Engineering, October 1931, 785 
Buildings, an Essential for Good Illumi- 
nation, Adequate Wiring of. Stick- 
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Cable Network, The San Francisco-Los 
Angeles Section of the Pacific Coast 


Telephone. Calderwood, Smith. 
(CN Bare hh) scr. acsryeperrct ac ike erie tr 
Cable, Tape-Armored Telephone Toll. 
Nystrom, (March). 22.00.00. ..-. 


Cables With Grounded Sheaths, High 
Voltage Bridge for Measurements 

‘ of. Dawes, Daniel. (March)..... 

Calculating Load Division in Distribu- 
tion Systems. (Abs.) Almquist. 
Electrical Engineering, November 
1931, 900 

Calculation of Inductance and Current 
Distribution in’ Low-Voltage Con- 
nections to Electric Furnaces. 
ewye--, (LGC) / mcm tei oera hot Gua 

Calculation of No-Load Damper Wind- 
ing Loss in Synchronous Machines. 
Pouprd se SUNS) .n een Aa ect ee rae 

Calculation of Short-Circuits on Power 


Systems. (Abs.) Wagner, Wright. 
Electrical Engineering, February 
1932, 131 

Calculations on Induction Motors, Per- 
formance. Veinott. (Sept.)....... 


Calorimeter Measurement of Stray-Load 
Losses of a 55,000-Kva Generator. 
- Floyd, Dunbar.. (March)......... 
Capacitance Bridge, Power Factor Meas- 
urement by the. Siskind. (March) 
Capacitor Motors for Balanced Opera- 


tion, Design of. Trickey. (Sept.) 
Cathode Drop in Ares and Glow 
Discharges. (Abs.) |Mackeown. 
Electrical Engineering, September 
1931, 755 
Characteristics of Electromagnetic 


Radiation From Aircraft in Flight. 
Rives @oosn (Dec jeanagse +. sae 
Characteristics of Load Ratio Control 
Circuits for Changing Transformer 
Ratio Under Load. Blume. (Dec.) 
Characteristics of Surge Generators for 


Transformer Testing. Bellaschi. 
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(Chronometers) Modern Developments 
in Precision Clocks. Loomis, Marri- 
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(Chronometers) Synchronous Electric 
Time Service. Janson. (June).... 

(Chronometers) Time and Its Measure- 
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(Chronometers) Time Service of the 
U.S. Naval Observatory. Hellweg. 
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(Chronometers) Time Services of the 
Telegraph Companies. Janson. 
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(Circuit Breakers) Recent Developments 
in Arc Rupturing Devices. Van 
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Circuit Breakers, The Theory of Oil- 
Blast. Prince. (March).......... 

Circuit Interruption, Practical Applica- 
tion of the Oil-Blast Principle of. 
Spureki(Miarch)& feieds. seeker. 

(Circuits) Calculation of Inductance and 
Current Distribution.in Low-Voltage 
Connections to Electric Furnaces. 
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Circuits, Equivalent. Starr. (June). . 
Circuits for Changing Transformer Ratio 


Under Load, Characteristics of 
Load Ratio Control. Blume. 
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Circuits Involving Synchronous Ma- 


chines, Vector Theory of. Summers. 
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Circuits Subjected to Traveling Waves, 
Solution of. Rorden. (Sept.).... 
Circuits, Three-Phase Multiple-Conduc- 
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Circuits to Relay and Control Problems, 
New Applications of Non-Linear. 
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Clocks, Modern Developments in Pre- 
cision. Loomis, Marrison. (June) 
(Clocks) Synchronous Electric Time 
Service. Warren. (June)........ 
(Clocks) Time and Its Measurement. 
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(Clocks) Time Service of the U. 8. Naval 
Observatory. Hellweg. (June)... 
(Clocks) Time Services of the Telegraph 
Companies. Janson. (March).... 
College Program of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Engineering Subjects, Electrical 
and Cognate in the Four-Year. 
Lovell. (Deed) ao poten thas 
Combined Reliability and Economy in 
Operation of Large Electric Systems. 
(Dec.) (See Reliability) 
(Communication) Advance Planning of 
Long Distance Telephone Facilities. 
(Abs.) McFarland. Electrical 
Engineering, November 1931, 902 
Communication Aids to Air Transporta- 
tion, Wire. Nance. (Dec.)......- 
(Communication) Characteristics of 
Electromagnetic Radiation From 
Aircraft in Flight. Rives, Coe. 
(ees) sant eraeienetovevtoniebgher athe ne Suess s 
(Communication) Current Propaga- 
tion in Electric Railway Propulsion 
Systems. Riordan. (Dec.)....... 
(Communication) Geometrical Circuits 
of Electrical Networks. Foster. 
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(Communication) Intercontinental 
Radio-Telephone Service From 


the United States. Pilliod. (March) 
Communication, Police Teletypewriter. 
Pierce. Electrical Engineering, 
August 1932, 550 
(Communication) Radio Coordination. 
Campbell, Kalb. (March)........ 
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phone Toll Cable. Nystrom. 
(March) Meee are ee eee 
(Communication) The San Francisco- 
Los Angeles Section of the Pacific 
Coast Telephone Cable Network. 
Calderwood, Smith. (March)..... 
(Communication) The Time Factor in 
Telephone Transmission: Blackwell. 
(Midirch) Dante 0% See i ecpare 
(Communication) Toll Switching Plan 
for Wisconsin. Lallier. (Sept.).... 
(Communication) Vertically Cut Sound 
Records. Frederick, Harrison. 
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Commutation Considered as a Switching 
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Conductors, Vibration and Fatigue in 
Electrical. Davison, Ingles, Mar- 
MINOT ee UO GN)! o, ci. ccpeyses akeowsclrmacheks 

Conowingo Hydroelectric Station, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company System, 
Stability of. Hentz, Jones. (June) 

Control, A General Method of Gaseous 
Tube. (Abs.) Stansbury. Elec- 
trical Engineering, March 1932, 188 

(Control) Developments in Two-Wire 
Supervisory Systems. (Abs.) 
Oliver. Electrical Engineering, 
June 1932, 412 

(Control) Electric Instruments in the Gas 
Industry. (Abs.) Schmidt. Elec- 
trical Engineering, March 1932, 189 

Control for Variable-Ratio Frequency 
Converters, Automatic. Shively, 
Wihitlowas GMareh)ireeen esses oe 

Control Problems, New Applications of 
Non-Linear Circuits to Relay and. 
Suites (Dees)iasade.ekiae ss afte 

(Control) The Application and Perform- 
ance of Automatic Equipment. 
Sporn, Lanphier, Turner. (Dec.) 

Converter Automatic Railway Sub- 
stations, Mercury Arc Rectifier 
versus Rotary. (Abs.) Ward. Elec- 
trical Engineering, March 1932, 191 

Converters, Automatic Control for Vari- 
able-Ratio Frequency. Shively, 
WVU Glow lVarcn)) peel tete ie cre 

(Converters) Interconnection of the 25- 
and 60-Cycle System of the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company. 
Nelson, Hough. (March)......... 

Coordination of Transformer Insulation 
With Line Insulation. Montsinger, 
Dann. ACDEC je see ee oe cen ete 

Coordination, Radio. Campbell, Kalb. 
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Corona Loss. Weidlein. 
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Corona, Radio Interference From Insula- 
tor. McMillan. (Jume).:........ 

Correlation of Induction Motor Design 
Factors. (Abs.) Hoover. Elec- 
trical Engineering, September 1931, 
754 

(Cottrell) Electrical Equipment for Pre- 
cipitation Service. Speight, Ryd- 
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Precipitation. Simon, Kron. 
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Current Propagation in Electric Railway 
Propulsion Systems. Riordan. 
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Cut-Outs—Their Design and Application 
for A-C Distribution Circuits, Fuse. 
(Abs.) Newton. Electrical Engi- 
neering, November 1931, 903 
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Damper Windings for Synchronous 
Motors, Some Considerations in 
the Design of. Shutt. (June).... 

Damping Characteristics of Synchronous 
Generators, Field Tests to Deter- 
mine the. Hamilton. (Sept.).... 

Decrement Curves for Specific Systems. 
(Abs.) Hahn. Electrical Engineer- 
ing, February 1932, 131 

Decrement Curves, Standard. Hahn, 
Warners) (June) cnasena te ceniists 

Definitions of Terms Used in Power Sys- 
tem Terms, Proposed. (Com. rept.) 
(Sels) Electrical Engineering, 
February 1932, 106 

Design of Capacitor Motors for Balanced 
Operation. Trickey. (Sept.)...... 

Detroit Edison Co. Fugill. (Dec.) 
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Development of the Waukegan Station 
of the Pub. Serv. Co. of No. Ill. 
Hecht. Electrical Engineering, 
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Developments in Two-Wire Supervisory 
Systems. (Abs.) Oliver. Electrical 
Engineering, June 1932, 412 

(Dielectrics) A High Sensitivity Power 
Factor Bridge. Kouwenhoven, 
Banos. (March) seme eect rear 

(Dielectrics) Breakdown of Glass With 
Alternating Potentials. Kenney, 
Luery, Moriaty. (June).. 

(Dielectrics) High-Voltage Brides for 
Measurements of Cables With 
Grounded Sheaths. Daws, Daniel. 
(March); -. scr coudecde opeiebeie Choke tke 

(Dielectrics) Power Factor Measurement 


by the Capacitance Bridge. Sisk- 
ind /«.(Miarch))44 2p ata chat nots ce: 

Dielectrics, Predetermination of the 
A-C Characteristics of. Whitehead, 
Banos» Wine) Sy te er ee 

Discharges, Cathode Drop in Arcs and 
Glow. -(Abs.) Mackeown. Elec- 
trical Engineering, September 1931, 
755 


(Distribution) A-C Networks in Port- 
land, Oregon. Electrical Engineer- 
ing, August 1931, 644 

(Distribution) Decrement Curves for 


Specific Systems. (Abs.) Hahn. 
Electrical Engineering, February 
1932, 131 

(Distribution) a eee Circuits. 
Starr. (June).. 2 

(Distribution) Fase, (chit Outs—Their 
Design and Application for A-C 
Distribution Circuits. (Abs.) 
Newton. Electrical Engineering, 


November 1931, 903 
Distribution Fuses, Application of Pri- 


mary. (Abs.) Sanford. Electrical 
Engineering, November 1931, 903 
(Distribution) Generalized Stability 
Solution for Metropolitan Type 
Systems. Griscom, Lewis, Ellis. 
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(Distribution) Geometrical Circuits of 
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(Distribution) Interconnection of Pri- 
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(Distribution) Studies in Lightning Pro- 
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Distribution Substation, Impulse Volt- 
age Tests on a 4,800-Volt. Col- 
lins, Piepho, Torok. (March)..... 

Distribution System Lightning Studies 
by Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Dambly, Ekvall, Phelps. (March) 

Distribution Systems Calculating Load 


Division in. (Abs.) Almquist. 
Electrical Engineering, November 
1931, 900 

(Distribution) The Coordination of 
Transformer Insulation With Line 
Insulation, Montsinger, Dann. 
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